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PREFATOfRY MEMOIR 

Rehtive to the Geogmphy tf ancient Greece^ 
and illustrative of the Map^ 

"tN oifderte giipe a ci^tlnct idea of this ce-^ 
■* lebrated^couxitry, which was broken mto» 
80 manjr rival stMes^ k s^pears necessary to 
pre&c to its general histoiy, a geographical 
account of its component parts*. 

Greece, m the eariy periods of historjr^ 
comprehended Peloponnesus^ Graecia pro- 
pria, Epmis^ Thessalia, and Macedonia;, 
tmt when sul^jugated by the Romans, it 
was divided into two provinces, Achaia and 
Macedonia f the former containing die first 
and second of the ancient divisions^ and the 
hitter the other three. We shall review the 
original divisions in order. 

Peloponnesus;.* 

This penmsula derived its name &om Pe*^ 
lops, the son of Tantalus ling of Phrygia^ 
and in its general form resembles the leaf 
of a pabn tree.^ It is joined to Griecia pro«- 
pria by the isthmus of Corinth,, which ia 
only about five miles over* On this spot the 
inhabitants of Peloponesus usually intrench* 
ed themselves when in dread of an invasion ; 
and here the isthmian games were trienni-^ 
ally celebrated* Demetrius, Cesar, and 
othefSf attempted to cut through this isth«^ 
mus, but constantly fsuled in success* 

»N0W called ite Mores. 
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The subdivisions of PelopoBnesus were 
Achaia, Elis, Messenia, Laconica, Arca- 
dia, and Argolis. 

AcHAiA — The chief towns of Achaia 
were Corinth and Sicyon, the latter the most 
ancient, city inGreece, and once the h^ad 
of a kingdom. . - 

Corindi was long and justly celebrated*. 
It stood at the foot of a high hill, on which 
was built th.e citadel, including ,which it 
was about ten miles in circumference. The 
navigation rou^d the capes of Malea and^ 
Tasnarus was reckoned so dangerous on ac- 
count of storms and pirates, that merchants 
generally transported their goods over the 
isthmus, whence ^Corintli became the mart 
of Europe and Asia. The natives, of this^ 
city were distiAguished for their skill in 
working in metal?* : The Corinthian brass^ 
a mixture of copper with some small quan- 
tity of Gold and silver, formed a composi- 
tion extremely brilliant and durable. The 
ornaments on pottery — ^ware,were also exe- 
cuted here with inimitable art. 
' Corinth, after lying long in ruins, was 
rebuilt by Julius Caesar. In removing the 
rubbish, an immense quantity* of vessels of 
brass and earthen ware was found, and car- 
ried to Rome. 

The other cities of Achaia were compa- 
ratively of little consequence ; their names* 
ivere Phlius, Pallene, iEgira, and Helice. 
' El IS — Of this district the chief cities* 
were Elis onthe.river:Peneus^afid Olympia 



Olympic gameB^^ 84 fsttocfWlltinGMfgltottr itt 

heti€€ a {levied df feoi* ye^ar^ wsm csdt«d atf 
0^pi»d» Neardiefl»te€40l}a»fMad€Md[ 

* Amrai^ th* GiMkt lihcM wtftt Sbw MlcniA {punt ik 
cdDBeoratcd to retipos; tKe Olympic, Pydtiftii^ Utli- 
lOi&fi, &fidKen«ea:ii. Of fhestf th« Otfmpie wefe««ck-- 
€tfeiift^cfiie£ Tfte AniMktsaifeadi w«ireM*fi/rfiitf^ 
lax. Amaiag^ ^txpmg, wnntliag; bming^ and dtto«r^ 
iitt the ^iiok, were akmatdy duplst|reil £w the wcxciie 
Of strength anct ag^ty. Tfae ipot oiv wliich these con^ 
taior wetfcrexfifthetf wswcsdialthc SYAmtnc. f tet <&' 
viiktt ^. it^irtMK. Om kowe sQui clKyte <at« wioe raiKt 
waecaHed JE Eji & j &yi^ wiil i tf / wkeie the C0i»se lkefA% Car- 
eer/ and where it terminated, Jlf^. At each of these ' 
fames the prizes were somewhat dilfesenf • la genenf ^ 
hc^wtttr, mt irietsn «» eitker were presented wilh a 
hiasKii of fte pgim4nep wiricb tltejr carxM m Utat: 
haftds ^ hot at ther Olymfic gamea they wosea crown, ob 
wreath, of oHve ; at the Pythian, lanfd ^ at the IithmuuH 
pfaitf; sulci' at the Iveniean, pstrsley. Those 'Wluy hon 
W9MSf thepalwtwite catted Bi wei i k a ^ aaad wwe cawirt 
with great pomp and soleaiiikf to tlMir Midve ciCf « 
whkh they entered in a chariot dnwn hy white hones 
thtongh a hxeacfh in the wiall made purposely for their 
paMage', anel^were' fer the seffialMle!r of tiMsar Si^ wstkt^ 
taiiiedattbepift#cflS|ieflsc; E^nkngyAdiiotansnit* 
it derogatory to their honour to contend for the prize ;; 
Aid Ad perioA hrsndod with inniny wm wtniilledr as sk. 
eoffthatiMt. * 

nrhe OfytRpfC games derrwcr theAf or^nr from Her*'- 
cflSes, hot f^dnng hrto- Aegfect, were afterward renewov 
hf ^^us. Ttec proireid an exceSent preparative for 
yoQBi to fM^arthehai^hfpeof'waf, as w^ aeitf iiBprov^ 
cncir cTnEvery ana aoroiuzcssa 

The year hi which Corctfas of Efit woit Utt chSef^ 
prfae (whkh was liiat of the chariot race) was the periodi 
when the Greeks firsfregidates their time by Olymptais^ 
Thit corresponds with the 776th year before Christ, vA 
i^% lenusfcihls font is KUticnt histoty*. 
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thje ancient city of Pis^a, i¥liich was demolr 
i^hed by the people of Elis*« 

Messenia. The chief city in this divi- 
sion was named Messene, by which appel- 
lation the whcde country was . formerly 
known. It was built by Epaminondas, and 
stood at a short distance north from the top 
of the Messenian gulf. Being under the 
immediate protection of a strong fortress^ 
exclusive of its own peculiar fortifications, 
it was almost impregnable* The ancient 
capital was Pylos, the city of Nestor: the 
epithet Messeniaca . was afterward added, 
in prd«r to distinguish it from two other 
places of the former name*. 
. Pylos of Mes3^nia was situated on the 
Ionian sea, near the small island Sphacteria, 
where a large party of Lacedaemonians in 
the Peloponnesian war were, after avaliant 
resistance, compelled to surrender to De-^ 
mosthenes and Cleon. 

There were several other towns ili this dis« 
trict, among which Cypanissa, Methone, 
and Afiine were the most important. 

* The people of Elis generally had the regulation of 
the games, and occasionallj the inhabitants of Pisa, 
prior to the destruction of that city. Their duration was 
for five days, ^he day on which they commenced waa 
the eleventh of the month called Hecatombeon. During 
dieir celebration there was a general suspension of hos- 
tilities. An immense concourse of people attended, nolf 
only from all Greece, but likewise mm the neighbour- 
ing nations. Here also works of genius were displayed;, 
and it was here that Herodotus read his history, which, 
ao affected Thucydides, then a boy, that he shed tears* 
End on that account he attracted the notice of the author* 
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Lacoktca, or Laconia. No portion of 
the Peloponnesus was more celebrated than 
this. It contained the famous city of Lace- 
daemon*, or Sparta, the most powerful in 
ancient Greece, which stood at the bottom 
of Taygetus on the banks of the river Euro- 

' tas. This city was about six miles in cir- 
cumference but had no other walls than the 

» bravery of its inhabitants, till it fell under 
the dominion of tyrants. The prevailin|g^ 

-manners were inimical to external splen- 
dour, and therefore the houses were small 
and destitute of ornament. 

South of Lacedaemon, on the west bank of 
the Eurotas, was Amycls, abounding in 
trees, and honoureTd with a splendid temple 

; of Apollo. 

Gythium, the port of Lacedsemon near 
the. mouth of Eurotas, which falls into the 

"Laconic gulph, was a very strong place. Not 
far from this was the site of the ancient He- 

los, which the Spartans having taken, redu- 
ced the inhabitants to slavery, and hence 
all their slaves were called Helotes. 

The promontory of Malea, so dangerous 
to mariners, bounded the gulph of Laconia 
on the east, as Taenarus did on the west. 

♦ This was the most southern point of Europe, 

* and here stood the inviolable temple of Nep- 
tune,' and niear it the cave through which 
H^cules is fabled to have dragged Cerbe- 
rus from the infernal regions* 

* Now called Misitra. 



Tbe «tlier towM Md i4ace3 «f Iiacmla 
^er e Selasi^ Pdii^mi £pMbm»» ^so^d .soivbe 
joUiats ^f infdnoui: note. 

.AAG^rBXA^^The H&nchaotiag4eacnptiQii» 
Hof .A»iip8iiiia]L acAxieft In lii^ Greek sixkd halm 
.|K>etS) h^vexender-ad this ^country deartp tbe 
Jovers^f natiure and sknpUpity* There is 
•«Ga]!c^A 8tpot within its jpcecincts^ that has 
Aot been tli^ subject of fabulous invention^ 
HOT bemktifttl desc^ption* 

AjTCMlia ^as the countiy of ^hepherds^ 
i^and tber^c»>e sacred to Pan, the pastocal 
:god« It abounded in lofty mountains^ and 
' was a|;reeaUy intennixed with sylvan and 
.-chfiinpaifflt scen^y^ Its chief cities wece 
Tepesa, whence Pan ^bas the epithet of Te* 
gaeus ; Pallentseum ; Mantinea, where Epasn* 
.tUHK^ fetti Megalopolis, Belbina, and a 
few othei^ Arcadia was very populous, 
'and waa said to jconts^n three hundred thou- 
^sandislaves. 

When the nathres had occasion to con- 
firm any engagement by an inviolable oath, 
they proceeded to Nonacris, near which is« 
4ued a deadly stream called Styx, and to 
•swear by its waters was reckoned binding 
i>oth oa gods and men. This water cor- 
jroded every substance, except die hoofs of 
-cectain animals ; and by means of it Alex- 
:ander the -Great is s^d to have been poi- 
-soined. The fabulous river of Hell took its 
rise from this source. 
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Argolis. The principal citf in this dia- 
trict was Argos, supposed to be the fa- 
vourite residence of Juno. It was situated 
on the river Inacfaus, and was defended by 
tv^o citadeU. The inhabitants were denom* 
inated Argivi, a name by which the Greeks 
in general were often designated. Nauplia 
was the harbour of Argos ; and to the south 
of this was the lake c^Lema, where Her- 
cules slew the monstroUs hydra. 

To the north of Argos stood Mycense, 
the city of Agamemnon, after whose death 
it gradually declined, till at last it was de« 
stroyed by the Arg^ves. In a neighbouring 
grove the Nemean games were celebrated 
^very'tiiree years. 

' At die bottom of the Argolic gulf stood 
Tr^esene, so called from its founder Tros- 
sen, the iSon of Pdops. . Opposite to this 
city lies the island Calauria, to which 
Demosthenes being pursued by his ene- 
mies, he swallowed poison. 

West ftx>m Trcezene, was Epidaurus, 
and at the distance of five miles from this 
last mentioned place stood the &mous tem- 
ple of iEsculapius. 

The promontory of Scyllseum on the Sa* 
Tonic gulph was the burial-place of Scylla, 
the daughter of Nisus. Near Scyllseum was 
die town of Hermione, £tx>m which the pas- 
sage to the shades below was supposed to 
be so short, that it was not necessary to 
put money into the mouth of the dead to 
pay Charon's fare* 

Vol. III. B 
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GkiBCIA PROPRIA. 

This grand division of Greece was i>ouncl« 
ed on the north, by mounts Otibiys and 
Oeta, which divided it from Thesssdiy ; on 
the west, by the river Achelous.^nd Epire $ 
on the south, by the Corinthian and Saronic' 
gulphs, and the isthmus of Corinth, which 
separated it from Peloponnesus ; and on the 
east, by the iEgean Sea, the boundary be- 
tween Europe and Asia* 

The subdivisions of Grsicia propria were 
seven; Attica, Megaris, Boeotia, Phocis^ 
Locris, Doris, andifitolia< 

Attica. No part of Greece was'sio cele* 
brated as this $ and from the interests which 
will ever be attached to it, in the estintation 
of every polite scholar, it will be pr<>per to 
notice some of the principal circumstanced' 
connected widi it. Athens^, the capital^ 
was. long the. most illustrious seat of learn-^ 
ing, arts, and sciences, and deserves to be 
described at some:leng^. 

In very early times this city consisted of 
little . more than a .citadel, built on the 
top of a rocky eminence about seven miles 
round. This fortress was. suFKOunded by a 
strong wall, and had only one entrance, the 
ascent to which was by stairs. iWithin its 
preeincts were several magnificent educes, 
the chief of which was the temple ofMintti^ 
va, called Parthenon. After being burnt 
bjT.the Persians, it was rebuilt of the finest 

*.Now Setines 
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marble by Pericks, and still exhibits one 
t>f the most splendid remsuns of antiquity, 
being two hundred and twenty-nine feet 
long, one hundred broad, and seventy high. 
The colossal statue of Minerva, made by 
Phidias of gold and ivory, was thirty-nine 
feet high. In the citadel there were also a 
number of statues in honour of that god- 
dess ; among the rest, that which was believ- 
ed to have fallen from Heaven : it was, how- 
ever, merely a shapeless mass of olive wood, 
though held in the highest veneration. 

Adjoining to the Parthenon was the pub- 
lick treasury. ' The chief of the prytanes, 
or the president of the senate, who was 
changed daily, had the charge of the key ; 
but some of the treasurers, having embez- 
zled part of the publick money, burnt this 
edifice to the ground, in order to conceal 
their peculation. 

At first the Athenians attended chiefly to 
agriculture, particularly to the cultivation 
of the olive ; but afterwards following com- 
merce, they built a joint temple to Minerva 
and Neptune, with a chapel consecrated to 
each. On one side stood the olive tree, 
which was said to have sprung out of the 
-earth at the command of Minerva $ and on 
the other was a fountain of salt water, fabled 
to have been produced by the stroke of Nep- 
tune's trident. 

As the inhabitants of Athens began to in- 
crease, it was necessary to build on the level 
ground round the eitadel $ and in process of 
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time the lower city became embellished with 
many splendid edifices. The temple of Ju« 
piter Olympus, of Theseus, built by Ci. 
mon, and Uie Pantheon, or temple to all 
the gods, both which are still standii^ 
nearly entire ; the temples of Castor and 
Pollux, and of Apollo and Pan ; the Pry- 
taneum, whete those who had merited well 
of the state were supported at the publick 
expense ; the Odium, or musical uieatre, 
and the theatre of Bacchus, were among 
the most remarkable. 

Near the citadel was the fountain Callir- 
rhoe, the water of which was*used in nuptial 
and sacred rites ; and on an eminence at a 
small distance, was the place where the 
Areopagus assembled. 

The Ceramicus, however, or the place 
where pottery was made, is one of the most 
famous quarters of Athens. In it was the fo^ 
rum or market*place, surrounded with tern* 
pies and various other publick buildings. 
.Here were the porticoes of Hermse and Pce- 
cile, in the latter of which, Zeno the philo- 
sopher used to teach, and from this cii^ 
cumstance his followers were called stoicsi, 
stoa signifying a portico in Greek. 

Athens had three harbours, the Pirseua, 
Municia, and Phalerum, all very strong, 
.and united to the city by two walls, called 
the long walls, which were projected and 
partly executed by Themistocles. 

Independent, however, of the memorable 
places within the limits of the city, some of 
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which have already been cursorily noticed, 
the Athenians had several Gymnasia, either 
in or near the city, the principal of which 
were the Academia, Lyceum, and Cynos- 
arges. - The Academia lay about three quar- 
ters of a mile north-west of the city, and 
contained a gymnasium, a garden, and a 
grove surrounded with walls, and adorned 
with delightful covered wal^s. Here Plato 
taught his scholars, whence his followers 
are called academics; and such decorum 
was observed in the place, diat it was for- 
bidden even to laugh in it. 

The Lyceum* lay on the opposite 8}d.e- 
of Athens, on the banks of the Ilissus, and 
was remarkably salubrious. Aristotle, the 
disciple of Plato, chose the Lyceuiji for 
the place of youthful institution { zxid be- 
cause he tauj^t his followers while walk'iligy 
his sect was called peripatetics « 

The Cynosarges was situated on the north - 
of the Lyceum, on an eminence, and con- 
tained a gymnasium, a temple of Hercu^ 
les, and a sacred grove. It is said to have 
received its name from a wHite or swift dog, 
which snaitched away part of the* sacrifice 
offered to Hercules. In. this pliftce foreign- 
ers or citizens of half blood, that is, who 
were bom of an alien mother, performed 
their exercises 5 andhere Antishehes taught 
his philosophy, whence, a$ some say, he 

• So called from Lycus the ma of Pandion, who also 
save n^me t« iorc$»« in Asia. 

B2 
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was called the cjmic ; though others ima^ 
gine^ and perhaps with greater probability^ 
that he obtained.this epithet from his snarl- 
. ing disposition, which certainly some of his 
followers deserved. 

The inhabitants of Athens were proper- 
ly divided into three orders : citizens, so- 
journers, and slaves* The number of citi- 
zens seldom exceeded 20,000, of sojouni- 
ers or foreigners 10,000, while the slaves 
amounted to 400,000« The last two classes 
had no share in the government ; but to en- 
ter into the civil and political institutions 
of this famous republick, would carry us 
beyond the bounds prescribed. 

About ten miles north-east of Athens 
stood Marathon, illustrious for the defeat of 
the Persians by Miltiades. In the same 
direction from Athens was the fortress of 
Phyle, the first place seized by Thrasybu- 
lus with only thirty men, when he emanci- 
pated his country from the tyranny of as 
many usurpers. 

West from this lay Acham», the chief 
borough of Attica, which is frequently 
mentioned in history j and not far from this 
stood Eleusis, famous for the cdebrationof 
the mysteries of Ceres. 

Other memorable places in Attica were 
Erchia, Gargettus, Decelia, and Oropus. 

Megaris. This was a small tract of 
land lying at the top of the Saronic gulf, 
between the territories of Attica and Co- 
rinth. The chief city was Megara situated 
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on a rising ground, and possessing a good 
harbour caUed Nissea. The other towns 
of Megaris were very inconsiderablew 

The pecMple of Megara had twenty gal* 
lies at the battle of Salamis, and three huoH 
dred men at the battle of Plat^a. They 
even ventured sometimes to enter into hof- 
tilities with the Athenians ; but their couiw 
try is more justly entitled to distinction for 
having prociuced Euclid, than for all their 
other advantages combined. This great 
mathematician had conceived the highest 
respect for Socrates, and during a war be* 
tween the Megarensians and the Athenians, 
he frequently visited that philosopher by 
night in a female disguise, and returned 
again before day break, though the distance 
was twenty miles. 

^ BoeoTiA. This country stretched along 
the west of Attica and Megaris, from the 
Euripus to the Corinthian gulf. The soil 
was fertile, but the air was gross, and the 
inhabitants in general reckoned characteris- 
tically dull, though there were many splen* 
.did exceptions. 

The capital was Thebes, built by Cadmus, 
who first introduced letters into Greece.*^ 
It was situated on the river Ismenus, and 
had seven gates, with walls upwards of se^ 
ven miles in circumference. 

The other states of Greece were long in- 
dignant against the Thebans, for their per* 
fidy in joining the Persians, and for this 
they were severely punished* Under Pelo- 
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pidas and Epaminondas, however, Thebes 
was the mtyst powerful city in Greece. It 
was destroyed by Alexander the Great, af- 
ter a terrible carnage of the inhabitant^,; 
1>ttt was rebuilt by Cassander. 

About nine miles south of Thebes stood 
•Plataea, at the foot of Mount Cithaeron, on 
^he banks of the iEsopus. Near this place 
the Persians, under Mardonius, met with a 
signal defeat from Aristides and Pausanias. 

To the westward of Platsea lay Leuctra, 
the scene where the Lacedaemonians expe- 
rienced a dreadful overthrow from Epami- 
nondas, in consequence of which, they 
lost their pre-eminence among the Grecian 
states* 

On the west side of an extensive morassy 
plain, where the river Melas loses itself, 
stood Chseronea, the birth-place of Plu- 
tarcK, and remarkable for the defeat of the 
allied states of Greece by Philip of Mace- 
don, which they never afterward recovered. 

Not far from this was the cave of Trp- 
phonius, where oracles were delivered, and 
which rendered such ^ entered it melan- 
choly for the rest of their lives. 

Thespia, sacred to the muses ; Ascra, the 
birth-place of Hesiod ; Aiilis, whence the 
Greeks set sail to the siege of Troy ; Tan- 
gara, infamous for its cock-fighting exhibi- 
tions ; Delium,where stood a temple of Apol- 
lo ; and some other places, are memorable 
in the history of Bgeotia. 
* This country is further illustrious for its 
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connection with tibe miises. The mountains 
of Helicon and Pimpla, the fountains of 
Aganippe, Dirce, andHippocrene can never 
be mentioned without exciting poetic ima- 



gery. 
Ph 



'hocis. This district, or rather its capi- 
tal Delphi) was conjectured by the ancients, 
not o^nly to be the centre of Greece, but of 
the whole earth ; but Delphi is sdll more 
illustrious for the temple and oracle of Apol- 
lo, which stood on an eminence above the 
town, at the foot of mount Parnassus, and 
near the Caatalian fount. In the middle xif 
this temple was a chasm in the ground> 
whence issued a subtile vapour,. that threw 
such as breathed it into convulsions. It is 
said to have been first accidentally discover- 
ed by some goatherds. The priestess, or 
pythia, being placed on a tripod over the 
sq^erture, and becoming gradually intoxi- 
cated with the vapour, proceeded to utter 
her oracles, generally in hexameter verse, 
but sometimes in prose. To this oracle not 
only the Greeks, but many of the neighbour- 
ing nations use^ to resort for advice on any 
critical emergency. 

The revolutions which the temple and 
oracle at Delphi underwent are too numer- 
ous to particularize. In the time of Ci- 
cero, the pythia and her predictions had f (fl- 
len into contempt, but she did not wholly 
give up her very lucrative vocation, tiU »• 
ter the period of Nero's reign. 

At Delphi, as being most central, was 
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held the meeting of the Amphictfonic couiv 
cil, or deputies from the confederated states 
of Greece. In its vicinity likewise were 
xelebrated the Pythian games, at first every 
ninth, and afterward every fifth year. 

Cirrha, the port of Delphi, lay in the 
Corinthian gulf, about eight miles distant ;. 
and near this stood Anticyra, famous for 
the production of hellebore, once reputed 
specific in maniacal cases. 

In latter times Elatia,^ situated on the 
river Cephissus, became the principal city 
of Phocis, Its other towns Were inconsi- 
derable. 

LoGRis., The country of Locris was di- 
vided into three parts, but no' veir satisfac- 
tory account is given for/diis. Amphissa, 
defended by a strong fortress, was the prin- 
cipal town of the first district ; Opus of the 
■second; and Naryx, the native place of Ajax, 
of the third. 

Not hr distant from the last mentioned 
town was the famous pass of Thermopylae, 
•flio called from its hot springs. It was justly 
reckoned the key of Greece, and is immor- 
talized from the self-devotion of Leonidas. 
Where narrowest, there is only room for 
a single carriage between Mount Oeta, 
-which here terminates in a precipice, and 
•^e Malian gulf. 

Doi^is, or DoRicA. This country was 
of small extent, it lay along the foot of 
Mounts Oeta and Pamasisus. Its inhabit- 
ants were onejof the most ancient tribes 
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of Greece, from Dorus, the grandson of 
Deucalion. It contained four cities, £ri« 
neon^ Boion, Pindus, and Cytinium, none 
of them remarkable* 

.£toli A. This was the country of a very, 
warlike people, and extended from the top 
•f the gulf Naupactus* to the river Ache- 
lous. 

The towns were few, but of considerable 
n€^. Calydon on the river Evenus, was 
an ancient and. beautiful city, and the birth- 
place of Tydeus. At the efflux of the 
ilvenus into the Ionian sea stood Chalcis, 
not far from a mountain of the same name i 
and on the north-west extremity of the Co- 
rinthian gulf lay Naupactus, so called from 
the number of ships built there ; but its very 
site is now overflowed by the sc^. 

When the Athenians and Lacedaemonians 
had enfeebled themselves by mutual con- 
tests, the £tolians became a.very powerful 
people, and possessed themselves of seve- 
ral cities beyond their original limits. They 
were esteemed the bea* cavalry in Greece ; 
but were always turbulent and fickle in their 
disposition. 

EptRus. . 

The principal subdivisions of this country 
were into Acaimania, Thesprotia, Molossis, 
and Chaonia* . 

AcARNA^iA. Extending from the river 
Achelous to the Ambrocian gulph,^wa8 an- 

• Now Lepanto. 
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cientty included in Greece proper, but af« 
terwards added to £pire. 

Near a promontory of the same name, at 
the mouth of the Ambrocian gulph, lay the 
little to^m of Actium, celebrated for its 
temple of Apollo, and still more for the de« 
cislve naval fight between Augustus, and 
Anthony and Cleopatra. In commemora** 
don of his victory, Augustus built the town 
of Nicopolis on the opposite side of the 
strait, and instituted the Actian games, 
which were celebrated every five years* 

The chief city, however, of Arcanania 
was Stratus, idbout twenty-five miles from 
die effliux of the river Achelous ; and iti lat- 
ter times Leucas, built by a colony from 
Corinth on the isthmus which joined the 
peninsula of Leucadia to the main land* 
Near this, was the rock of Cephalonia, or 
the lover's leap, which Sappho and others 
tried, to cure their hopeless passion. 

Thesprotia. The chief city of this 
country was Ambrocia, the royal residence 
of Pyrrhus, situated near the head of the 
gulph of the same name* It was built by a 
colony from Corinth. 

On the strait which separates Corcyra 
from the main land, lay Posidium, Buthro- 
tum, Portus Pelodis ; and to the south were 
Chimserium and Ephyra, near the lake 
Acherusia, trough which ran the river 
Acheron ; and into the latter flows the mud* 
dy Cocytus, at no great distance from the 
Istke Avemus. 
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Indeed it is generally supposed that Ho- 
ilieF.eofMed the names of his infernal lakes 
%Qd rivers from those of Thesprotia* 
. MoLOSsis, the country of the Mollossi, 
lay to. the north-east of Thesprotia. The 
mos^ remarksible.tovm of this district waa 
OodQn9«» at the foot of Mount Tomarus^ 
iS^m<^s for the teo^le and oracle of Jupiter, 
M iPtlts built by the Fel^sgi^ who justly de-^ 
gi^^i;«a|ed i&eir gpds as the rulers of all 
thing^t 

The other renpiiarkable places in Molossis 
were Tecmon, and Passaron, where the 
kit)^o{ the couiitry at their accession u^ed 
%o i^ear that they would govern s^:cording 
10 thjQ. laws ; and the .people^ that they 
would defend their native soil. 

Cq^^onia. The chief towns of this dis- 
tHkct, were Oricum^ situated in a cham- 
ps^gI^ north of th^ Acroceraimian moun* 
^ns, S9caUed£i?om their tops being struck 
with liiiynder.^^Pakeste, where Gaesar landf^ 
ed wh€^ in pursuit. pf Ppmpey, Cassiope 
awd Pbi|l|u;rum. Among the inland townsy 
were Antigponea an4 .Phsenice, 

Chaonia is ssud to have received its name 
i|?om Qhaon, the companion of Helenus, 
the aon of Priam, who was inadvertently 
killed m hunjting* The celebrated mount 
Pindus^ which consists of several ridges, 
mst par% through Epire. 
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Thessalia. 

According to Herodotus this country was 
wholly enclosed by mountains, on the eas% 
by Pelion and Ossa ; on the noith by Olym- 
pus ; on the west by Pindus ; lind on the 
south by Othrys and Oeta. The interven- 
ing champaign, constituting Thessahr, was 
watered by numerous streams, all of whieh 
uniting in the rirer Pencus, devolved their 
waters into the Thermaic gulph^ by a nar-' 
row passage, supposed to have been openecl 
by an earthquake, between Olympus and 
Ossa. 

Along the banks of the Peneus was the 
delightfiil' vale of Teihpe, the sufagect' of 
every poet's theme. This was about five 
miles long, but of various breadth. V ' 

At the foot of mount Oeta, andnoHh of 
Thermopylae, stood Heraclea, so called from 
Hercules, who is said to have cofisumed 
himself in a burning pile on the top of Oeta 
near this place. Lamia and •Hjrpata, Laris- 
sa, the city of Achilles, Pegasaeaiidtheptfst 
of Pherae, the capital of the tjrrant Alexani 
der, whom Pelopidas conquered, sAso lay 
in this quarter. 

About three miles from Pegasee* stood 
lolcos, the city of Peliasrand Jason, atid not 
far from the latter, Aphetse, whence the 
Argonauts set sail. Near loicos likewise 
was Demetrias, built by Demetrius Polior- 
cetes, which soon became very populous, on 

• Now the gi^h of SalonicKk' . ' ' '' 
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Qiecoodt of its local advantages. North of 
this lay MeKboca, the city of Philoctetes, 
famoHs for the manufacture of purple. 

At the bottom of mount Othrys^ the 
abode of the Centaurs, stood AIos, washed 

' by the river Amphrysus, along the banks of 
•which Apollo used to feed the flocks of Ad- 
xnetus ; and near the reflux of this .stream 
lay Thebae, which some hare confounded 
•with Thebes in Bseoiiisu 

South from Larissa, already mentioned, 
lay Pharsalus, near which the eyer memor- 
able-battle took place between Caesar and 
-Pompey, when the latter .fled to Larissa. 

' - Towards the confines of Macedonia was 
amount Pierius, sacred to the muses, and 
&om which they are called Pierides. Many 
-other places in Thessaly are mentioned by 

' the poets .and historians, but they do not 

^ deserve a .particular- indication in this ine« 
moir. 

The Thessalian women were said to pos- 
•sess remarkable, skill in magick. By their 
charms or spells they pretended to perform 
•the most wonderful things ; to raise or allay 
•tempests, to recal the dead, to destroy the 
Kving, and even to arrest the sun in his 
-course. 

: ^ .Macedonia. 
From the different form of government 
which for a long period prey ailed in this 

' country, it scarcely appears to be a legiti- 
mate<jirecian state, though usually included 
within its limits. 
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Macedonia is made to extend from '&€ 
mouth of the Peneus to the river Nessua im 
Thrace; including on the east the coi^itriel^ 
bordering on the i£gean sea, and surround- 
ing the Thermaic, Toronaean, Singitic^and 
and Strymonic gulfs ; but the precise bounds 
aries on the other sides are not ascex^ 
tained. 

The country lying between the mouth of 
the Peneus and the Ludias was called Pie^ 
ria ; the towns on this coast were Heracle^ 
um, Phila, Dium, and Pydna, near which 
last Paulus iEmilius defeated Perseus. 

To the north of Pieria, the country ob- 
tained the name of Pttonia, or £mathia« 
Pella. The chief town of this district was 
the birdi*place of Philip, and of his soU 
Alexander. It was washed by the Ludiasy 
and was a plaice of great strength. At some 
-distance lay Edessa, once the residence of 
the Macedonian kings, and afterward i^eir 
place of sepulture. 

Neistf the mouth of the Aidu^ and Chi^ 
dorus stood Therma, which gave name ti» 
the Thermaic gulf, afterward called Theii- 
salonica, and now Salonichi, where the il- 
lustrious Cicero spent the time of his exile^ 
The principal towns in early periods of hian 
tory on the north-east of the Thermaic gulf 
were, Ainea, Simila, Campsa, and in lat-« 
ter times Antigonia and Potidaa. 

At die head of the Toronean gulf atood 
Olynthus, a very considerable city, which 
was long either subject to, or in aliianoe 
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with, Athens. Being treacherously taken 
by Philip, it was destroyed, and the inh^ 
itants carried into servitude, which gave 
rise to the fatal war between the Athenians 
and the Macedonian prince. 

Between the Singitic and Strymonic gulfs 
lies Mount Athos, which projects many 
miles >from the plain into the jsea. On this 
vast hill stood several towns, the inhabit- 
ants of which received the appellation x)f 
Macrobii, from their longevity. Towards 
the west side of Atho», the two gulfs ap- 
proach each other within a mile and a half; 
^d through this isthmus Xerxes dug a nar 
vi]g;able canal^ so wide and deiep that, two 
ships could pass at once. In its vicinity 
stood Stagira, the birth-place of Aristotle, 
whence he is^ called the ,Stagirit^. 

Near the place where the Strymon di- 
vides into two branches, was built Amphiy 
polis. About 30 miles northreast of this city 
j^tood Neapolis, and above it Philippi, in the 
plamadjpining which Brutus and Cassius 
.were overthrown by Antony and Augustus. 

The interior part of Macedonia^ called 
Macedonia Superior, was possessed by va- 
rious tribes. This district was rough and 
mountainous, and. consequently cold. 

The country south of the Ceraunian 
mountain^, along the bottom of the Adriatic 
?ea, being chiefly inbabite^d by Greeks, wa^ 
nan\^d Illyris. Graeca. The chief, towns 
were ApoUonia, a plac^ where learning was 
much cultivated, and JDyrrachium, now 
C2 



Durazzo, the common landing place from 
Brundusium. Not far from this ia Pctra, 
where Pompey pitched his camp, and suf* 
fered a circumvallation to be drawn round 
him for fifteen miles, rather than venture 
an engagement with Caesar. 

GrJsciak Islands. 

To this geographical description of th^ 
continent of Greece it appears of manifest 
utility to subjoin a brief account of its 
islands. 

CoRCTRA, now Corfu, &c. 

This island lies in the Ionian sea, and it 
separated by a narrow strait from Thes-. 
J)rotia. Here were the celebrated gardens 
of Alcinous, which produced fruit twice A 
year. 

Corcyra contained a city of the same 
natoe, which was the residence of Alcinous ; 
and near the northern extremity of the is- 
land stood Cassiope. 

A few small islands, called Syboia, lie be* 
tween the south-east part of Corcyra and 
Epirus ; and near Leucadia, which has ak 
ready been mentioned, are the little islands 
pf Paxde. 

.Before the mouth of the river Achtlous 
are scattered a number of small islands, 
balled the Echinades, the principal of which 
is Dulichium. It was subject to Ulysses ; 
and to the west of this lies Ithaca, the resi- 
dence of that hero : it was about 25 miles 
in circumference, rocky and sterile, and 
contained a town of the same name, at tlie 
foot of movmt Neius, 



* This iskAd, eaHed also Sbme orSaftioi^ 
ties lAxmt fifteen m^es frbm Itiiaca, and is 
93 miles in circumference. The principtf 
tOFWn^ na»iedSamos, ims taken bf the* Ko* 
mans after a sie^ of four mondis, ^d 
plundered. The other towns Were of Mtde 
note.' Between Cephltloma and Ithaca i^ 
tile small island of Asteria. 

ZAcYNTnti^s, now Zante* 

South of Cephalonia lies- Zaeyndiud-, 
about 20 miles in cireumference, sylvan 
Idid fertile, with a town of the same name. 
South-east fipom this were the Strophades^ 
fabled to be infested by harpies. 
Cythera. 

lliis island was sacred to Ventift, and its 
toame is frequently used to desi^ate that 
goddess. It lies aboyt fiw miles from the 
promontoiy of Maka, and contained a city 
of the satne name, and another csdled Scan- 
dea, both excellently fortified, aiKl furnish- 
ed wiA commodious harbours. Gyther* 
was alternately under the power of the La» 
cedseiftionians and the AtheniaMs. 
ifiaiNA, &c. 

The island of iEgina, about twenty-^wo 
miles in circumference, lies in the Saronic 
guff, about ten miles from Attica. "On ac« 
count of its hidden rocks, it was difficult 
ef access on ail sides. The inhabitants were^ 
anctendy rivals of the Athenians by sea ; 
and, in the battle of Salamis, the prise of 
valour was decreed to them. In the event 
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they experienced mcusiy^ re volutions of for- 
tMX^ «ii4 s^bmit^ed to various master^.r-^ 
They.ar^ fanned JTor being the first p^<^de 
Aat coined qioney. 

. West frppa iEgina is Salamis, cpntaining 
% town (^ th^ s^me name* It was the island 
of TelaHM)n, the fadier of Ajax^d Teu* 
cer, and is about ten miles long, 

Round Salamis and i£gina are seven^ 
small islands, but none of them of any 
consequence. 

£uB.O£A, now Negrqpont, &c. 

This idand lies along the north-e.ast coa^ 
of. Attica and BoBotia, a|id is abou( 1^0 
miles in length, and 40 in breadth. It i$ 
separated from the po^tin^ntby the Euripus, 
|5^mar)(able for the irregularis of its tidos. 
Several of the promontories of £ub<sa ^e 
ine^tioned by historians, namely, Geraestus^ 
(^aph^reus, Carystus, and Amarynthus.. 
/ Ch^cis was the capital of the whole ^^ 
land, then ranked Eretria, and lastly Arte«> 
mi Slum, near which the Greeks, first . en- 
gaged with the fleet of Xerxes. 

East from Euboea lies Scyros, where 
Achilles lay concealed, and where Theseus 
died in exile. 

The Cyclades. 
. These islands received their Greek appeU 
lation from lying round Deloa, in the form 
pf a circle. Some authors reckon twelve 
of them, others n^ore : the principal are as 
follow : 
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Oelos. This island, called also Oi^- 
^R, was die birth place of ApoUo and pi* 
ittia. It was anciently said to be a floating 
island, and | was labkd to be chained by 
Apollo, who bound it to Mycone and Gy» 
aros* Delos abounded in brass ; and ves* 
*el8 of that metal fabricated here were heSd 
#n Mgh estimation. To some of the desert 
islands in this vicinity the Ronikn emperors 
fited to bcmish criminal. Cfios, near Su- 
nium in Attica, was a smidl but fertiie i^ 
lloid, and deserves to be particularized a^ be* 
ing the birth place of Simonides, the firrft 
«le^ac writer. This grt$t man being ask- 
ed by ting Hiero, what God is ? he -dts 
manded a day to consider it: when the 
Mme ^[uestion was put to him the ne'xt day, 
he required two days ; mtd so went on, iA«^ 
Ways douUing the time. The ling *ur» 
prized, asked him why he did so ? ^ Be^ 
** cause,'* said Simonides, ^* 4iie hmger I 
" consider the matter, i3ie more difficult it 
** appears to me.'' 

South of Ceos lies Gydmos, and still far^ 
ther in the same direction is Seriphu's, then 
Siphnus and Melos. East of Seriphus i% 
Paros, the binh place of Phidias and Ptax* 
iteles, and farther "Celebrated for producing 
the finestmarble. 

To the eastwanl of Paros lies Naxos, 
fruitful in vines, and therefore sacred to 
Bacchus. los, Thera, now Santorin, ahd 
some other small islands lie in the same 
quarter. 



C]^£X£> npw C^dia, is by far the.large8t 
(nftl^eGrjepian islands, extending 270 nxU^ 
in leiigth, and about fifty in brea4th. It, 19 
extremely mQunjU^inou^ and woody, biUlias 
many £ertUe plains^ and vallies. |i) t^e 
middle^ of the island stands mount Ida, and 
its eastern extremity is mount Dixst^, in a 
cavern of which Jupiter ia said to have 
been nursed* 

The three chief cities of Crete wer^ 
.Gnossus, Gortina, and Cydotiia. The hav* 
hour of the first was named Heracleupit 
fmd here the present capital of the island^ 
Candia is built. A number of islets su^rround 
Crete, but none of them are remarksible. , 
r . The Spoeaj>es, 

Th^se islstnds obtained their original ap» 
pellation frpm their scattered form* They 
fie chie^y qh the coast of Asia, to which 

quarter o|[ the globe they belong 

'; CarpsithuSj, which gave name to the Car- 
ptathiaii sea, stands eastward of Crete. In 
the same direction, and near the coast of 
l^ycia, is Rhodus, ubout 125 miles in ^ir- 
cumference, which contained the cities of 
Lindus, Camirus, and Rhodus, the latter 
famous for its maritime force, and likewise 
for the brazen . colossus or image of the 
sun, about 105 feet high» This W8^ the 
worknE^aijship of Chafes, a native of the 
island, and employed him twelve years. It 
w5^ overthrown b^y . an earthquake eighty^ 
five years after its erection, and lay on. the 
ground till Rhodes was taken by the Ssura* 
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tens. A, D. 653, when the metal which 
composed b^lng sold to a Jew, furnish- 
ed sufficient to load ninie hundred camels. 

North of Rhodus lies Cos,' now Lanjgo, 
about 100 miles in circumference : it was 
the native country of Hippocrates, the phy- 
sician ; of Apelles, the painter ; and of Phi- 
letas, the poet. 

Patmos, now Palmossa, lies in this vi- 
cinity. Here St. John wrote the book of 
Revelation. 

Samos, the favourite island of Juno, and 
the country of Pythagoras, stands opposite 
to mount Mycale, on the coast of Ionia. 
West of this is Icarub, which gave name 
to the Icarean sea ; and . north of Icarus is 
Chios, famous for its wip6 and earthen- 
wares. . ^ ' 

About 60 miles north of Chios lies Les- 
bos, an island of considerable extent, and* 
famous for its wines. The chief city was 
Mytilene; by which name the island is now 
known. ^ ^ v " 

To the north of this is Lemnos, now Sta- 
limene, the island of Vulcan, about 112 
miles in circumference. It contained two 
cities, Hephsestia and Murina. On the fo- 
rum or market-place of the latter, mount 
Athos, though distant 87 miles, casts its 
shadow at certain seasons. 

Upwards of 60 miles to the eastward of 
Lemnos, and five from the coast of Troas, 



Ues TEy£pos, about ten miles in circuit- 
It had one town, where stoo4 a temple of 
Apollo Smintheus, 

The other Gr^ciap islands are scarcely- 
worth an enumeration in this rapid survey. 




HISTORY OF GREECE, 

CHAPTER I. 

^r(mi the earliest Accounta of Greece to the gent'^ 
ral Abolition of Royalty in that Country •. 

HP HE history of Greece, like that of every 
^ other country, has its origin clouded by 
fiction, and replete with errors and absurdities. 
The artless song, or the rude and shapeless 
inonument, was the only commemorative which 
man employed in the infant state of society, 
to record his martial exploits, or the memor- 
able destinies of his nation. To attempt, there- 
fore, to trace and depict the several monstrous 
and improbable accounts, which the Grecian 
poets and historians of antiquity have trans- 
mitted to mankind, would be a task not only 
useless and insipid, but unworthy of the dignity 
of historical writing. Thp fictions of those 
men must not be blended with the palpable 
demonstrations of truth. In an ignorant and 
barbarous age, some degree of credit may have 
been, and certainly was, iittached to them; but 
they have been too long exploded to merit our 
slightest attention. Many indeed are the writers^ 
who, by the assistance of strong and lively 
imaginations, have endeavoured to clothe fable 
in the garb of probability, to separate truth 
irom falsehood, and to describe, in an uninter- 
rupted series, the history of ancient Greece, 
from the most remote antiquity. But the af- 
VoL. HI. D 
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fairs of the heroic ages present t6 otir view such 
a motley and mythological picturey as explained 
by ancient authors, that every modern writer 
has been under the necessity of adding some 
new conjectures of his own. Unsatisfactory^ 
however, and improbable, after all, are most 
of the interpretations given of those poetical 
and allegorical compositions; and the former, 
no less than the latter, appear to be merely 
the ebullitions of fancy, varied as to their pbject« 
We shall therefore dwell as little as possible 
on the fabulous age of Greece, for the reascois 
already assigned. Facts that are more proba-> 
ble, and which have been better substantiated, 
can alone demand the historian's attention. An-* 
cient Greete, which, at this time, constitutes 
the south part of Turkey in Europe, was com* 
prehended within the thirty-sixth and forty-se- 
cond degrees of latitude; extended about 380 
miles from north to south, and 310 from east to 
west; and was bounded on the east by the ^gean 
sea, now called the Archipelago ; on the south 
by the Cretan sea ; on the we9t by the Ionian 
sea, or Adriatic gulf ; and on the north by Illy- 
ria and Thrace. It contained the following king* 
doms : in Peloponnesus, Sicyon, Argos, Mes<^ 
9enia, Corinth, Achaia, Arcadia, and Lacpnia* 
In Greece, properly so called, those of Attica, 
Megara, Boeotia, Locris, Epichnemidia, Doris, 
Phocis, Ozolaea, and JEtolia. In Epirus, were 
the Molossians, Amphilochians, Cassiopsans, 
Dracopians, Chaonians, Thesprotians, Almeni- 
ans, and Acarnanians. In Thessaly it compre^ 
hended the countries of the Thessalians, the Es- 
tiotees, the Pelasgians, the Magnesians, and the 
Phthiotes. But the most considerable king* 
doms were Argos> Attica, Thebes, and Spartan 
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The Greeks are said to have derived their 
iiame from Gnecus^the father of Thessalus ; smd 
all those nations are affirmed by the learned 
Bochart and others, to have been descendants of 
Javan, the son of Japhet, and grandson of Noah* 

Greece is in general an excellent country, si- 
tuated in a temperate climate, in which none of 
the necessaries of life are wanting, and to which 
the seas that surroui^d it waft in abundance every 
superfluity. 

The raannersof the firstinhabitantsof Gree€© 
were rude and savage ; they fed on herbs, fruits, 
and roots. The time when they first began to lay 
up a store of acorns for a season of scarcity, to 
clothe themselves with the skins of beasts, and 
build huts to dwell in, is pointed out as the era of 
civilization. Till then they remained in the open 
air, or lodged in caves. It is ob'served, that the 
more feeble retired to sterile places, that their 
enjoymentsmightnotbe envied; and thus Attica 
became peopled^ The fabulists have endeavour^ 
cd to ix>int out the age in which those lived, who 
first taught agriculture, or attempted to make 
voyages by sea ; and it results from their chronol- 
ogy that the invention of these arts is of a very 
early date. By their voyages and military expe- 
ditions, a number of the Greeks made their way 
into countries more advanced in the sciences and 
every kind of knowledge. They brought from 
Phoenice the art of alphabetic writing ; and from 
Persia and Babylon, geometry, astronomy, and 
magic. 

For want of laws, the Greeks were long go- 
verned by oracles. It is the property of every 
religion, whether true or false, to act as a re« 
straint on the people. The most celebrated 
oracle was that of Delphi| where Apollo him.-^ 
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self rendered answers through the medium of 
a priestess named the Pythia« It was at first 
required that she should be a virgin, but in pro- 
cess of time a matron was substituted. She 
was seated on a tripod, placed over an openings 
whence issued a vapour that inspired the priest- 
ess with a isacred fury. In this paroxysm she 
pronounced, with the tone and gestures of a 
maniac, answers almost always intricate and- 
ambiguous, but the true sense of which wa* 
discoverable after the event. It is to be ob- 
served, that the heroes, kings, and even sages, 
appeared to have a firm faith in the oracles, and 
consulted them with great solemnity. Those^ 
who may think that they only affected this cre- 
dulity, must at least confess, that they appa- 
rently considered it as necessary to inculcate 
it on the people'by their example. 
^ ^ Sicyon was the most ancient kingdony 
2764* °^ G^'^ccCj o^ which we have any account 
* inhistory; and ^gialeus was its first king. 
^ ^ Inachus founded the regal government 
1846* ^^ Argos in Peloponnesus. Acrisius, 
one of his successors, transferred the 
seat of government to Mycenx. After which 
the Heraclidae, or descendants of Hercules, 
made themselves masters of it and of the whole 
peninsula. 

j^ ^ Athens was formed into a regular go- 
1556* ^®^"°^®"^ ^y Cecrops, an Egyptian, who 
' carried thither a colony of people from 
the mouths of the Nile. He married the daugh- 
ter of Actasus, king of that country, established 
a new monarchy, and founded the afterward so 
much celebrated city of Athens. Cecrops is 
said to have taught the Greeks the several arts 
of peace and war, to have instituted the laws* 



and rules of marriage, and to have appointed 
religious and civil offices* He is also supposed . 
to have been the founder of the Areopagus^ a 
court of justice, on the plan of the Egyptian 
tribunals. The reign of Araphictyon, the third 
king of Athens, is chiefly remarkable for the es- 
tablishment of the council of the amphictyons^ 
a deputation from the twelve Grecian states, 
that assembled twice a year at Thermopylae, to 
consult the common interest of Greece. The- 
seus, one who succeeded to the throne of Athens^ 
is said to have founded a more perfect equality 
amongst the citizens, in which the state rather 
resembled a republic, than a monarchy. Not- 
withstanding his many public and private vir- 
tues, he fell a sacrifice to the inconstancy of the 
people, and suffered banishment by ostracism*i 
a mode of judgment he had himself instituted* 
Codrus was the last Athenian king ; during his 
reign the Dores and Heraclidx had regained all 
Peloponnesus, and encroached on the Athenian 
territory. The Delphic oracle declared, that 
the Heraclid« should finnlly prevail, \f they ab- 

* Ostracism, so called from oi^nov, a, sheU or tile^ was 
a kind of popular judgment or condemnation among the- 
Athenians, whereby such persons were banished as had 
power and po|Kilarity enough to anempt any thin^ 
a>gainst the public liberty. 

The process in this condemnation was thus : the peo- 
ple being assembled, every man took a tile called, o^pofiot 
and carried it to a certsun part of the market place, 
surrounded with wooden rails for that purpose, in which 
were ten gates for the ten trtlfct to enter distinctly : iii 
this place the tiles were deposited by each person, and 
numbered in gross by the arebotu. If .the tiles did not 
i^mount to 6000^ the ostracism was void. Then laying 
eve/y name by itself, the archons pronounced him, 
whose name was written by the major part, banished 
fojr ten yearsf with leave to enjoy his estate. 
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Stained fi*oin injuring the person of the king pf 
Athens. This being known to Codrus^ he diji<- 
guised himself in the habit of a peasant, pro- 
ceeded to the quarters of the enemy, and insult** 
ing one of the soldiers, was slain by him in com- 
bat*. The next day the Athenians sent to de- 
mand their king, and the Heraclids despairing 
of success, suspended all farther hoslilities* The 
inimitable merit of Codrus was held in so much 
veneration by his subjects, that they considered 
no man worthy of succeeding him, and therefore 
abolished royalty. 

-n ^ Cadmus, we are told, founded the king- 
1448* ^°™ of Thebes, in which the monarchi- 

* cal form of government was more des- 
potic than in any other of the Grecian states. 
This prince is supposed to have been of Phoeni- 
cian extraction* He is universally allowed to 
have introduced into Greece the knowledge of 
alphabetic writing. To him are ascribed six- 
teen letters of th^ Greek alphabet* But as the 
order, names, and form of the Greek characters 
greatly correspond with those of the Phoenician) 
there can be no doubt, that the Greek letters 
were formed from the Phoenician, and that Cad- 
mus did not invent, but copy them. He is also 
said to have taught the people navigation and 
commerce, the method of cultivating the vine, 
and the art of forging and working metals* 
Many of his descendants act no inconsiderable 
part in the writings of the ancient poets ; and 
the tragical occurrences that befel them are 
universally known* 

-n Q Sisyphus has been generally reckoned 
1514* ^^® founder of the kingdom of Corinth^ 

' He is said to have been the son of ^olus, 
and grandfather of the celebrated Ulysses. Hi^ 
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successor Glaucus iscermtnonly supposed to hav^ 
instituted the Isthmean games. The Corinthian 
numarchy, however, did not long continue in 
the lineal succession of Sisyphust His family 
became extinct ; or, as others affirm, was driven 
from the throne ; when the Bacchids seized the 
reins of government. Subsequent, however, to 
this, Corinth fell under an aristocracy ; and a 
supreme magistrate, whom they called prytanis, 
was annually elected from the body of the no- 
bles* The aristocratic government continued 
until Cypselus found means to usurp the regal 
power, who transmitted the same to his son. 
•D ^ The Spartan, or Lacedsemonian go- 
lYQA vemment was at first monarchical. Its 
* founder was Lelex. The little that is 
known of the origin of this monarchy, must be 
ascribed to the contempt in which the Lacedae* 
monians always, held literature and learning* 
Helen, the daughter of Tyndareus, the seventh 
king^ of Sparta, is famous in story fi>r the ten 
years war which her beauty and infidelity occa- 
sioned. She was first stolen away by Theseus ; 
for which reason Tyndareus bound all her suitors 
by an.oath, to allow her to make choice of her 
own husband ; and that if she should be carried 
ofl'a second time they would join all their forces, 
and endeavour to restore her. Whereupon 
Helen married Menelaus, the son of Atreus, 
and brother of Agamemnon. They had not 
long enjoyed the sweets of conjugal union, when 
Paris, son of Priam, king of Troy, universally 
accounted the handsomest man of his age, and 
adorned with the frivolous accomplishments 
that usually captivate the female mind, arrived 
in Sparta. His person, attainments, and ad- 
dress, seduced the affections of Helen ; and she 



abandoned her countiy, her husband, and rela« 
dons ; and was transported with all her treasure 
to the Trojan land. Menelaus, by the advice 
of his brother Agamemnon, demanded the per- 
formance of the promise made by the princes 
her admirers, and their assistance in the expe- 
dition against Troy. It cost the Greeks, how- 
ever, much bloodshed, before ample revenge on 
the perpetrator and abettors of this dishonour* 
able act could be executed by the taking of Troy* 
The kingdoms of Argos, Mycenae, and Lace* 
daemon, were afterwai*d. united under Orestes* - 
■g P Caranus, an Argive by birth^ and a de- 
7*95 * ®^®^^^^^ ^^ Hercules, established the 
' regal govemniient in Macedonia* Roy- 
idty, in spite of the dangers that had proved fa-i 
ti^ to it in most of the Grecian communities^ 
subsisted in this kingdom for the space of siie 
hundred and forty-seven years* 

Such are the general outlines of the Grecian 
nation, after it was first formed into regular ad- 
ministrations. Each particular state, assuming 
to itself the power of modelling its own form of 
government, might be properly considered as an* 
independent sovereignty* The regal power, aa 
we have seen, was the first that was established 
In Greece. In the politics of the heroic ages, 
superior opulence and extensive property were 
no marks, or cause, of distinction and preem^ 
inence. The warlike tribes knew no difference 
amongst men, but what personal merit and abil*' 
ities effected. But if we examine minutely th& 
power and authority of each sovereign, in mat* 
ters appertaining to his own dominions;' or if 
we carefully observe the influence of the chief* 
tain over his people ; we shalhdiscover, that the 
vegal jurisdiction wa% in general, limited and' 
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moderated by^ the wisdom of a mixed govern- 
ment. In each particular kingdom, the will of 
the prince was fettered by the prudence of his 
counsellors, or the roice of the people. It is, 
however, reasonable to infer, that, had the Greeks 
never known oppression, nor experienced the 
insolence and tyranny of their kings, their rega( 
power would have still continued. But the re- 
publican government, in most of the states of 
Greece^ succeeded monarchy ; and on the ruins 
of royalty was the freedom of man, though noe 
always his happiness, more fully established. 

Beside the same language, religion, and in- 
terest, which prevailed throughout the Grecian 
territory, and tended to unite the several small* 
and independent states, and to consolidate thent 
into one body politic, games were instituted m 
difTerent parts of Greece, and prizes adjudged 
to the victors. At these sports all the inhabit-* 
ants of the Grecian communities assembled ; 
and the youth were exercised in feats of activity 
and strength, and thereby enabled the better to 
endure the hardships and fatigues of war* The 
council of the amphict^ons waS) however, the 
most indissoluble bond of their union.^ The 
amphictyonic institution was at first established 
in the northern parts of Greece, for the pur- 
pose of repelRng foreign invasion ; and had been 
Ibund equally useful, in promoting concord and 
unanimity at home. In process of time, how- 
ever, the amphictyons became a representative 
assembly of the whole Grecian nation. The 
states that sent deputies to this council were 
twelve. Each independent community deputed 
two members, one of whom was called tlie py- 
lagoras, and had charge of all civil concerns ; 
the other was n^med hieromnemony and to hii% 
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were committed the iateresls of religion* Afr 
ter the abolition of royalty, the number of am-r 
phictyons was increased to about a hundred. 
The vernal assembly was b^ld at Delphi ; and 
the autumnal meeting at Thermopylae. After 
the deputies had met at the place appotntcdy 
they took an oath, guarded by the most solemn 
imprecations, ^' That they would never subvert 
any amphictyonic city^ or stop the courses o( 
its water ; but punish to the utmost of theil^- 
power all who should dare to commit these 
outrages, and oppose every attempt to depreciate^ 
the reverence of the gods." To this council 
was committed every thing pertaining to peacer 
and war, to i^eligion^ and the interests of the 
state. The deputies who composed this au« 
gust body had full powers delegated to thent 
from their constituents^ to act and resolve what^* 
ever appeared most conducive to the Common 
weal. Nor was their authority limited to thft 
4ecision of public affairs, as a deniier resort.M% 
t^y could even raise troops, and prDciaim wai'f 
in the firat iBstan(;.e« 



The Gvuemment (f Sfiarta^ to the Subjugation of 
the Meaaenians. 

nPHE Heracltd», or posterity of Hercules, 
■■• having expelled Tisamenes, the son of 
Orestes, from the throne, divided thecoun tries 
they had subdued, and of which the principal 
leaders became sovereigns. Temenes had Ar- 
gjos; Chresph6ates, Messenia; and Aristode* 
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Hosxsj Lacedsmon. But Aristodemus during 
about thta time» his two sons Euristhenes and 
Procles succeeded to the soTereignty of Sparta* 
These princes neither parted the kingdom be^ 
Ween, them^ nor did they reign altematelf* 
Whether this were owing to the contmands of 
their fatheri or to some other cause, of which 
we are ignorant, certain it is they goTemed 
conjointly) and with equal authority ; each of 
them being styled king of Sparta, and acknow* 
ledged in that capacity. What renders this 
more astonishing is, that these two brothers em 
tertained the strongest aversion for each other; 
and their whole Uves were spesA in continual 
broils and disagreements* The same misun* 
derstanding likewise prevailed between their 
successors. And nevertheless this singular and 
seemingly inconsistent form of goyemm^nt ex- 
isted for several centuries, until Uie two fami^ 
ties became extinct* 

The revolution, which had driven the descend^ 
ants of Pelops from the. throne, had caused all 
the horrors and miseries of war to be felt jn Pe- 
loponnesus; and the inhabitants had been oblige 
ed to seek an asylum, in some of the neighs 
bouring states. 1^ order, therefore, to repeople 
the kingdom, £urysthenes and Procks bestow* 
ed ssti sdl strangers, that would fix their abode 
in Lacedssmon, the rights and privileges d? 
Qitizens, This decree was afterwards reversed 
by Agis, the son and successor of Eurysthenes, 
and. a tax imposed upon all peasants* The He- 
lotes were the only people that would not submit 
to this impost; but waged war against the Spar- 
tans* The (fttisens, however,, finally prevailed, 
and the wretched Helotes and their posterity 
ir^5 4oaioed to perpetual slavery* 
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Lfcurgusythe tenth in descent from Hercules^ 
received the Spartan sceptre upon the death of 
his brother Polydectes. But his sister-in-law 
proving pregnant, he resigned the crown. The 
widow of Polydectes, however, intimated to 
Lycurgus, that if he would consent to marry 
her, the child should be destroyed ; and thus 
no posthumous son of his brother would disap- 
point his succession to the throne* Lycurgus 
was shocked at the proposal, but feigning to 
comply with her wishes, exhorted her not to 
procure an abortion, for fear of injuring her 
own health. He commanded, however, some 
of his confidants to bring the child to him, as 
soon as it was born, if it should be a boy. This 
was accordingly done, and Lycurgus receiving 
the infant, whilst at supper with some of the 
principal persons of the city, presented him to 
them, saying. "My lords of Sparta, here is a 
king born to us." Then placing the child upon 
the chair of state, and pevceiving how much 
the people were overjoy^ at this disinterested 
action, he named him Charilaus. Thus did this 
great and good man sacrifice every proud and 
ambitious view to the performance of his duty ; 
and laying aside the regal authority, exercised 
that of protector only. This conduct conciliat- 
ed the esteem and admiration of the people ; 
but extremely Irritated the queen and her par- 
tisans. Whereupon Lycurgus, that he might 
suppress all the calumnies and insinuations pub- 
slished against him by the faction of the queen, 
determined upon a voluntary exile. 

He first visited Crete, an island famous for its 
laws, and for that polity by which it had been 
governed in the most early ages. From it the 
Greeks learned navigation, and derived many of 
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their legal institutions. After that, he sailed to 
^SyP^> &Qd carefully examined the civil and re- 
ligious establishments of that ancient kingdom. 
Thence he passed over into Asia, and there 
found the valuable works of Homer. Wliile 
thus employed, Laceds&mon having become a 
prey to anarchy and confusion, he was requested 
by the people and princes of Sparta, to return 
to his native country, that his presence might 
quiet faction, and promote harmony* 

Upon his arrlTal in Greece, finding all things 
in confusion, and the people weary of their pres- 
ent rulers, he determined to execute the plan 
he had long designed ; and to substitute a more 
popular form of government. Having first, as 
a necessaiy step for insuring the future success 
of his undertaking, obtained the approbation and 
assistance K)f tjie Delphic oracle, he made his 
intentions known to a number of his friends, and 
explained to them the plan he was about to 
adopt, and the method intended for accomplish- 
ing it. Accordingly, when his project was ripe 
for execution, he commanded thirty of the prin- 
cipal men to appear armed in the market-place^ 
at break of day. Charilaus, fearing a conspir- 
acy against his person, fled to the tenxple of Mi-> 
nerva ; but being informed by Lycurgus of their 
^ ^ real design, he became one of tlie con- 
-' * federates. Thus was a form of govem- 
* ment established, that has excited the 
admiration and applause of the world. 

In the political instituUpn established by Ly- 
curgus, the kings were permitted to rule, and 
had still the shadow of royalty ; but their power 
was greatly weakened and circumscribed. They 
had no considerable influence in the govern- 
ment, or credit in public deliberations. They 

Vol. ni. « 



were merely the first citisent in the state, and 
acknowledged the superior authority of the 
ephori and the people, to whom they were ac- 
countable for theirconduct. But they possessed 
privileges sufficient to distinguish them from 
the mass of citizens ; and their persons were 
held in the greatest respect and veneration* 

The aenate, which was intended to serve as a 
counterpoise between the kings and the people^ 
consisted of twenty-eight members, who sided 
with the people, when the regal power appeared 
to preponderate too much ; and, on the contrary, 
espoused the interests of the kings, when turbu- 
lence and licentiousness prevailed. By these 
means the power was equsdly balanced, and nei- 
ther the sovereign nor the populace could ob- 
tain an undue pi*eponderancy. 

The ephori formed a court consisting^ of five 
members, annually elected out of the body of 
the people, with authority to arrest and impri- 
son their kings, if they acted improperly. 

The people idso had their assemblies and con- 
ventions; and possessed a nominal share in the 
government of Sparta* But, as the senate con- 
vened and dismissed them at pleasure, and they 
never held any offices in the state, it is evident 
their real power must have been very insignifi- 
cant* 

In order, however, to depress the insolence, 
pride, and luxury of the great and wealthy, and 
^to banish misery and want from the dwellings 
of the poor, Lycurgus distributed the lands of 
Sparta and Laconia in nearly equal portions 
amongst the inhabitants of each district* The 
whole territory was divided into thirty-nine 
thousand shares, of which nine thousand were 
assigned to the city of Sparta. The principal 



luidholdersy on a aupppsition tllat reftisUmca 
would not only be ineffectual and raukf but 
might perhaps tend to their utter ruiny were eas^ 
'Ay persuaded to give up their property. In 
this manner was effected by Lycurgo^ that ex-* 
traordinary division of lands^ which banished 
from Laoedsemon all disdnction and preem« 
tnence, excepting what virtue^ and merit nator* 
ally obtain. 

This regulation, however^ did not appear to 
introduce an equality sufficient between man 
and man. Lycurgus, therefore^ withdrew all 
the silver and gold then in circuiaticm, and per^ 
mitted nothing but iron money to be given in 
exchange for every commodity. This coin was 
iMde cf iron heated in the fire, and quenched 
in vinegar, in order to render it britde, and x^k» 
fit for any other use. From that time all com- 
merce with foreign nations was annihilated, and 
the ships of another country never entered the 
ports of Laeonia. 

The next ordinance which the Spartan legis« 
lator established was, tlvat all, even the kings 
themselves, should eat at publick tables onlyi 
where modercution and frugality were to be ex* 
ercised ; and that thenceforth no man should 
be permitted to take his meals at home. This 
law was intended to destroy every the least de* 
sire of wealth, and to stop the progress of luxu« 
ry. This innovation, however, was opposed by 
the people with the utmost violence, and a tu- 
mult ensued. Lycurgus found himself obliged 
to quit the assembly, and to flee to a sanctuary 
for protection. On this, Alcander, a young 
nobleman of a generous but hasty disposition, 
pursued him, and struck out one of his eyes* 
I'ycurgus ea^ibited to the multitude his fac9 
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covered with blood ; at the sight of which they 
immediately relented, entreated his forgiveness, 
and delivered up Alcander to punishment. But, 
instead of condemning him, Lycurgus, by affa- 
bility and kindness, made Alcander become his 
most steady friend and strenuous partizan ; and 
the change thus wrought in his opponent en- 
gaged the people to receive as oracles the Ib* 
structions of this legislator. 
• Thus undaunted amidst the opposition with 
which he was encountered, Lycurgus proceeded 
in the business of reformation* We must, how* 
ever, attribute it to the ignorance, and barbarity 
of the age, that some of his laws so evidently 
militate against the feelings of humanity, and 
the ties of nature. All children, as soon as 
bom, were commanded to be brought by their 
parents, and examined by persons appointed for 
that purpose« Those that were well made and 
vigorous were preserved; but such as were 
weak or deformed were exposed to perish at the 
foot of the mountain Taygetus. And, that 
prejudice and partiality might not impede the 
progress of reform, the children that were 
healthy, and deemed worthy of preservation, 
were committed to the care of nurses provided 
by the state* As no Lacedemonian was per* 
mitted to have his children educated after hia 
own manner, the boys, at the age of seven years» 
were sent to the publick schools* Letters were 
taught them for use only, and not for ornament* 
They appreciated things solely by their utility ; 
rejecting the vain and the specious* And, there* 
fore, if they wrote what could be read, or spoke 
that which might be understood, they judged 
it quite sufficient, and after more than this they 
did not seek. The masters endeavoured, ta 
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gire their {mpils just ideas of men and of things y 
to aTud aU matters of a trivial or abstruse na- 
ture; and to confine themselves to points of 
the Mghest importance in civil life. Harmless 
raillery was encouraged amongst the boys ; and 
a quickness of wit and repartee was equally 
coooneaded. Their bodily exercises were of 
the most violent nature ; and the youths were 
particularly enjoined a fatiguing and laborious 
kind of liw» Every aft. seems to have been 
made use of, to render them patient under the 
hardships that might happen to them. Theft 
was encouraged, in order to prepare their minds 
for the ^ratagems of war ; but if they were 
caught in the fact, they were punished severely* 
Plutarch tells us of a boy, who had stolen a fox 
and hidden it under his coat, and. who rather 
chose to suffer the animal to tear out his bow* 
els, than to discover the theft. At thirty years 
of age, they were allowed to marry, to enter in- 
to the army, and to bear offices in the state. 

The discipline enjoined the virgins, was equal- 
ly strict with that of the boys. They were ac- 
customed to runmng, wrestling, and throwing 
the quoit and the javelin naked before all the 
citizens. Nor was this deemed indecent or dis- 
gracefol, as it might serve to check every lust- 
fol and inordinate desire. An education so 
manly, could scarcely foil of producing manly 
sentiments. One c^ the Spartan women, whose 
son was going to battle, gave the shield to her 
son with this advice Retiam with it, or vfion it / 
implying, she had rather see him borne upon it 
deady than that he should throw it from him in 
flight, or resign it to the miemy. 

Thie cryptia, or secret act, was an institution 
most inhuiaaa and detestable^ by which the l«»» 
s2 
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cedsmonians were permitted to kill the HelDte8> 
or slaves, whenever they became too numerous* 
Plato justly condemns this law. Plutarch denies 
that it was made by Lycurgus ; but Aristotle 
epcpressly charges it upon him* 

Such was the general purport of the institu- 
tions of Lycurgus. If there be some laws 
among them which we cannot approve, there 
are others that appear highly meritorious; and 
they were, no doubt^ on the whole calculated ta 
change and meliorate the condition of the La- 
cedaemonians, and to make them a great and 
potent people. 

When Lycurgus bad thus perfected, as he 
imagined, the form of the commonwealth which 
he had planned, his thoughts were employed ini 
rendering it fixed and stable. For this purpose 
he obliged the Lacedaemonians by an oath, that 
they should strictly adhere to the laws he had 
promulgbd, until his return from Ddphi, whi- 
ther he was going to consult the oracle, relative 
t6 something of which he would afterwards 
inform them. Being arrived at Delphi, he 
inquired of the oracle, if the laws he had given 
the Lacedaemonians were sufficient to make 
them happy ; and was answered, that nothing 
was wanting to render them perfect. This re- 
sponse he sent to Spartk, and then voluntarily- 
starved himself to death. Different accounts 
are, however, given of the place and manner of 
his death. Some say, he died in Crete, and 
that he commanded his ashes to be thrown into 
the sea, lest they should be afterward carried to 
Sparta, and' the Lacedaemonians thereby consi- 
der themselves released from their oath. 

The state thus instituted was soon at war with 
the Messenians, a neighbouring people* Th^ 
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cauaes of this war are not certainly known ; the 
Messenians accusing the Lacedxmonians of 
promoting ity and the Lacedemonians retorting 
the charge. But as the assigned causes tend to 
mark the manners of the age^ we shall briefly- 
notice them* Some Spartan virgins had repaired 
to the temple o£ Diana, situated between Laco- 
nia and Messenia, and to which the inhabit* 
ants of both states were wont to resorU These 
virgins were violated by the. Messenians; and 
TelecIuSf one of the kings, of Sparta^ was slain 
in attempting their rescue* The Messeniansy 
on the contrary^ asserted that the pretended vir« 
gins were armed youths in disguise^ who, with 
TelecluSf had come thither to assassinate their 
chiefs. To this quarrel another provocation was 
soon after added. Eupha&nus, a Lacedsmoniani 
had received some cattle into his pastures, be- 
longing to a Messenian of high birth, named 
Polychares. Euphaenus sold the cattle, and pre- 
tended they were lost. Polychares sent his son 
to receive the money for them; whereupon 
£uph»nus caused him to be assassinated. The 
Messenian went several times to Sparta, to de- 
mand justice and redress, but experienced only 
insults and derisions. He therefore retaliated 
his wrongs upon the Lacedaemonians, and slew 
all of that kingdom, with whom he happened 
to meet. These private outrages naturally 
produced national animosity ; and occasioned 
jB^ Q^ an open rupture betweeen the two states* 
743* -^^^^ expostulations had passed between 
the two kingdoms, a publick war com- 
menced, which private justice might have pre- 
vented* It was carried on for many years with 
various success, and the issue was doubtfuL At 
length the Messenians, prompted by the desirq 
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of freeing themselTes from an oppfessive state 
of hostility, sent to consult the or^e at Delphi. 
The answer returned was, that a virgin of the 
royal fatnilf of ^pytus should be sacrificed to 
the gods, otherwise the utter ruin of the whole 
Messenxan nation would inevitably follow. Upon 
this, lots were cast, and the daughter of Lycis* 
cus was the virgin on whom the chance fell* 
She, however, being considered as supposititious, 
Aristodemus voluntarily ofiered his own daugh- 
ter to be the devoted victim. But her lover, 
who was present, asserted, that the mariage be- 
tween th^m was already consummated, and that 
she was with child by him. This enraged Aris« 
todemus so much, that he instantly slew her ; 
and, that he might vindicate the honour of his 
family, by proving the falsehood of his asser- 
tion, caused the body to be dissected. Publiek 
rejoicings followed the sacrifice of this virgin i 
and the Alessenians concluded they should noviF^ 
be victors. After a war, however,, of twenty 
years continuance, in which the Lacedsemoni- 
ans and Messenians were by turns conquerors, 
Q Q Aristodemus, finding all things desper« 
y ' * ate, slew himself on the grave of his 
* daughter; and the kingdom of Messenia 
became tributary to Sparta. 

Among the events of this war, we must not 
omit to mention one, which, extraordinary as it 
may appear, is affirmed by many ancient writers 
to have be^ authentick. The absence of the 
Lacedsemonians from Sparta, in consequence of 
the oath taken at the commencement of the war, 
not to return until thdr designs were accom-> 
plisbed, was for a long time supported by their 
wives with great fortitude. But after the lapse 
of several ^ears^ and their being no prospect tha^ 
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Messenia would be shortly subdued^ the wivesr 
sent to represent to them how much they ne- 
glected the city. In consequence of this mes- 
sage, the Spartans decreed, that the Laeeds- 
monian youths who were under age, and had 
not bound themselves by the oath, should vetum 
to Sparta, and, associating themselves promts* 
euously with the young women^ preserve the 
city from falling into decay. When the war 
wa^ at length terminated, the offspring of these 
promiscuous embraces found themselves con-r 
temned by the other citizens* They thereupon 
joined in a revolt with the Helotes, some o£ 
whom, dreading the consequences, divulged the 
conspiracy. They were, therefore, permitted^ 
under the conduct of their leader Phalantus, to 
sail to Italy, where they settled, and founded 
the city Tarentum. 

After the Messenians had been tributaries to 
g ^ the Spartans for thirty-nine years, they 

' ' endeavoured to shake off the yoke 5 and 
the Argians and Arcadians having pro- 
mised them their assistance, the war was begun 
a second time« Aristomenes was commander of 
the Messenian forces* He defeated the Lace- 
daemonians in the first engagement, which con- 
tinued for a long time, and was obstinately coo« 
tested* The oracle being consulted, the Spar- 
tans were advised to seek a leader from Athens* 
The Athenians, envious of the glory of Lace* 
dftmon, sent them Tyrtseus, a schoolmaster and 
poet, lame of one foot, and suspected of insan* 
ity* As soon as the Spartan kings appeared ift 
the field, they offered the enemy battle; and 
were a second time routed by Aristomenes* A 
third defeat followed soon after. And the Spar- 
tans growing weary of the war, dissatisfied wi^ 
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their kings, and diffident of their own power, 
sunk into the greatest dejection and despond- 
ency. Now it was that Tyrtacus became useful 
to them: he encouraged them by his poems ; 
directed them by his counsels ; and recruited 
their armies by men chosen from among the 
Helotes* The Messenians suffered a discomfi- 
ture soon after, in which dieir general Aristo- 
menes was taken prisoner. With many others 
of his countrymen, he was thrown into a deep 
cavern; and was the only person not killed by 
the fall* Perceiving a fox gnawing a body near 
him, Aristomenes seized the animal by the tail 
and mouth, and followed him until he came to 
a small crevice, through which he forced him* 
self, and opened a passage to the light* He was 
received with joy and amazement by the Mes-< 
senians; and falling upon the Corinthians, at 
that time the allies of the Spartans, he put them 
completely to the rout. He was, however, 
seized again by some Cretans; but they being 
made drunk, he stabbed them with their owq 
daggers, and returned to his titx>ps. He is said 
to have celebrated three times the hecatompho- 
nia, or sacrifice appointed for those, who had 
killed a hundred of the eneniies with their own 
hands. But he could not avert the ruin of his 
g ^ country. The city of Eira was taken, 
* . * and Messenia annexed to the Spartan 
territory. Tyrtaeus, the Spartan general, 
was made free of their city, the highest honour 
they could confer ; and Lacedsmon, by the ac- 
cession of the Messenian country, became one 
of the most powerful states of all Greece, and 
inferior only to Athens. 
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CHAP. III. 

T%e Chvemment of Athens, from the E^tab* 
Ushment of the Archona to the Exfiulnon of 
Mfifiiaa. 

'T'HOUGH the Athenians reftised to have 
^ any other king but Jupiter, after the death 
of Codrus, they nevertheless made his son Me- 
don their supreme magistrate, under the hum- 
bler title of archon. This office was at first for 
life, but was afterward rendered decennial. The 
extinction of the family of Medon, however, 
gave the Athenians an opportunity of making 
the archonship annual. Nor did they commit 
g ^ the whole power to one person, but cre- 
' ' ated nine archons yearly ; and by these 
' means made the supreme magistrate de- 
pendent on the people. Before the time of 
^ ^ Draco, who succeeded to the archonship, 
623 * ^^® Athenians had no written laws. He 
• therefore undertook to alter the judica- 
ture of his country, and to compose a code of 
laws. Every crime, from the most enormous 
to the most trifling, was considered as equally 
heinous, and therefore punished with death. 
The severity of such a system defeated its own 
purposes. Aristotle tells us, Herodicus used to 
say, " That his institutions seemed rather to 
have come from a dragon than a man y and 
Demades rendered himself famous by observing, 
^that Draco's laws were not written with ink, 
but with blood." 

In this state of things, the character of Solon 
attracted the aUention of all parties. Beloved 



hy all for his private virtues, his wisdom and 
learning^ procured him the respect and admira- 
ls ^ tion of the publick. He was therefore 

* * advanced to the archontic office, with 
' fuU power to reform the laws and con* 
stitution of the state. His friends advised him 
to endeavour to procure the regal power, but 
this he absolutely refused; alleging that "ty- 
ranny resembled a fair garden ; it is a beautiful 
spot while we are within, but it wants a way to 
get out*" Rejecting, therefore^ the idea of 
royalty, he resolved to give the Athenians the 
best laws, which they were capable of receiving* 
Wherever he found things tolerable in the con- 
stitution, he refused to change them* ; and was 
at considerable pains to explain the reason and 
necessity of the alterations he made ; laying it 
down as a maxim, that those laws will be best ob- 
served, which power and justice equally support. 

The fii*st act of this great man, after he was 
advanced to his high office, was to cancel the 
laws of Draco, those only excepted which relat- 
ed to murder* He next abolished the debts of 
the poor, by a law of insolvency* To do this, 
however, with the least injury, he lowered the 
interest, and increased the value of money* 
In the midst of this transaction, some of his 
intimate friends, betraying the trust.reposed in 
them by Solon, borrowed large sums of money, 
with which they purchased estates, before the 
edict was published* This fraud was, at first, 
supposed to have been by the connivance of 

• How Vastly would it have redounded to the honour 
of reformers in all ages, and to the happiness of mdi- 
viduals who are the victims of their innovations, had 
theyxiarried in their minds, and adopted in their prac- 
tice, the prudent caution of Solon 



Solon ; but the suspicions were soon found to 
be without foundation, when he himself ap* 
peared to be a loser by the law he had passed. 

He next proceeded to regulate the offices, em- 
ployments, and magistracies of the state, all of 
Which he committed to the care of the rich. 
But as the desire of Solon was to act with mo* 
deration and prudence, while he intrusted the 
eSLecution of the government to the nobles, the 
supreme power was placed in the people. Fot 
this pui^se, he distributed the Athenians into 
four classes: those that were possessed of five 
hundred measures yeJEirly, whether of com ot 
liquids^ were placed in the first rank, and paid 
an annual sum of money to the publick treasury. 
The second class consisted of those, who were 
worth three hundred measures. And those that 
had two hundred measures, and not more, con- 
stituted the third rank. The fourth and last 
class, comprehended all those whose incomes 
did not amount to two hundred measures ; and 
to them no office or employment in the state 
was assigned. Thfey had, however, the power 
of voting in the general assembly of the nation ; 
and though this was at first considered as a 
matter of little or no importance, it was after* 
ward found to be productive of the greatest ad* 
vantages to the people. For, as Solon had pu^- 
fiosely drawn up his laws in obscure and ambi- 
guous terms, an appeal from the decisions of 
the magistrates to the general assembly of the 
nation was always permitted ; and, therefore, in 
process of time, all afiairs of importance came 
before them, and awaited their ultimate deci- 
sion. 

But, in order to guard against the influence 
of this democracy^ he conferred greater power 
Vol. III. F 
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on the court of Areopagus, which had been de- 
prived of much of its authority during the ar- 
chonship of Draco. Before the time of Solon^ 
the Areopagus was composed of persons conspi-- 
cuous in the state for their wealth, power, and 
probity. But he passed a law, that none should 
be created members of this court, unless they 
had previously filled the office of archon. This 
had the desired effect ; and the reputation of 
this tribunal was thereby raised to such a height, 
that for several ages, the judgment and inte- 
grity of its decisions were never called in ques- 
tion. The power of the Areopagus was very 
great ; and it is said to have been the first court 
that ever sat upon life and death. It was the 
custom, to hold their sittings in the night only, 
and without light. The purpose of this singu- 
larity is said to have been, that the members 
might not be prejudiced for, or against, any ac- 
cused persons, by seeing their gestures and their 
looks. Truth only was regarded ; and no at- 
tempt to warp the. opinion of the judges was 
permitted. Solon also formed a senate, to con- 
sist of four hundred persons. These had the 
cognizance of all appeals from the Areopagus^ 
and the examination of all causes, before they 
could be proposed to the general assembly of 
the nation. 

Such were the general institutions, which 
Solon established for the government of Athens. 
The particular laws, which this legislator enact- 
ed, were more numerous. In the first place^ 
all those who, in an insurrection or schi^n of 
the people, should retire from' the eytis which 
had fallen upon their country, and observe a 
blamable and dangerous neutrality, were con- 
demned to perpetual banishment, and theii^ 
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estates and property were confiscated* This 
law has been highly and justly commended, as 
tending to bring matters to a speedy and safe 
conclusion^ and deterring the seditious from ex- 
citing discord and dissension in the state. For, 
as honest and good men would naturaly espouse 
the part of those, who appeared to act conscien- 
tiously and uprightly, the wicked and factious 
.would dread their opposition. And, by making 
every man considered as an enemy to his coun- 
try, who should appear indifferent and uncon- 
cerned in times of public danger and tumult, 
he consulted the good of the state and provided 
against the most pressing emergencies. 
. He abolished the custom of giving portions 
in marriage with young women, unless they 
were only daughters. The bride was to carry 
np QK>re with her than three suits* of clothes, 
and some household goods of trifling value. The 
intent of Solon by this was, to render marriage 
no longer a traffic; but to promote a union of 
congenial minds and mutual affection* 

It would be tedious and unnecessary to enter 
into any farther details of the subordinate insti- 
tutions of this legislator. They have since be- 
come the basis of the civil law of Europe ; and 
we may with reason affirm, that his constitu- 
tions are still partly in force- 
After his laws had been promulged, persons 
,were coming to him daily to have them ex- 
plained, to know the reasons on which they were 
founded, and to advise him to alter certain par- 
ticular parts, according to their own humour or 
interest. Wearied, therefore, with these impor- 
tunities, and to afford means to his great work 
of settling into firmness, Solon determined to 
travel ; and having bound the Athenians by an 
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oathy that his institutions should be changed in 
DO part for the space of ten years, he departed 
on his journey. 

Soon after Solon had left Athens, three dif* 
ferent parties appeared among the people : those 
of tlie highlands, the lowlands, and the coast. 
They inflamed the minds of the Athenians 
against one another, and endeavoured to sub-^ 
.vert and usurp the government. Lycurgus was 
at the head of the country people ; Meg^cles 
was the chief of the inhabitants upon the sea^^^ 
coast ; and Pisistratus, in order, as he pretend*^ 
ed, to protea those in the highlands from 
tyranny, declared himself their leader. 

Pisistratus was of these the most powerfuk 
He was courteous and affable, generous with*^ 
out profusion, and beneficent without ostenta*^ 
tion. Two or three slaves constantly attended 
him, with bags of silver and gold ; and whea 
he saw any one out of health, or heard of a per- 
son dying insolvent, he was ready to do every" 
thing in his power to relieve him. He appeai> 
ed to be a lover of equal rights, andof ihe con- 
stitution. Solon, however, saw tlirough hia 
dissimulation, and was wont to say, *< Sir, were 
it not for your ambition, you would be the best 
citizen in Athens.'* This man was at the eve 
of success, and upon the very point of attaining 
the summit of his ambition, when Solon, after 
an absence of ten years, returned to Athens* 
Al> the factions pretended the greatest rever- 
ence and respect for their legislator, and re« 
quested him to resume his authority, and to 
compose the differences in the state. He left 
no means untried to bring the chiefs and their 
followers to reason, and to moderate the spirit 
of opposition ; but in vain. Solon, now arrived 
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HA an advanced age, was not able to quell the 
£BR:tions9 and direct the helm of government in 
the storm ; and Pisistratus, by artifice and du-^ 
plidty, became master of the commonwealth. 

■D ^ Having purposely wounded himself, he 
* . * drove his chariot into the market-place^ 
• as rf puraued by. his enemies ; and, ex- 
hibiting his mangled and bleeding body to the 
populace, requested their protection. A gene* 
yal assembly was immediately convened, and 
Ariston, one of his partizans, proposed to de- 
cree a guard of fifty men for the security of the 
friend of the people, and the martyr of their 
cause. Solon opposed the ntotion as much as 
he was able ; but finding his effort^ were vain 
and fruitless, he withdrew. And so great was 
the popularity of Pisistratus, and such the in- 
dignation excited by the visible marks of ill- 
treatment, which he bore^ that the proposal of 
Ariston was immediately^ agreed to. Having 
obtained the guards, which was all that he 
aimed at, he seized the citadel, and assumed 
the sovereignty of Al^ns. 

' Pisistratus, however, did not change any^ 
thing in the Athenian constitution. On the 
contrary, he endeavoured, . with all his pawer, 
to provide for the better execution of the laws. 
Kor did he lose any of that moderation, for 
which he had before been so remarkable. And 
not onty the assembly, council, magistracies, 
and courts of justice, remained with their fiill 
constitutional powers, but Pisistratus is said to 
have shown his- respect for the laws, by obey- 
ing a citation from the Areopagus on a charge 
of murder. 

• Solon did not survive the assumption of the 
regal power by. Pisistratus^ above- two years. 

¥ % 
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He died at CTprus, in the eightieth yearof hny 
age. After his death, the Athenians paidhiia 
the highest honours, and erected in the forum, 
and at Salamis (of which he was a native), a 
statue of him in brass, with his hand in his 
gown, the posture in which he was accustomed 
to harangue the people* Beside linowledge of 
legislation, he was a very eloquent speaker* 
and excellent in poetiy. 

After the death of Solon, Megacles and Ly- 
curgus, the chiefs of the other factions, who 
had been disappointed in their designs upon the 
government, uniting their interests together* 
drove Pisistratus from Athens. Megaclesr how- 
ever, finding his hopes a second time blasted 
by the fieictionjofLy curgus, offered to reinstate^ 
Pisistratus in his kingdom, provided he would 
marry his daughter. To this proposal Pisistn^ 
tus readily assented; but a majority in the 
Athenian assembly must be obtained, otherwise 
this compact would avail little. To effect this* 
therefore, a very ridiculous project was resolv* 
ed to be attempted. They found, we are toldi* 
a woman, whose name was J^hya, the daughter 
of Socrates, a man of mean family and fbr» 
tune. This woman, being of a prodigious size 
and very handsome, they placed in a chariot 
dressed in armour; and having made her ap^ 
pear to all possible advantage, conducted her 
towards the city, and sent heralds before to ad- 
dress the people in these words, ^< Give a kind 
reception, O Athenians, to Pisistratus, whom 
Minerva honours so much, that she condescends 
to bring him back to the citadel." When the 
heralds had published this intimation in several 
parts of the city, the multitude believing the 
woman to be the goddess Minerra, worshiK^d 
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her, and received Pisistratusy wlio thus recorered 
the sovereignty. 

After this, however, he ^as deposed by Me* 
gacles, irith whom he had quarretted about do* 
inestic affairs. Retiring, therefore, to Eretriay 
in Eubcea, with his two sons, he consulted the 
means of recovering the kingdom. Hippiaa 
proposed t» his father to attempt Athens by 
force of arms. This was accordingly agreed 
upon, and some of the other Grecian states af* 
lording him their assistance, he defeated the 
Athenians in an engagement, and a third time 
possessed himself o£ the sovereignty. 

Some anecdotes are related of Pisistratus^ 
which are creditable to him. Certain young 
men, that had been drinking at a feast,, in their 
return home met the wife of Pisistratus, and 
grossly insulted her. The next day, however, 
reflecting upon what they had done, they went 
in the most humble manner to entreat forgive-^ 
ness. Pisistratus heard their apology very gra^ 
ciously, and then said, ^< Gentlemen, I would 
advise you to behave more modestly for the fu«r 
ture ; but as for my wife, she was not abroad 
yesterday." It happened once that Pi«stratus, 
who, as prince of Athens, received the tenth 
part of every man^s rents, and of the fruits o£ 
his ground, perceived an old man gathering 
something amongst the rocks, he inquired of 
the man what he was doing, and what were the 
fruits of his labours. *^ Troubles and a few 
plants of wild sage, replied he, and of these 
Pisistratus must have the tenth." Pisistratus 
said no more, but, when he returned to the city^ 
he exempted him from paying this duty. Thia 
prince was eminent also for his love of learnings 
andof th&fine arts. He was the first that built 
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a librayfor public inspection ; and by him the 
poems of Homer were collected and digested 
into that order, in which we have them at pre- 
sent. Cicero speaks of him as the first model 
of that eloquence, in which Greece so eminent- 
ly excelled. He adorned the city with the most 
splendid buildings. And he continued to direct 
the government of Athens with wisdom and 
ability, and died at an advanced age in peace. 
« ^ Upon the death of Pisistratus, Hippias 
' * and Hipparchus, his sons, succeeded to 
* the government. They appeared to in- 
herit all their father's virtues ; and greatly fa- 
voured learning and learned men. Anacreon, 
of Teos, and Simonides, of Cea, were invited 
to Athens, and maintained there. Hipparchus 
directed the rhapsodists, or professional bards^ 
to recite the poems of Homer, at the great 
.feast Panathensa, that the people might be 
instructed in the sciences, and the moral con- 
duct of life. And so assiduous was this prince 
in cultivating the minds of the Athenians, that 
he caused statues of Mercury to be set up in 
different places, on which were inscribed short 
•o Q moral sentences. Hipparchus was slain 
5*12 * ^^ * conspiracy. The circumstances that 
occasioned his death are wrapt in inex-> 
plicable mystery. Certain, however, it is, that 
the motives which impelled to this act were of 
a private, not a public nature. Aristogiton and 
Harmodius, two Athenians of middle rank, de- 
termined the death of the two brothers. They 
resolved to put their design in execution at the 
feast Panathenxa, when, as all the citizens were 
wont to go armed, their arms would not excite 
suspicion. Hippias was to have been slain firsts 
but seeing him engaged in discourse with one 
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of the conspirators, they dreaded that all was 
discovered. Taking couragcy therefore, from 
the supposed despcrateness of their coDdition» 
they attacked Hipparchus, and dispatched him* 
Harmodius was killed by the guaid of Hippar* 
chus; and Ari&togiton, being taken by the 
people, was delivered into the power of Hippias* 

All those whom he suspected of being privy 
to this design,Hippias caused to be apprehended ; 
and as the supreme power was now lodged in 
his own hands, he treated the people with a se» 
verity unknown before* . The effects of this 
change in his temper naturally fell, in the first 
place, on those concerned in the conspiracy* 
He commanded Aristogiton to be put to the 
torture, that he might extort from him the 
names of the other conspirators* This man^ 
as soon as he felt the torments prepared for 
him, mentioned some of Hippias's best friendS|. 
who were immediately put to death. He thea 
named more, who received the same fate; and 
when Hippias asked him, if there were not stilt 
others, he replied smiling, ^ I know of no one 
now, but yourself, that deserves to suffer death*'* 
Leaena, also, a woman that lived with him, be* 
haved with no less intrepidity* Hippas har* 
ing directed her to be tortured, she bore the 
pain very patientl^.for a considerable time; but 
when she could endure it no longer, she bit off 
her tongue, that it might not be in her power 
to declare any thing injurious to the man she 
loved* The Athenians, who always honoured 
virtue, would not permit the memory of this 
sction to be forgotten. They erected a statue 
on which was represented a lioness without a 
tongue* 

This conspiracy being, as Hippias conceivedf 
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completely temiiDated, he endeavoured to se* 
cure himself in the possession of his dignity, by 
all the measures which human policy and in- 
vention could p€f8sibly suggest. He contracted 
friendship and alliances with foreign princes, 
and married his daughter to the son of the tyrant 
of Lampascus. After having thus strengthened 
his power, he increased his revenues by various 
methods, and obliged the Athenians to bring 
in their silver and gold at a certain price* These 
violent and oppressive modes of proceeding 
rendered Hippias and his government odious 
and detested. 

In the mean time the Alcmxonids, ejected by 
Pisistratus, had become numerous and wealthy, 
and resided at Lipsydiium. This &mily and 
their partizans were always contriving means 
for recovering Athens, and expelling the tyrants 
frbm that state. It happened, that the temple at 
Delphi was burnt. They agreed with the am*- 
phictyonic council, to i^uild it: and, being 
possessed of great riches, they executed their 
undertaking with more munificence than the 
contract required, and fronted the temple with 
Parian marble* This liberality had the desired 
effect : the pythia was corrupted, and engaged 
in all her oracles, to conclude her answers to 
the supplicants from Lacedaemon, with an ad- 
monition to the Spartans to procure the liberty 
of Athens. The Lacedsemonians finding this 
advice incessantly inculcated, and though the 
family of Pisistratus was at that time their friends 
and allies, Athens was invaded. Their first at* 
tempt was unsuccessful : but the severities of 
Hippias drove numbers to join them : and the 
Laceds&monians, irritated by their defeat, pre- 
pared in earnest for revenge. They sent a larg* 
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erarmy) which, being joined by the Alcmato* 
aids, laid siege to Athens. The Athenians at- 
tempted to send their children out of the gar- 
rison to a place of safety; but the Lacedemo- 
nians made them prisoners* Hippias and his 
partisans, not being able by any odier means to 
procure them their liberty, consented to surren- 
der Athens, and leave its territory in five days." 
Hippais retired to Segieum on the Hellespont, 
^ ^ which had been conquered by his &ther 
f"' * Pisistratus, and was under the govern- 
* ment of Hegistratus ; and Athens once 
more recovered its liberty. The Alcmaeonida 
were chiefly instnimental in this change ; but 
the Athenians considered themselves under 

Cater obligations to the two friends, who had 
t cpnspired against the tyrants. The names 
of Aristogiton.and Harmodius were held in the 
highest reverence, in all succeeding ages ; and 
statues to their memory were erected in the 
market-place, an honour never granted to any 
before; and from them the people caught that 
innate love of freedom, that deep hatred of 
tyranjay, which neither time nor terrors could 
ever after efface. 



CHAP. IV. 

Tlie Transactions of Greece^ from the Expidaion 
of mpptoB^ to the Death of Darius. 

nnHE Laceds&monians, were, at this time, at 
-*? the head of the Grecian states. Obliged by 
the constitution of their government to submit 
to a singular kind of monkish poverty, their am- 
bition knew no bounds. The conquest of Mes- 
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Miiiiy their ancient alUance with Corint^ and 
their fHiperiontf in power over the rest of the 
neighbouring communities, enabled them, in A 
great measiure) to command the whole of Pekvi 
ponnesos. 9tUl, however, they permitted no 
DppcMtuntty to pass, n^ich might serve to ex* 
tend their influence, and increase their domin* 
ion. Whenever the Grecian states had war 
with one another, or internal sedition agitated | 

«n7 of them, the Lacediemonians were always | 

veady to offibr themselves as mediators between I 

^the contending parties. The bumness of their 
Interference was generally conducted with wis« | 

dom, and an appearance of moderation. But 
they never lost sight of the great end for which 
their services were offered ; and always endeav« 
onred to extend their authority, or the influence 
«f their state. To every community, in which 
their assistance was for any purpose requested, 
they attempted to give an oligarchical form of 
government ; for in almost every one of ;the 
Grecian states, an aristocratical and a derno^ 
cratical faction existed ; and the Lacedaemonians 
were sensible, that a few chiefs, indebted to them 
for their situation, and which they should be un« 
able to retain without their assistance, would be 
the most likely to oblige that state to become 
subject to Sparta^ under the more honourable 
name of alliance. 

The same policy it was proposed to pursue 
with respect to Athens ; and the factions that 
arose there appeared to give asufiicient opportu- 
nity for effecting it. By the late revolution in 
afiairs, Clysthenes son of Megacles, and the 
most eminent of the Alcmsonids, became, of 
course, the first personage in the common* 
wealth. Isagoras, however, a man of birth and 
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fiirtune, and respected by the Bobility of Athens, 
opposed Clysthenes. But the latter, being a 
favourite of the people, contrived to divide the 
establishment into ten tribes, instead of four, 
df which it formerly consisted ; and also increas* 
ed the number of the senate to five hundred 
persons* Isagoras perceiving the intent of this 
change in the constitution, applied to Laceds* 
mon for assistance* Cleomenes, king of Sparta, 
immediately commanded the Athenians to ban« 
ish all the Alcmaeonids, otherwise war should be 
declared against Athens. Clysthenes obeyed 
the decree. Encouraged therefore by this proof 
of respect, Cleomenes marched an army to 
Athens, and banished at once seven hundred 
fitmilies. He then proceeded to dissolve the 
council appointed by Clysthenes, and to commit 
the commonwealth to the care of three hundred 
persons, all of them partizans of Isagoras. But 
the Athenians, being sensible they must either 
submit to slavery, or resist the Lacedsenkonians, 
flew to arms, and obliged Cleomenes and Isago* 
ras to retire to the citadel, where they were be- 
sieged two days, and then surrendered. After 
Cleomenes and Isagoras had departed from the 
city, Clysthenes and the banished families were 
immediately recalled. 

The Lacedxmonians repenting the service$ 
they had rendered Athens, and perceiving the 
sinister designs of the Delphic oracle, were de» 
sirous of restoring Hippias again to the sove- 
reignty. He was accordingly sent for from Si- 
geium, and after a long voyage arrived at La- 
cedemoB, where the Spartan kings, andthede* 
puties <tf the states in alliance with them, held a 
x^onsultation* Sosicles, the Corinthian, however, 
harangued most eloquently against the proposi- 

Vol. III. G 
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tion for restoring Htppias; and influenced the 
deputies of the other states so much, that the La<» 
cedsmonians were constrained to abandon Hip- 
pias and his cause for ever. 

The lonians being at war with the PersianSf 
they sent to Athens to request assistance ; where- 
upon Melanthius, an Athenian nobleman, was 
dispatched with a fleet of ships to Ionia. By the 
help of these, great exploits were perfonnedy 
and the lonians sacked Sardis. When the Per- 
sian king heard of this, he declared himself the 
enemy of Athens, and earnestly desired he 
might at some time have it in his power to re- 
venge the injury* The lonians were soon after 
reduced to the subjection of Darius. 

Hippias, therefore, being disappointed of the 
hope held out to him by the Lacedemonians, 
went over into Asia ; and applying to Artapher- 
nes, governor of the adjacent provinces belong- 
ing to the Persian king, promised him, if he 
would restore him to his former authority at 
Athens, that he would thenceforth be obedient 
and tributary to Darius* The Athenians, in the 
meanwhile, not ignorant of the journey or pro- 
posals of Hippias, sent embassadors to Artapher- 
nes, entreating him to give no attention to Hip- 
pias, but to sufler the people of Athens to re- 
main free and undisturbed in their present utu- 
ation. This nobleman, howev^, conceiving that 
it would be more advantageous to Darius if 
Athens should be under.a regal, than a demo- 
cratical government, answered the embassadors, 
that if the Athenians would be safe, they must 
receive Hippias as their king. The return of 
these embassadors occasioned a ferment in 
Athens. Universal indignation, not unaccom- 
panied with a fear for the safety and liberty of 
heir country was immediately excited. 
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When the news arrived, that the Persian had 
in view the conquest of Greece^ the Athenians 
and inhabitants of ^gina^ with others of the 
Grecian states, wisely compromised some differ- 
ences that had arisen amongst them, and which 
had produced some inconsiderable engagementS| 
that they might exert all their force against the 
common enemy. 

In the mean time, Darius desisted not from 
his design of undertaking an expedition against 
Greece, that be might gratify his revenge for 
the insults and injuries received from the Athe- 
nians* Mardonius was accordingly appointed 
commander of a fleet and army destined to at- 
tack Greece ; but, being unskilful, he lost many 
of his ships in a violent tempest, as they were 
sailing round a point of land, formed by Mount 
A thos ; and his troops, in passing through Thrace, 
were attacked by the inhabitants of that country 
in the night, and great numbers of them slain. 
This expedition having failed by means of these 
two disasters, Mardonius was compelled ^ re- 
linquish the enterprise, and to return home. 

Darius now, wishing to know which ef the 
Grecian states he might consider as friends or 
.foes, dispatched heralds to the several commu- 
nities of Greece, to demand of them << earth and 
water," * as tokens of their submission to his 
government. To this haughty claim of the Per- 
sian monarch many towns on the continent, an4 
most of the islands, acceded. But at Sparta and 
Athens, a determined refusal was not only given, 
but the publick indignation was vented against 
the Persian heralds, one of whom was thrown 

* Alt ancient mode of claiming superiority on one 
sadci and acknowledging subjecdon on the other« 
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into a pit, the Mher into a well, and they were 
told to take their *< earth and water" there. 

Darius finding that this limited undertaking 
would have great obstacles to contend with, be« 
fore Greece could be conquered, increased his 
armament to five hundred ships, and five hun« 
dred thousand men ; and gave the command to 
g ^ Datis and Artaphemes. This expedition 

." * accordingly set sail; and Hippias, now 
* an old man, served as guide and conduct- 
or. The conquest of Greece being the only and 
the avowed object, it was resolved to avoid the 
circuitous rout, which Mardonius pursued* 
They therefore drew their forces into the plains 
of Cilicia, and thence passed through the Cy-* 
clad^s to Euboea. As soon however as the Per- 
sian fleet was descried by the inhabitants of 
Eretria, they sent to demand the assistance of 
Athens. That state immediately ordered four 
thousand men to their aid. But the Eretrians 
were divided amongst themselves ; and after re- 
si st!fiig the enemy six days, the place was be- 
trayed to the Persians, who pillaged and burnt 
the city, and sold the inhabitants for slaves, ac- 
cording to the command of Darius. Previously 
to this, JKschines, the son of Nothon, seeing all 
hopes of defending Eretria useless, advised the 
commanders of the Athenian troops to return 
home, and reserve themselves for the defence 
of their native country. In consequence of 
this advice, they crossed to Oropus, and arrived 
safe in Attica. 

The Persian generals allowed very little res- 
pite to their troops, before they advanced against 
Athens. In this alarming situation, no mea- 
sures had been concerted for general security ; 
and the enemy passed into Greece before any 
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common defence had been proposed* The 
Athenians mustered all their forces, which, 
when joined by one thousand Platsans, did not 
amount to more than ten thousand men. These 
troops were commanded by ten general officers, 
possessing equal power ; amongst whom were 
Milttades, Aristides, and Themistocles, men of 
distinguished valour and abilities. But con- 
ceiving that it would be utterly impossible for 
this small number of forces to withstand the 
Persian army, they sent to Sparta, to request 
the immediate assistance of that state* The 
Lacedxmonians on this emergency readily a- 
greed to the proposal, and ordered their troops 
to be ready to march ; but at the same time de.« 
clared, that, on account of a law prohibiting the 
commencement of an expedition, except at the 
full of the moon, they could not depart within 
five days* In the mean time, Hippias having 
informed the Persians^ that Marathon was an 
extensive plain, where their horse might be 
able to act with the greatest advantage, they 
marched thither. And the Athenians, being 
apprised of the enemy's motions, commanded 
their troops to the same place* 

As soon as the Greeks came within sight of 
the Persian army and the plains of Marathon, 
Miltiades determined on an immediate attack* 
In this he was joined by Callimachus, the poIe« 
march; who, according to the laws of the Athe- 
nians, had the supreme power over the forces 
and generals* Each of the generals command- 
ed by turns ; but Aristides permitting Miltiades 
to command in his place, the rest followed hia 
example* Miltiades accepted this compliment ' 
for the good of his country, but would not en- 
gage till it was his proper turn to take the com- 
g3 
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mand. When that day arrived, without waiting 
for more assistance, he disposed his troops in 
order of battle, and placed his forces prirtdpatty 
in the wings. Finding the Athenians extremely 
animated, he commanded them to lay aside their 
missile weapons, to advance down the hill with 
great rapidity, and to engage the enemy in close 
fight. This order was instantly and cheerfnlly 
obeyed. The Persians, who had not been ac- 
customed to receive the onset of the enemy, im- 
puted this attack to the folly of the Athenians, 
and their ignorance of military discipline ; and 
what served to corroborate this opinion was, 
that neither horse, nor pikemen, appeared a- 
mongst them. The effect of the shock, how- 
ever, proved the wisdom of the plan. For, 
though the Asiatic horse was reckoned formicJ- 
able in champaign countries, yet in this con- 
lined plain, and encumbered with a numerous 
infantry, it was unable to act with advantage. 
The battle was a long time contested ; but at 
length the Persians perceiving the centre of the 
Athenian army weak, attacked it with great 
force, and broke through the line. This disas- 
.ter those on the right and left were sensible of, 
but did not attempt to remedy, until they had put 
the enemies to flight. Then joining their di- 
vided forces, they met the conquering centre of 
the Persian army, defeated it, and following to 
the shore the fleeing enemy, made a very dread- 
ful slaughter. • The Persians hurried on board 
their fleet ; but the Athenians took seven gal- 
leys, and destroyed several others. The Per- 
sians lost, according to Herodotus, six thousand 
three hundred men, and the Athenians one hun- 
dred arid ninety-two ; but amongst the latter 
were some of the most eminent men iu the com- 
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monweftlth. Eveiy ooe indeed seemed emu* 
lous to save their country, and to share the glory 
of the battle ; and the highest praise is due to 
the valour of the Athenian troops. ^ The Athe- 
nians who fought at Marathon," says the Greek 
historian, "were the first among the Greeks 
known to have used running, for the purpose of 
coming at once to close fight ; and they were 
the first who withstood (In the field) even the 
sig^htof the Median dress, and of the men who 
wore it ; for hitherto the very name of the Medes 
and Persians had been a terror to the Greeks." 
Justin says, that Cynegyrus, the brother of the 
poet JKst^ylus, having performed prodigies of 
valour in the battle, pursued the Persians to the 
shore, and laid hold of a ship which was ready 
to sail with his right hand. Some of the enemy 
seeing this, cut it ofi*, on which he seized it with 
•his left ; and being deprived of that also, he fast- 
•ened his teeth in it, and thus expired. The 
same author tells us, that Hippias, who expected 
to have been restored to the kingdom of Athens 
by the power of the Persians, perished in this en- 
gagement ; but others relate, that he escaped, 
and died miserably at Lemnos. 

The collective accounts that are given of this 
battle seem sufficiently consistent, to engage us 
to confide in the general veracity of the histo- 
riansk The greatest inconsistency would seem 
in the small number of the Athenians, that are 
reported to have been slain, contrasted with the 
slaughter of the Persians. But this is not im- 
probable ; and in authentick accounts of battles 
in diffetpent ages, as great a disparity of num- 
bers has appeared. 

After the battle of Marathon, however, the 
Persian armament was still formidable i nor 
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was Athens^ by the effects of this glorious victo- 
ry, immediately delivered from the danger with' 
which it was menaced. The Persian commander, 
in hopes of caiTying the city by a sudden assault, 
doubled Cape Sunium,and bore away for Athen^. 
But Miltiades, seeing the danger of his coun- 
trymen, and leaving Aristides with a thousand 
troops to guard the prisoners and spoils, march* 
ed, in all haste, the rest of the forces, and ar« 
rived at a small distance from the city before 
the enemy was in a condition to attack it. As 
soon as the Persian admiral had notice, that 
Miltiades and the Athenians were so near, he 
weighed anchor from Phalerum, and steered 
for Asia, without attempting any thing farther. 
The Eretrians, who had been made prisoners, 
Darius settled on an estate, about twenty-four 
miles from his capital* 

No sooner was Athens delivered by the vic- 
tory of Marathon from impending destruction, 
than the Athenians meditated revenge on. those 
islands, which had exerted themselves in the 
cause of Persia. For this purpose, they fitted 
out a fleet of seventy ships, to exact fines from 
them for their delinquency, or to punish them in 
a different manner according to circumstances. 
Of this fleet Miltiades was appointed command- 
er. He first sailed to the island of Paros, de- 
manded a hundred talents to be paid him ; and, 
in case of refusal, threatened to besiege and plua- 
der the city. The Parians, however, were not 
to be terrified. They even refused to deliberate 
on what he proposed, and prepared for an obstin-^ 
ate and vigorous defence. Miltiades accprd- 
ingly invested the city ; but, after encamping be- 
fore it for twenty-six days, he accidentally re- 
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ceived a wound> and was obliged to raise the 
siege. 

On his return, the whole city began to mur* 
mur. Xanthippus, one of the principal men in 
Athens, and father of the famous Pericles, ac- 
cused him of having deceived the Athenians ; 
and demanded that the general assembly of the 
people should pass sentence of death upon him* 
Miltiades could not appear in the assembly on 
account of his wound ; and, therefore, his brother 
pleaded for him. He was acquitted of any capi* 
tal offence, but condemned in a fine of fifty thou- 
sand talents, the expense of the Parian expedi* 
lion. Not able immediately to discharge so 
large a sum, he was cast into prison ; and, his 
wound mortifying, he died there. The glory of 
Miltiades, however, survived the life of that 
hero ; and though the Athenians were unjust to 
his person, they were not unmindful of his fame* 
At the distance of half a century, the battle of 
Marathon was painted by order of the state, and 
the figure of Mililiades was placed in the fore- 
ground, animating the troops to victory. 

After the Athenians were freed from all ap- 
prehensions of foreign invasion, tliey became, 94 
is too frequently seen in the annals of nationSy 
disunited amongst themselves ; and were divided 
in opinion, whether Athens should be under an 
aristocratical or democratical form of govern- 
ment. Aristides espoused the sentiments of the 
one pally, and Themistocles those oi the 01^- 
site faction. They were nearly of the same age» 
and equally noble ; and though not of royal de- 
scent, were in the first rank of citizens. They 
had likewise both been named among the gene- 
rals that commanded at the battle of Marathon. 
The disinterestedness of Aristides, on this me- 
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morable occasion, has been abready noticed ; and 
it afforded a promise of his future fame* Formed 
in the cekbrated schools of moral and political 
kno<wledge,ivhich at that time existed in Athens, 
he had been taught to prefer glory to pleasure ; 
the interest of his country to his own personal 
safety and reputation ; and the dictates of justice 
and humanity to every other consideration* His 
ambition seemed more desirous of deserving, 
than acquiring the esteem and applause of his 
fellow-citizens ; and while he enjoyed the in- 
ward satisfaction of a pure and upright intention^ 
he was little solicitous to obtain the external re«> 
wards of virtuous exertions* The character ef 
Themistocles was more dubious. The glory and 
fame which Miltiades acquired in the battle:^ 
Marathon, disturbed his quiet, and excited his 
jealousy* He was inflamed with ambitious de- 
signs ; and was desirous of performing great and 
martial explo^s. He was eloquent, active, and 
enterprising, and had strengthened. his natural 
endowments by the acquisition of science* The 
laws, government, revenue, and military disci- 
pline of his country, were the great objects of 
^is study* In defending his friends, or accusing' 
liis enemies, the courts of justice aflforded him 
opportunities of displaying his abilities, and he 
was generally successful* Whatever matter 
came before the publick assembly^ he was the 
£rst to discuss and deliberate upon it ; and his 
advice, founded on a just knowledge of men and 
of things, and assisted by all the arts of eloquence* 
commonly prevailed* Nevertheless, with all 
these great and shiniag qualities, his mind was 
less smitten with the native charms of virtue, 
than captivated with her splendid and eaUenwd 
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attractions. Glory was the idol of his heart ; the 
divinity to which he psud unceasii^ homage* 

Such were the two men^ who were then at the 
liead of affairs in the Athenian commonwealth. 
Aristides saw the danger of allowing to Themis- 
tocleS) whose virtue was equivocal, the sole ma- 
nagement of the republick. He therefore op- 
posed every measure that could contribute to 
the elevation of a man, whO) by means of his abil- 
ities and thirst of glory, might possibly subvert 
the government of his country. But the interest 
of Themistocles prevailed over that of his rival ; 
and he had the address to procure a nomination 
to the command of a fleet, destined-to act against 
those islands in the JEgean sea, that had put 
themselves under the protection of Persia, and 
to chastise which Miltiades had before attempt- 
ed, but was unsuccessful. Whilst Themistocles 
gained honour and fortune abroad, Aristides 
increased his popularity at home. The splen- 
did eloquence and engaging manners of his rival 
were not now opposed against the stem but in- 
flexible int^rity of Aristides, and he, therefore, 
became the chief leader of the people. His con- 
duct was so exemplary and upright, that he ac- 
quired the surname of Just, and was considered 
by the Athenians as the most worthy and vir« 
tuous citizen in the state. 

Such was the situation of Aristides, when 
Themistolces returned triumphant from his na-" 
val expedition. Fully sensible of the caprice and 
inconstancy of the people, he conceived it would 
be no diflicult task to destroy a rival, who had 
attained so great a reputation as Aristides now 
possessed. Insinuating, therefore, that Aristides 
had acquired an undue influence in the state, 
which was inconsistent with the liberty of the 
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Athenians ; and that, by assuming to himself the ' 
arbitration of all differences and disputes, he had 
silently and imperceptibly established a mon- 
archy, without pomp or guards, Themistocles 
irritated the people against his rival. Suddenly, 
and when it was least expected, the multitude 
flocked to the forum, and demanded the ostra- 
cism. Aristides, trusting to the innocence and 
integrity of his heart, disdained to employ any 
unworthy means for gaining the favour, or 
averting the resentment, of his fellow-citizens. 
One of the countrymen, who could neither read 
nor write, brought his shell to Aristides, and 
said, " Write me Aristides upon this," Aristi- 
des, astonished at the request of the man, asked 
him if he knew any injustice done by that Athe- 
nian ; or, if he had ever received tmy injury 
from him. *< No," replied the countryman, *< I 
do not even know him ; but I am grieved to hear 
him so much praised. " Aristides, without say- 
ing any thing more, took the shell, and wrote his 
own name upon it. .He gave, however, a still 
stronger proof than this of the firmness of his 
mind. When he was informed by the magistrates, 
that the ostracism had fallen upon him, he mo- 
desUy retired from the forum ; and, lifting up 
his eyes to heaven, said, ^' I beseech the gods, 
that the Athenians may never be obliged to re- 
member Aristides." 

After the banishment of Aristides, the Athe- 
nians were still more exposed to the danger, 
which this severe measure was intended to re- 
move. Themistocles, however, was called to 
the task of fighting the enemies of his country, 
which, in all probability, tended to preserve the 
liberty of the state. j£.gina,an island in the^ge- 
an, which was in alliance with Persia, covered 
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the.sea with her fleets, andbiddefialiceto Athenti^. 
Themistocles, therefore, advised his countrymen 
to augment their navy, and endeavour to destroy 
the fleet of ^gina* The proposal was approv* 
ed) and adopted immediately ; a hundred gal- 
leys were equipped ; and the naval strength of 
j£gina was broken. Success animating the 
Athenians they engaged the Corcyreans in a 
naval battle, and proving victorious obtained the 
cm^pire of the seas. Thus, by the prudence of 
her commanders and the valour of her troops, 
Athens obtained a superiority over her foes on 
both elements, notwithstanding her intestine 
broils. 



CHAP. V. 

The Grecian AffavrB^from the Accession of Xerxes 
to the Throne of Persia^ to the Return of that 
Monarch into Asia^ afier his Exfiedition against 
Greece. 

THE Spartans had now for a long time 
maintained an unrivalled superiority in 
Peloponnesus ; and the unequal and unfortunate 
f>pposition of the Argives had no other effect, 
but to confirm the preeminence of the Lacedae- 
monians, and to depress themselves. The Co- 
rinthians and Achseans, the inhabitants of £iis 
and Arcadia, had occasional hostilities with the 
ISpartan state, and with one another ; hut their 
contests were not attended with any consider- 
able or permanent effects. Cleomenes and De* 
maratus, kings of Sparta, had disagreed, and, by 
»^he Intrigues of the former, the latter was ua? 
Vol. III. « 



justly deposed from the royal dignity. Leoty* 
chidas, his kinsman and successor, insulted his 
misfortunes ; and Demaratus, unable to endure 
contempt in a country where he had possessed 
a crown, sought for that protection, which the 
Greeks denied him, from the power and resent* 
ment of the Persian monarch. Of the repub*- 
licks beyond <the isthmus, the Phocians had no 
other aim than to enjoy in tranquillity the splen- 
dour and riches derived to them from the cel- 
ebrated temple at Delphos. The Thessalians, 
liowever, a numerous and warlike people, fre<^ 
iquently invaded their territory. The Thc^asis 
maintained and extended their usurpations over 
the smaller cities of Boeotia ; and seemed to re- 
joice that the command of the sea, and the re- 
covery of distant islands, engrossed the attention 
of the Athenians so much, that they had not 
time minutely to considerthe affairs of the con- 
jtinent. The smaller and more inconsiderable ! 

republicks followed the fortunes of their pow- 
erful neighbours. Persia had reduced the Asi- 
atic Greeks, and Macedon paid tribute to | 
Xerxes. But the African colonies maintained 
«their independence. . . I 
Themistocles, who, according to Thucydides^ | 
'Was not less sagacious in foreseeing the future, 
than skilful in managing the present, declared ' 
it to be his opinion, that the battle of Marathou j 
was not the end of the war, but only the pre- 
lude to new and more glorious contests. This I 
was subsequently verified. The Persian arms, | 
after the expedition against Greece, had been i 
.employed in reducing the revolted colonies. I 
. The three last years of Darius were spent in I 
jnaking preparations for a new and formidable i 
expedition against Greece. For the Persians, I 
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We are told, had not often experienced such in-^ 
suits as the burning of Sardis, or such defeats 
as the battle of Marathon. Nine years had 
elapsed since this famous battle, and Xerxes, 
the successor of Darius, was in the fourth year 
of his reign, when he found himself complete 
master of the east, and possessed of a fleet and 
army that flattered himtwith universal empire. 
After his accession to the^ throne, inheriting 
with the' sceptre his father's thirst of revenge 
against Greece, he had dedicated the early ^ 
years of his reign to the purpose of continuing 
and augmenting the preparations against that 
country ; and, amidst his various wars and 
pleasures, he employed all the artisans he could 
procure, in fitting out an armament adequate to 
the extent of his ambition. Twelve hundred 
ships of war, and three thousand ships of bur- 
den, were at length completed. The former 
were stronger and larger than any before seen 
in the ancient world. They carried on board, 
at a medium, two hundred seamen, and thirty 
Persians, who served as marines. The ships 
of burden contained eighty men. And the 
whole, amounting to four thousand two hundred 
ships, and about five hundred thousand men, 
were ordered to rendezvous in the most secure 
« Q roads and harbours of Ionia, whither 
'.* they proceeded. We are not informed 
of the exact number of the land forces ; 
but it is certain, that they were extremely nu- 
merous, amd probably increased on the march 
between Susa and Sardis, by the confluenfce of 
tributary nations to the imperial standard of 
Xerxes. 

It is said, indeed, that, when the army had 
attained its full complement of men> it consisted 
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of seTenteeA. hundred thousand kiikntiyy and 
four hundred thousand caTalry^ vhich^ with the 
Jeety made the whole forces amount to nea» 
two millions of fighting men. Besides these^ an 
immense crowd of women and eunuchs followed 
the camp of this effeminate people, which^with 
the slaTesyequalledy perhaps exceeded, the num* 
her of the soldiers ; and therefore, according to 
the universal opinion of ancient historians, the 
army of Xerxes was the greatest ever collected. 
» B C Xerxes having wintered his forces at 

480* ^^^^^' *^^^ messengers early in the 
* spring, with a Greek interpreter, to the 
several xepublicks of Greece, to demand << earth 
^ and water," as tokens of their submission. 
The Athenians seized the interpreter, and caused 
him to be put to death, for presuming to pub- 
lish the decrees of the Persian king in the Greel? 
language. Arthemius also, having received 
large sums of money from Xerxes, and endea« 
vouring to corrupt some of the principal per- 
sons of Athens, was banished from the republick 
by sound of trumpet, and his family degraded* 
When it was evident, however, that the king of 
Persia was about to enter Greece in person, with 
a prodigious army, a general assembly of the 
Grecian states was held at the isthmus, and the 
following resolutions were unanimously agreed 
to : " That the states of Greece would unite to 
^ defend their liberty against the Persians ; that. 
*^ all quarrels among themselves should at prc- 
" sent be suspended ; and that of those, wha 
" deserted the common cause, a tenth part 
<< should suffer death without mercy." 

When the news arrived at Athens, that the 
Persians were about to invade Greece by the 
straits of Thermopylx; and that^ for this puis 
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pose, thej were transporting their forces by sea ; 
Themistocles advised his countrymen to leave 
their city, and embark on board the gallies, and 
meet the enemies at a distance from the Grecian 
coast. To this expedient the Athenians would 
not consent. He therefore put himself at the 
head of the Athenian forces, and joining the 
army of the Lacedsmonians, marched towards 
Tempe. In the mean while, the Thessalians, 
who would first be encountered by the forces of 
Xerxes, had sent to request the assistance of the 
Greeks, and to beg of them, to hasten their pre- 
parations. This they accordingly did : but 
Thessaly being a plain country, there could be 
no hopes of opposing such multitudes of men 
with a handful of troops, especially as the 
princes of Thessaly were net to be depended on, 
and many of the passes into that country were . 
in the hands of the king of Macedon* But, as 
the allied states were acquainted with only one 
pass, by which.the Persians could penetrate into 
Greece, they were of opinion, that a. body of 
eight thousand pikemen might be equally as ca- 
pable as a larger proportion of troops, to defend 
it against every invader. This narrow defile had 
the appellation of the straits of Thermopylae, 
from- the warm springs in that neighbourhoodi 
and was considered as the gate or entrance into 
Greece.. It was bounded on the west by high 
and inaccessible precipices, which join the lofty 
ridge of mount Oeta; and on the east termi- 
nated by an impracticable morass that was bor- 
dered by the sea. Near the plain of Trachis, a 
Thessalian city, the passage was fifty feet in 
breadth ; but at Alpene, one chariot could not 
pass another. These passages were defended 
' by walls, formerly built by the Phocians to pro- 
h2. 
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tect them against their Thessalian enemies : and 
the Greeks had strengthened them on the pres- 
ent occasion, with as much care as the time and 
other circumstances would permit. The troops 
sent t9 defend the straits of Thermopylae, not 
far distant from the Grecian fleet stationed at 
Artemisium, consisted chiefly of Peloponesians^ 
under the command of Leonidas, the Spartan 
king ; who, in obedience to the demands of the- 
oracle, was prepared to devote his life for the 
safety of his country. Leonidas being asked by 
some of the principal persons, if he had not 
some secret design, frankly answered, " I pre- 
" tend to defend the straits of Thermopylae ; but 
" in truth I go to die for my country." And 
when they still wondered, that he took only|three 
hundred Spartans with him, he turned to those 
to whom he had communicated his secret^ and 
said, " Considering the design on which we go, 
" this number is sufficient." 

Before, however, these vigorous measures of 
the Grecian confederates had been adopted and 
put in execution, Xerxes had marched his army 
from Thrace, in three divisions ; but did not 
ariive on the extensive plains of Trachis, which, 
stretching along the shore of Thessaly, forty 
miles in circumference, were opposite to the 
station of the Persian fleet, and adjacent to 
Therraopylx, before the Greeks had reached 
these straits. The Persian monarch, under* 
Standing that an army of Greeks, headed by the 
king of Sparta, had taken post at these straits, 
in order Uf dispute his passage, assembled his 
troops, and encamped on the plains of Trachis* 
But as Xerxes had no particular quarrel with the 
Spartans, whose opposition, though it could ;iot 
prevent, might probably retard the punishment 
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of the Athenians^ he sent messengers in his 
name to desire them to lay down their arms ; to 
which the Lacedaemonians boldly replied, << Let 
^ Xerxes come, and take them." The messen* 
gers then, according to the directions they had 
received, offered them lands, on condition that 
they would become allies to the Persian mo- 
narch. This proposal they treated with con- 
tempt ; and answered, " that the custom of their 
** republick was, to conquer lands by valour, not 
" to acquire them by treachery^" • The messen- 
gers returned to Xerxes equally astonished at 
what they had seen and what they had heard, 
and declared to him theunexpected event of their 
commission, and the extraordinary behaviour of 
the Spartans. Upon which the Persian monarch 
demanded Demeratus, their countryman, whom 
he had obliged tQ^ accompany him in this expe- 
dition, to explain the intention of the Spartans. 
He replied, that their whole carriage and de-> 
meanour implied a determined resolution, ta 
fight to the last extremity. 

On the evening of the seventh day after- 
Xerxes had arrived at the straits of Thermo- 
pylce, twenty thousand chosen men, commanded: 
by Hydames, and conducted by the traitor Epi- 
altes, who had-oflPered to lead them through an- 
other passage in the mountains, left the Persian 
camp. The next morning, however, they be- 
held the glittering surfaces of spears and hel- 
mets, and soon after perceived a thousand Pho- 
Gians, whom the foresight and vigilance of 
Leonidas had sent to defend this important, but 
generally unknown pass. The immense shower 
of darts from the Persians compelled the Pho- 
cians to abandon the passage they had been 
sent to guard ; and they retired to the highest 
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part of the mountain. This gave the Persians 
an opportunity to seize the pass, through which 
they marched with the greatest expedition. 

In the mean time, by means of a deserter from 
the Persian camp, the Greeks under Leonidas 
had been informed of the treachery of Epialtes 
and the march across the mountain. Leonidas^ 
therefore, immediately called an assembly, to de- 
liberate on the measures to be pursued in conse- 
quence of this important and alarming informa- 
tion. All the confederates of Peloponnessus, the 
Spartans alone excepted, declared it was neces- 
sary to abandon a post, which, on account of the 
double attack intended against it, could not be 
maintained with any probable hopes of success. 
They considered it the most prudent measure 
they could adopt, in the present crisis of affairs, 
to return to the isthmus of Corinth, and join 
their confederates to defend the Grecian penin- 
sula from the fury of the barbarians. Leonidas 
explained the sentiments of the Spartans, and 
said, that as glory was the only voice they had 
learned to obey, they were determined at the 
price of their lives to purchase immortal renown 
to their country. The Thespians declared they 
would never forsake Leonidas, and theThebans 
were obliged to follow their example. 

It was now the dead of night, when the Spar- 
tans with unanimous consent, headed by Leoni- 
das, and full of resentment and despair, marched 
in close battalion to surprise the Persian camp. 
Dreadful was the fury of the Greeks ; and on ac- 
count of the want of discipline, in having no ad- 
vanced guard, or watch, greatly destructive to 
the Persians. Numbers fell by the Grecian 
spears, but far more perished by the mistakes 
of their own troops ; who in the confusion that 
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flow prevailed) could not distinguish friends 
from foes. Wearied with slaughter, the Greek» 
penetrated to the royal tent ; but Xerxes, with 
his favourites, had fled to the farther extremity 
of the encampment. 

The dawn of day discovered to the Persians 
a dreadful scene of carnage, and the handful of 
Greeks by whom this terrU)le slaughter had been 
made* The Spartans now retreated to the straits 
of Thermopylx; and the Persians by menaces, 
Stripes and blows, could scarcely be compelled 
to advance against them. The Greeks halted 
where the pass was widest, to receive the charge 
of the enemy. The shock was dreadful. After 
the Greeks had blunted or broken their spears, 
they attacked with sword in hand, and made an. 
incredible havock. Four times they dispelled 
the thickest ranks of the enemy, in order to ob«^ 
tain the sacred remains of their king Leonidas, 
who had fallen in the engagement. At this cri- 
sis, when their unexampled valour was about to 
carry off the inestimable prize, the hostile bat- 
talions, under the conduct of Epialtes, were seen 
descending the hill. All hopes were now dis- 
persed ; and nothing remained to be attempted, 
but the last effort of a generous despair. Col- 
lecting themselves into a phalanx, with minds 
resolute and undaunted, the Greeks retired to 
the narrowest part of the strait ; and, on a rising 
ground, took post behind the Phocian wall. As 
they made this movement, the Thebans, whom 
fear had hitherto hindered from defection, re- 
volted to the Persians ; declaring that their re- 
publick had sentearth and water,in token of their 
submission to Xerxes ; and that they had been 
reluctantly compelled to resist the progress of 
his arms. In the mean time, the Laced»moni- 
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ans and Thespians were assaulted on evei^ 
Mde ; the wall was beaten down ; aud the enemy 
entered the breaches. But instant death befel 
the Persians that entered. In this last struggle^ 
the most heroick and determined courage was 
displayed by every Grecian. It being observed 
to Dionecss, the Spartan, that the Persian ar- 
rows were so numerous as to intercept the light 
of the sun, he replied, this was a favourable/cir- 
cumstance, because the Greeks thereby fought 
in the shade. What however the Greeks were 
able to do, they had already performed, collect- 
ively and individually ; and it became impossi- 
ble for them longer to resist the impetuosity 
and weight of the darts and other missile weap- 
ons, continually poured upon them. They 
therefore fell, not conquered, not destroyed, but 
buried under a trophy of Persian arms. In thia. 
dreadful conflict, the Persians lost 20,000 men- 
To the memory of these brave defenders of 
their country, two monuments were afterward 
erected, near the spot where they fell. The. 
inscription of the one announced, that four 
thousand Peloponnesian Greeks had arrested, 
in that place, the progress of the whole Persian 
force ; the other, in honour of Leonidas and his 
three hundred followers, was characteristick of: 
the Spartans, and contained these memorable 
words, " Go, stranger, and declare to the Lace- 
daemonians, that we died here in obedience to 
their divine laws." This famous action of the 
Greeks at Thei*mopyls contributed not a little^ 
according to the opinion of Diodorus Siculus, to 
the advantages which, the Greeks afterward ob-^ 
tained. For the Persians, astonished at the des-^ 
perate valour of the Spartans, concluded it wa& 
scarcely possible to subdue a nation of so uii^ 
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idaunted a resolution ; nor did it less inspire the 
-minds of the Greeks with courage, who fW>m 
that time became sensible, that valour and dis^ 
cipline are capable of vanquishing the greatest 
tumultuary force. 

While the military operations at Thermopy- 
lae were carrying on, the Grecian fleet had uhit- 
-ed under the command of Eurybiades, a Spar- 
itan, and had proceeded to Artemisium, the 
northern promontory of Euboea, where it was 
stationed. The fleets of Persia, too numerous 
to be contained in any harbour on the Grecian 
coast, had anchored in the road that extends 
between Castanxa and Sepias, on the shores of 
•Thessaly. The first lines of their fleet were 
sheltered by the Thessalian coast ; but the oth- 
ers, amounting to seven in number, rode at an- 
•chor, with their prows to the sea. The vessels 
had been thus arranged when the waters were 
still, the sky -serene, and the weather calm and 
favourable. On the second morning, however, 
after their arrival on the Thessalian coast, a 
dreadful 45torm of thunder and rain commenced ; 
tind the Hcllespontin, a north-east wind that 
:bIows in those seas for several days together, 
4*aised the waves to a tremendous height. The 
•nearest vessels were saved by hauling towards 
the shore ; but the more remote, being driven 
from their anchors, foundered at sea, split upon 
the promontory of Sepias, or were lost in th^ 
shallows of Meliboea ; and thus four hundred o€ 
the Persian gallies were destroyed. In a few 
days, therefore, they quitted the dangerous sta- 
ition at Sepias, and with eight hundred ships of 
war that had escaped the storm, ^beside mnu- 
-merable vessels of burden, sailed into the Pag*- 
•assan bay, and anchored in the road of Aph.e- 
Jbae, opposite to Artemisium« 
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Ab soon as th^ Greeks perceived iKe dreftdftd 
-effects of the storm upon the fleets of their enr 
emieS) they poured out libations to " Neptune 
the deliverer." The near approach^ however, 
of such a superior force, damped the transports 
of their religious-festivity; and they determined 
immediately to retire southward. But the de- 
fence of Euboea depending entirely on theircon- j 
tinuance at Artemisium, they were with much 
importunity prevailed on to remain there. 

In the mean time the Persians, having reco- 
vered from the terrors of the storm, prepared 
to engage the Grecian fleet : and as they doubt- 
ed not of success, they sent out two hundred of 
their swift sailing vessels to intercept them. 
These vessels, shaping their course by the pro- 
montories of Cephaneus and Gerestus, escaped I 
the observation of the Gi'eeks. But this strata- i 
f^em of the Persians was discovered to them by ' 
Scyllias, a native of Sicyon, who deserted to his 
countrymen. The Greeks, therefore, deter- 
mined to continue in the harbour until midnight, 
and then sail in quest of the fleet sent out to 
prevent their escape. This project, however, 
was not put in execution ; for the boats that had 
be^n immediately dispatched to observe the 
progress of the Persians, returned before eveiv 
4ng, without having seen any of the enemy. 

The strength of the adverse parties being 
thus reduced nearer to an equality, the weaker 
Beized this opportunity to display their courage 
in battle, and their superior knowledge of naval 
affairs. About sunset, the Greeks approached 
the Persian fleet that remained in the Pagassean 
'bay, and offered them battle. And as their 
•numbers were, in their own opinion, very suflW 
-cient^ for still enclosing and conquering the 
-Grecian fleet, the Persist did not decline tbe 
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engagement. The Greeks formed their ships 
into a circle, as they expected the Persians would 
surround them ; and then commenced the ac^ 
tion. Though cooped into a very narrow com- 
pass, and hemmed in on all sides by the enemy^ 
the Greeks in a little time routed the Persians^ 
took thirty of their ships, and sunk many more^ 
and had not the night come'on> few would have 
escaped. . Immediately after, a storm of thun- 
der and rain succeeded ; and the .Greeks entered 
the harbour of Artemisium; but the Persians 
were driven to the coast of Thessaly* The dead 
bodies and wrecks were driven against the sides 
of their vessels ; and the barbarians were struck 
with consternation and dismay. The greatest 
part of their fleet, however, again reached the 
Pagassean bay. The ships that had been sent 
round the island of Euboea, to intercept the Gre- 
cian fleet, encountered the storm, andafterhav- 
ing been driven they knew not whither, either 
by the force of the winds, or the impetuosity of 
the currents, perished miserably amidst the 
shoals and rocks of an unknown coast. 

The morning arose with different hopes and 
diflerent prospects to the contending parties. 
The Persians became sensible of the extent of 
their misfortunes; and the Greeks received a 
reinforcement of fifty-three ships from Athens* 
They determined, therefore, to attack the enemy 
again at sunset. They sailed at the appointed , 
time, and having separated the squadron of the 
Cilicians from the rest, totally destroyed it, and 
neturned again to Artemisium. 

These several disasters and disgraces, which 
would in all probability excite the indignation 
and vengeance of the Persian monarch against 
the commanders of his fleet, deeply affected 

Vou III. I 
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them* The advantages gained by. the Greeks 
appeared to have been occasioned by art, stra- 
tagem, or fav<»ir of the night. They, there* 
fore^ resolved to choose a more proper time for 
engaging. They sailed forth on the third day, 
at noon, formed in* the shape of a crescent* 
Animated by their former successes, theGreeks, 
though they probably would have chosen a more 
favourable opportunity, determined to hazard 
an engagement. The battle continued for a 
longer time, and was more dubious than on any 
fermer occasion. The £g3rptians particularly 
-signalized themselves, took five Grecian vessels, 
and many others were destroyed. At length, 
however, the valour of the Greeks triumphed* 
and the Persians acknowledging their superi- 
ority, left them in possession of the sea. But 
this victory cost the Greeks very dear. Soon 
afterward they received an account of the battle 
of Thermopylae, and of the glorious death of 
Leonidas ; and, by comparing the dates, found 
that the sea and land engagements had both > 

taken place the same day. Several reasons now i 

conspired to induce the Greeks to sail south- , 

ward. Having therefore passed along the shore 
of Attica, they entered the strait of the Saronic ' 

frulf, which divides the island of Salamis from ' 

the harbourst>f Athens, where they cast anchor. i 

Xerxes considered the departure of the Gre- j 

cian fleet from Artemisium as equivalent to a vie* 
tory : he therefore commanded his naval forces 
to ravage the coasts of £ub(ea, and afterward 
possess themselves of the harbours of Athens ;'' 
while, at the head of his numerous and irresist- 
ible army, he marched into the Attic territory. 
Many of the states of Greece now submitted to 
the authority and power of the Persian king^ 
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gnd the defence of liberty was l^ft chiefly to 
Athens and Sparta. After ravaging and plun- 
dering the cities and countries through which 
they passed, the unttedarmy of Xerxes arrived 
in the Attic territory, three months after their 
passage over the Hellespont. They pix>ceeded 
to lay waste the country, burned the cities, and 
levelled the temples with the ground. 

After all the prodigies of valour which had 
been achieved, the Athenians found it impos- 
sible to oppose the army of Persia, and to de- 
fend the coasts of Greece against the ravages of 
the Reet. The inhabitants of Peloponnesus de- 
spairing likewise of being able to contend with 
the enemy in the open field, had begun to erects 
a wall across the isthmus of Corinth. Under 
these difficulties, the Athenians, by the advice of 
Themistocles, embraced a resolution worthy 
of a generous and free people ; they abandoned 
to the Persian fury their villages, their territo- 
ry, their walls, their city, their temples, with 
the revered tombs of their ancestors. Their 
wives, children, and aged parents were trans- 
ported to places of security ; and all the Athen- 
ians, capable of using arms, or that might be 
in any manner serviceable, embarked on b^ard 
the fleet stationed at Salamis. The Grecian 
armament, greatly increased since its engage- 
ments with the Persian force, amounted to three 
hundred and eighty vessels; and the fleet 4>f 
Xerxes, which now took possession of the 
Athenian harbours southward of the strait oc- 
cupied by the Greeks, having also received a 
powerful reinforcement, was restored to its orig- 
inal complement of twelve hundred sail* 

Xerxes, notwithstanding the disasters and 
disgraces which had hitherto attended his naval 
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armament, was still desirous of making another 
trial of his fortune by sea. Against thia, how- 
ever, some of his party advised^ but were over- 
ruled. When the Grecian commanders per- 
ceived that the enemy were preparing to haz- 
ard another naval engagement, they deliberated 
whether they should remain in their present sit- 
uation, or proceed further up the gulf toward 
the isthmus of Corinth* This latter opinion, 
most of the confederates embraced, as by that 
means they would be more able to defend, in: 
any emergency, their respective cities. But 
Themistocles, the Athenian admiral, sensible, 
of the fatal effects that would thence ensue^ 
and how impossible it would be to prevent the 
dispersion of the Grecian armament, if they 
sailed from Salamis, opposed this measure with 
all his might. Eurybiades, however, the Spar-, 
tan admiral, who was chief in command^ dis- 
sented from the opinion of Themistocles ; and 
being provoked at an expression which the lat- 
ter had made use of against him, endeavoured 
to strike the Athenian with his batoon. Upon 
this, Themistocles cried out, " Ay, strike if you- 
win, but hear what I have to say." Another of 
the Lacedromonians observing, that the Athen- 
ians, who had no city to defend, ought to have . 
no voice in the council: Themistocles replied, r 
<' the Athenians have indeed abandoned all their 
private estates and possessions for the general 
safety of Greece ; but nevertheless they ^ave , 
two hundred ships of war, which no Grecian, 
state can resist: and should the confederates 
persist in their present dangerous resolution,, 
the Athenians will seek for themselves as fair a 
country, and as large and free a city^ as that 
they have leftt" The firmness of this discourse 
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at once' shook the iDtention of the Greeks, and 
thef resolved to remain at Salamis. 

But the Peloponnesians, nevertheless, were 
stUi readf to return to their first determination* 
Themistocles, by a master-stroke of policy, 
therefore, sent privately to Xerxes to inform 
him, that the Greeks, seized with consterna- 
tion and dismay at the approach of danger, had 
determined to make their escape under cover 
of the night ; and that this was the time for 
the Persians to achieve the most glorious of 
their exploits, and by intercepting the flight 
of their enemies accomplish their destruction 
at once* Xerxes believed the report, and the 
several passages were immediately secured. 
Aristides, who seems not to have availed him- 
self of a general^ act of indemnity that had pass- 
ed, was the first that brought intelligence of 
the blockade made by the Persians. A battle 
was thereupon instantly resolved. 

Conficting in their strength, and under the 
necessity of using vigorous efforts, the Persians 
were eager to engage* Accident, however, 
aeema to have made the Greeks the assailants. 
At daybreak, their order of battle was arrang- 
ed» The Athenians were placed on the rip^ht, 
opposite the Pbemcians ; the Lacedaemonians 
€m the left, opposite the lopians. As soon as 
the morning arose, sacred hymns and p»ans 
began; the trumpets sounded; and triumphant 
songs of war were echoed through the fleet* 
The two armaments moved to engage. A 
Phenician galley decorated more than the rest, 
and eager to meet ttie Grecian fleet, outstrip- 
ped her companions ; but being met b^ an A- 
thenian galley, at the first shock her sculptured 
prow waft shattered, and at the second she was 
I a. 
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buried in the waves. The battle soon became 
general, and was vigorous on both sides.—* 
Xerxes, seated upon a lofty throne, beheld from . 
the shore this bloody and destructive scene. But 
neither the hope of acquiring the favour, nor • 
the fear of incurring the displeasure of the des- 
pot, could impel the Persians to the perform-* 
ance of actions, worthy of those which the love 
of liberty and of their country excited in the 
Greeks. The foremost of the.Phenician ships 
Were soon dispersed or sunk; and the rest of. 
the enemy's vessels being thrown into confu- 
sion, the Athenians surrounded them, com- 
pressed them into a narrower space, and in-, 
creased their disorder. They were at length 
entangled in each other, rendered incapable of 
acting, and to use the expression of the poet 
iEschylus, who was present in the battle, " were : 
caught and destroyed like fish in a net." In ■ 
the mean time the Lacedsemonians, who ■■ opp > 
posed the lonians on the left, rendered the vic- 
tory complete. Many of the Asiatic Greeks 
deserted the Persians and joined the Laceds- • 
monians ; others declined to engage 1 and the 
Test were sunk or put to flight. The sea is 
said to have been scarcely visible, for the quan- 
tity of the wreck and the floating carcases. 
Forty Grecian galleys were sunk in the en-, 
gagement, but the crews were mostly saved- 
aboard other ships, or by swimming to the 
friendly shores of Salamis. When the rout 
was become total, Aristides, with a body of A- 
thenians, landed on the rocky isle of Psytalia, 
where the flower of the Persian infantry had 
been stationed, in order to destroy the shatter- 
ed remains of the Grecian armament, and put 
all the Persians to the sword. As Xerxes be- 
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held this dreadful havock, he started from hi» 
throne in wild agitation, rent his royal robes, 
andj in the first moments of returning tranquil- 
Ittf, commanded his forces to their respective • 
camps. 

An anecdote is related of the queen of Hali* 
camassus, which is too remarkable and tooxele- 
brated to be omitted here. This woman had 
accompanied Xerxes as an ally in the expedition 
against Greece, and being pursued in this battle 
by an Athenian galley, met a Persian j^essel 
commanded by a tributary prince of Calydna ' ly 
in Lycia, with whom she was at variance* She 
darted the beak of her galley against the Ly- 
cian vessel, with great dexterity, and buried it 
in the waves. The Athenian galley, deceived 
by this measure, equally artful and audacious, 
believed the vessel of the queen of Halicarnassus 
to be one of those that had deserted the Per- 
sian interest, and therefore quitted the pursuit. 
Xerxes, who was a spectator of her conduct, -is 
said to have been so well pleased with it, that 
he cried out, the soldiers behaved like women 
in the conflict, and the womien like soldiers* 

. In the mean time, the confederates pursued 
the : Persian fleet on. every side ; many were 
sunk, and more taken. Two hundred of the 
Persian vessels were burnt, and the rest dis- 
persed ; and those who had allied themselves to 
the Persian monarch fearing the indignation 
and vengeance of the Greeks, made the best of 
their way to their own country. To hinder any 
of the barbarians from escaping, the Greeks, in 
the first emotions of triumph, determined im- 
mediately to sail northward, to break down the 
bridge raised over the Hellespont, and to inter- 
cept them on their return. This advice was rer 
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commended by Themistocles. Upon mature 
consideration, however, it appeared, that the 
Persians were still sufficiently numerous to aiP* 
ford just grounds of terror. To the cowardice 
and inexperience of the Persians, and not to their 
want of strength, the Greeks were indebted for 
the several advantages obtained over them. But 
if the Persians should be driven to despair, and 
to their former calamities were added the impos* 
sibility of a retreat, they might probably exert 
themselves more than they had hitherto done, 
and retrieve their past errors and misfortunes. 
These weighty considerations suggested them* 
selves to Eurybiades the Spartan, and were im- 
mediately adopted by Themistoclesand the Athe* 
iifans. When Themistodea perceived that the 
Grecian chiefs were abdut to acquiesce in this 
reasoning,he formedanother scheme, which was 
put in execution.. He sent one of his confidants 
to inform Xerxes, that the Greeks intended to 
break dovm the bridge over the Hel^spont ; and 
promising to delay, as much as he could this pro* 
ject of his countrymen, advised the Persian 
monarch to return into Asia with the utmost' 
speed* Herodotus insinuates, that in acting, 
thus, Themistocles had in view the safety of the 
Persians, rather than the interest of Greece* But 
it seems plain from the nature of the action, that 
this scheme was intended to oblige Xerxes to 
abandon the war of his own accord. 

The situation of the Persian monarch now was 
such, that the least repulse might be sufficient 
to make hintretum from the Grecian expedition. 
Mardonius was too welVacquainted with the dis* 
position of his master, to suppose that he would 
continue much longer in a country^ that had been 
the scene of so many and great calamities, and 
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ivhich might probably be the destruction of him- 
self and all his forces. This artful courtier, 
therefore, represented to Xerxes, that he had 
come to fight against the Greeks, not mih rails 
of timber, but with soldiers and horses ; that the 
Persian valour had surmounted all difficulties, 
and their invincible sovereign was now master 
of Athens, the main object of this expedition ; 
that having accomplished the principal design 
of the enterprise, it was time that the king 
should return from the fatigues of war to the 
cares of government ; and that with three hun-* 
dred thousand chosen men, he would undertake 
to. prosecute the designs of Xerxes, and to com* 
plete the conquest* An assembly was held the 
same night, in which the rest of the courtiers 
coincided with Mardonius, and urged Xerxes to 
return into Asia* The Persian monarch, there- 
fore, while he followed the dictates of his own 
pusillanimity, pretended to leave Greece with 
reluctance, and to obey the anxious solicitude 
of his subjects. 

! The remains of the Persian fleet, driven from 
the coast of Greece, returned to the harbours of 
Asia minor ; and aftei*ward assembled and ren- 
dezvoused during the winter at Cumae. Xerxe& 
and his troops arrived in forty-five days at the 
Hellespont, whither the transports had been 
ordered. This journey was performed with ex- 
treme hardship and fatigue. The rapidity of 
the march occasioned the deaths of many of his 
followers; and, to fill up the measure of their 
calamities, famine and pestilence prevailed 
amongst them* Excepting, therefore, the three 
hundred thousand chosen men committed to 
Mardonius, a detachment of whom guarded the 
Persian monarch to the coast, a remnant of so 
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many millions scarcely suvyived. The bridge 
erected over the Hellespont with so much osten- 
tAtion, had it remained entire, might have ex^ 
kibited a mortifying monument of folly, vanity, 
and lost greatness; but this magnificent and 
stupendous fabrick had been destroyed by a tern* 
pest* And such is the obscurity and inquietude 
with which this mighty monarch quitted the 
Grecian territory, compared with the grandeur 
and triumphal entry displayed on his arrival, 
that it is not certainly known whether he crossed 
the channel in a Phenician ship of war, or only 
in a fishing boat. Xerxes travelled thence to 
Sardis, where, in endeavouring to compensate 
for the disappointments of ambition, he buried, 
kimself in.pleasures more infamous and degrad- 
ing, than all the disgraces which he had incurred 
in Greece, and all the calamities that his subjects 
mflicted on others, or suffered themselves. It 
must, however, be observed, that all these rela- 
tions are of necessity borrowed from the Greek 
hist6rians,who would doubtless in some respects 
be partial to tlieir country, and prejudiced 
against their fises* 



From the Retreat of Xerxes into Aaia^ to the final 
Event of the Persian Invaeion, 

n^HE different affections of Grecian minds 
•^ after the victory of Salamis, so glorious, so 
important, and so unexpected, and . that occa- 
uoned the hasty retreat of such an immense 
army, to resist which seemed wholly impossible* 



maf in some measure be conceived, but cannot 
be described* ^he Greeks, however, soon un- 
derstood, that notwithstanding the r^etum of 
'Xerxes, Mardonius, with three hundred thousand 
men, whom he had cantoned in Thrace, Mace- 
don,and Thessaly,forlhe winter, intended to ti&e 
the field early in the spring, and try again the 
^rtune of war. This intelligence deterred the 
Athenians from bringing their wives and chil- 
dren home, as they intended, from Troezene, 
Salamis, and ^gina; because their country 
might probably beagain exposed to the fiiry and 
^resentment of the barbarians* But afe w families 
returned while the rest remained on board the 
fleet, or went to reside with their friends in Pe* 
ioponnesus* 

It would naturafly be expected that the Greeks^ 
^nder the apprehensions of another formidable 
campaign, would have employed themselves dur- 
ing the winter months in raising contributions, 
levying and disciplining soldiers, and concerting 
proper and judicious treasures for opposing the 
troops of Mardonius. They, however, did none 
of these. The winter was spent by them in di- 
viding the spoil ; assigning to the different com- 
manders the prizes of conduct and valour; per- 
forming the last offices to those who had fallen 
in the defence of their country ; celebrating their 
games and festivals ; and in offering to the gods 
their thanksgivings and presents, for protecting 
them from the myriads of Xerxes. Their offer- 
ings to the gods consisted of vases, statues, and 
other ornaments of silver and gold. The re- 
-wards bestowed on the generals were only 
wreaths of pine, laurel, or olive ; which made 
Tigranes, the Persian, exclaim, "Heavens! 
against whom have we come to fight? insens- 
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ible to interest, they fight only for glorp !'' The 
fitates of Greece being assembled in the temple 
of Neptune, in order to confer the customary 
honours on him, who by the free votes of their 
leaders had desei*ved best, eacih chief was direct- 
ed to write the name of the man he supposed 
most worthy, and also of him whom he thouglit 
deserving the second reward. Each command- 
er put his own name in the first place, and that 
of Themistocles in the second, a circumstance 
which evinced the superiour worth and conduct 
of the Athenian admiral* Thence he went to 
Lacedsemon, where he was received with the 
greatest honour and respect. The Spartans, 
partial as they were to their own leaders, after 
having decreed the prize of valour to Eury- 
hiades, assigned that of prudence to Themisto^ 
cles, and crowned him with a wreath of olive* 
They also presented him with the most magni- 
ficent chariot in Sparta ; and when he returaed 
to Athens, he was escorted by five hundred 
liorse, an honour never before paid to any 
stranger. 

. As many of the islanders had again become 
obnoxious for their forwardness and zeal in the 
cause of Persia, the Athenian commander sailed 
with a small squadron to theCyclades^ laid them 
under heavy contributions, and, as it is* said, 
without the participation or knowledge of his 
colleagues in command, enriched himself with 
the spoil. The Parians avoided all publick pay- 
ment, by bribing Themistocles. The Andrians 
alone, of the islanders on the European side of 
the-£gean, refused to pay anything. Icome^ 
said the Atlienian, to you^ accomfianied by two 
.•very fiowerful divimtieaj PerBtumon and Mceasu 
ty» Alaa ! replied they, we also have divinities on 
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cur 9idej Poverty and ImfioaMUky. In conse- 
quence of this reply, siege was laid to their prin- 
cipal town, but without effect; and the fleet 
was compelled to return. 

On the approach of spring, Mardoniua pre- 
•n ^ pared to take the field* His army con- 

.* * sisted of Medes, Persians, Scythians, and 
* Indians ; and though greatly inferiour in 
numbers to the myriads, which Xerxes had 
Ibrought from Persia,* it was not, on that account 
the less formidable. But before the Persian 
general left Thessaly, he determined to tiy 
what he could effect by negociation. He sent 
therefore Alexander, king of Macedon, tributa* 
ry and ally of Xerxes, to treat with those Athe- 
nians that had returned to their city, and in the 
name of the Persian monarch, to offer them 
proposals of peace. Upon his arrival, the 
Athenians received him in the most friendly 
manner, but delayed to call an assembly to hear 
and answer his discourse, undl the Spartans^ 
who had been apprised c^ the intentions <^ 
Mardonius, should send embassadors to assist 
at the consultations. When the parties were 
all convened, Alexander opened his commis- 
sion, and informed the Athenians, that Mardo* 
iiius had received a message from t)ie Persian 
monarch, intimating his will to leave them in 
possession of their territories, their liberties, 
and laws, provided they would desert the gen^ 
eral^cause of Greece, and enter into an alliance 
with him. Attd to induce them to embrace 
this flattering though fallacious offer, Mardo* 
nius endeavoured to add weight to these con- 
siderations by observing, how impossible it 
would be fbp the Athenians ever toconquer^ of 

Vol. in. K 
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akoay$ to resist^ a monarch possessed of'So 
much power and such unbounded resources. 
. The Lacedaemcmian en^assadore spoke next. 
They said that Sparta, haTing. engaged in a 
bloody and destructive confiict, to avenge the 
quarrel of her Athenian allies, it would be un- 
just and dishonourable in the Athenians,, to 
abandon their friends and confederates, when 
hostilities had been extended over all Greece 
on their account* They urged the regret which 
the Spartans felt for the misfortunes of the 
Athenians, who had been deprived of their 
liouses and their harvests ; and as a mark oi 
their regard, would, in conjunction with the 
allies, maintain their wives and children during 
the continuance of the war ; and affond ihem 
every assistance in their power. The Athen- 
ians .having detiberated on these propositions^ 
answered both parties by the voice of Aristides, 
who, as arch<»i, or chief magistrate, presided 
over the assembly. To the Macedonian they 
said, ^' That as they were well acquainted with 
the strength of Xerxes, he might have omitted 
to insult them by describing its great superior- 
ity ; but that in the defence of liberty, no pow- 
er was too great to oppose. Return then and 
tell Mardonius, that the Athenians, as long as 
the sun and moon endure, mW never make 
.peace with Xerxes, desert the cause of Greecey 
or forget the injuries which the Persians have 
done them ; but that: trusting to the protection 
and assistance of those gods,^ v.hose temples 
and altars the impious ty^^ant has polluted and 
destroyed, we will resist him to the last icxtrem- 
ity. And you, Ale^cander, be not again the 
bearer of such messages as these, lest we for- 
get the respect we owe you as our, friend, and 
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consider not the sacred ties of hospitality^ by 
which we are reciprocally connected." To 
the Lacedaemonians they replied, *< That they 
were surprised the Spartans should entertain 
so mean an opinion of them ; that neither the 
richest possessions on earth, nor all the wealth 
of the Persian kingtshould seduce them from the 
common defence of Greece ; that without being 
troublesome to the allies, they hoped to provide 
for their families ; but requested, that the army 
of the Lacedaemonians might march with all 
expedition towards Boeotia, and being joined by 
that of the Athenians, endeavour to stop the 
progress of Mardonius, who would immediately 
proceed southward, and invade Attica* 

Mardonius did not deceive the expectations 
-of the Athenians* According to the orders of 
his master, he marched directly towards Attica 
by the same road that Xerxes had before taken. 
In the mean time, the habitual hesitation and 
tardiness prevailed in the councils of the Spar- 
tans* Mardonius was advanced into Bceotiay 
and the Athenians in vain expected the Lace- 
daemonian army* The Athenians were there- 
fore once more compelled to desert their coun- 
try, and to retire with their effects to Salamis* 
This measure, however, was probably not so 
grievous on the present, as on the former oc* 
oasion. The Grecian fleet now commanded 
the seas. In the island of Salamis, the Persian 
army could not annoy them* Thither all their 
families and effects were removed ; and Mar- 
donius, in the tenth month after the departure 
of Xerxes from the Grecian ten*itory, retook 
Athens*, ' 

^ The conduct of the Peloponnesians, and espe- 
cially that of the Lacedaemonians, was meaOf 
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ungrat^ul) and dastardly. They had fortified 
the isthmus with additional walls and ramparts ; 
and belieTed themselves secure beliind the bul- 
warks they had raised ; and therefore equally 
disreg^arded t6e distresses^ or resentment, of 
their northern allies. But the Athenians ex- 
hibited the greatest magnanimity and heroism. 
Fugitives in the island of Salamis, and deprived 
of their allies, the Persian general thought the 
opportunity favourable for attempting another 
negociation, and drawing the Athenians from 
the general confederacy of Greece. The same 
terms which the Macedonian king had before 
brought, were again offered. The minister, a 
Hellespontian Greek, named Murichides, was 
admitted to an audience by the coundl of five 
hundred. Lycidas, who promoted the referring 
of this proposal to the people, was stoned to 
death with his wife and family, by a tumultuous 
crowd. Such was the popular zeal against ty- 
ranny, and their persevering enmity against 
Persia. The law of nations, however, was ob- 
served as to the person of Murichides, and he. 
was permitted to depart, without receiving in- 
jury or insult. Mardonius after having laid 
waste and plundered, a second time, the Athen- 
ian territories, cities, villas, and temples, re- 
turned into B«otia. 

Ministers had now been sent from Salamis 
to Sparta, in behalf of Athens, Plataea, and Me- 
gara. These embassadors remonstrated warm- 
ly with the Lacedaemonians, on the ishameful 
neglect of their engagements. The Spartans 
were, at that time, celebrating the solemn feaSt 
of Hyacinthia, which furnished them with a 
pretext for delaying any answer hr several 
days. The Athenian embassadors, thinking 
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tfaemselvefr insulted and their country betrayed^ 
determined to depart the next day. But having 
expressed to the Spartans their sense of sueh 
treatment, declared that the Athenians would 
join the Persians, and then the Peloponnesians 
must become sensible, when it was too late, that 
the wall across the isthmus would only afford 
a partial and feeble defence ; and that, though 
it might secure them on the side of the land, it 
could not protect their coasts from the Persian 
armament, reinforced by the Athenian fleet* 

This threat, or the returning sense of publicK 
utility, urged the Lacedemonians, at length, to 
take the field. Five thousand Spartans, each 
attended, by seven Helotes, and composing an; 
army of forty thousand fighting men, left the 
city silently in the evening, under the command 
of Pausanias, the guardian and kinsman of Pleis-« 
tarchus, son of Leonidas. Having marched 
beyond the isthmus, they joined the army of 
the Athenians and their allies ; and the whole 
heavy armed troops amounted to nearly forty- 
thousand; while the light armed were the 
thirty-five thousand Helptes attendants on the 
Spartans, and about as many more, one to each 
soldier, attended the other divisions. 

The Greeks having marched into Boeotia^ 
took post at the foot of mount Cithaeron, directly 
opposite to the enemy. Here the hostile ar- 
mies remained eleven days encamped, before 
they attempted any thing of moment; against 
each other. Mardonius had judiciously left 
the passage of the mountains open to the Gre- 
cian troops, to draw them if possible into the 
champaign country ; where the Asiatic horse 
would be able to act with most advantage, and 
make the victory more easy. But Pausanias 
K 2 
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^rould not quit his situation) and the Pemah 

general durst not attempt to force his position. 
He therefore gave orders to Masistius, the 
commander of the Persian cavalrjr, to advance 
with all the horse, to harrass the Greeks, and 
endeavour to make some impression upon them* 
The Persian cavalry used missile weapons, 
darts or arrows) or both. They generally at- 
tacked or harrassed by small bodies in suc- 
cession. They were vehement in ons^t, ncv6F 
continued the contest long ; but, if the enemy 
remained firm and impregnable, retreated to 
prepare for another charge* 

On the side most exposed to the enemy's 
cavalry, ^ere three thousand soldiers from the 
rocky district of Megara. These Masistius at- 
tacked ; and having wearied them by the suc- 
cession of fresh troops, who approached suffi- 
ciently near to throw their darts and use oppro- 
brious language, and then retired, the Megari- 
ans were compelled to send to Pausanias for 
succour. The Spartan general addressed the 
"Whole army, to knoW if toy of the troops would 
exchange situations with the Megarians. The 
Athenians alone offered their service. They 
had not long occupied the post, before they* 
virere attacked by the enemy's cavalry, whom 
they repelled, and killed Masistius. Hereupon 
a terrible conflict took place for the dead body ; 
but, in the end, the Persian cavalry were obliged 
to retire. 

The Greeks finding themselves in want of 
fresh water, determined to decamp; They pro- 
ceeded, therefore, in arms along the foot of 
mount Cithscron, until they came to a plain, in 
the vicinity of the village of Hysia in Plataea. 
Near this place were many gentle Eminences, 
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and Hie cdpioas fountain Garg;aphia. This w«» 
tf fiecessarf resource to the Greekis, as tbe en* 
enif, bf the ^eat superiority of their cavalry ,' 
coitiKiaitided bot^h sides >of the .fisopus. 

If might have been expectedt'thtti men reflldj!^ 
to hazard every thing in the defence of their 
country ifould have preserved in the fi^ld peK 
feet agreement and unanimity amongst them- 
selves. The Lacedsemonians, as the mobt con- 
siderable people of Greece, were universally al- 
lowed to take the right wing of the army. The 
AtheniaA^, unqfue^tionably the next in conse- 
quence, thought themselves entitled to the left 
wing $ but th^ Tegeans, who were acknowl- 
edged td be excellent toldierd, and had always 
obtained the second honours of the field, dis'^ 
puted this pomt of honour with them. This 
quarrel, ridiculous as it may appear in the eye 
of reason, might have been attended with Seri- 
ous and ruinous consequences to the general 
safety of Greece, had not the Athenian com- 
manders acted with wisdom and dignity. The 
Tegeans^, in a studied oration, vindicated their 
claim to precedency ; and supported it by a 
long detail of the great and honourable aietions 
of their ancestors. Upon which Aristides, the 
Athenian commander, replied, '^ We under- 
stand that the Greeks are here assembled to 
light against the enemies of their; country, not 
to dispute about precedency. But were we in- 
clined to boast of the glorious deeds of our an- 
cestors, we might, perhaps, make mention of 
actions equally honourable with those the Te- 
geans have related. Let the battle of Marathon 
efface any Suspicions that we are inferiour to 
them. In a moment like the present, howev- 
er^ we consider all contests attbut precedency 
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as unbetomirig and unseaaonable* Plac6 us^ 
therefore, O Spartans ! wheresoever, and with 
whomsoever you think proper. And wherever 
our station shall be, rest assured, that the 
Athenians will defend the cause of Greece) like 
brave men and lovers of their country. Com-' 
mand, therefore, and depend upon our. obedi*, 
ence.," These words were scarcely ended, 
when the whole Lacedaemonian army cried out» 
that the Athenians were worthy of the post of 
honour, in preference to the Arcadians ; and 
accordingly they assumed it without opposition* 

The army was then marshalled in the follow- 
ing order : Five thousand Spartans of the city, 
attended by thirty-iive thousand light armed 
Helotes, held the first place : next to these, were 
five thousand Lacedsmonians of the other to wnst 
of Laconia, accompanied by five thousand He- 
lotes. The Tegeans, in number fifteen hundred, 
held the next place : then five thousand Corin-^ 
thians, fourteen thousand two hundred from the 
inferiour states of Greece, and eight thousand 
Athenians. The whole number of fighting meny 
amounted to one hundred and eight thousand 
two hundred. 

As soon a? Mardonius was informed that the. 
Greeks had filed. off towards Plat»a, he move(i 
and encamped over against them ; still keeping 
the ^sopus in his front. Having summoned the 
principal, officers of his army, he informed them 
of his intention tp attack the Greeks the next day ; 
and directed them to prepare accordingly. This 
news was brought to the camp of the confeder- 
ates by Alexan4er, king of Macedon ; and the 
Greeks thereupon held a consultation, in what 
manner they should resist the attack of the Per- 
sian general* Pausanias, proposed a change in 
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the order of the Grecian army^ and that the 
Atheniansy.who alone had experienced the cnntt 
of the Persians, should take the right wii^, and 
the Xjaced^monians die left. Ariatides and his 
countrymen embraced the ofler with joy and 
exaltation. Day broke; when Mardonius, per-i 
ceiving the confederates in motion, deferred the 
intended attack* Changes were also made m 
the order of the Persian army. This day pass^ 
ed in evolutions; and the enemy's infantry never 
came into action against the Greeks.. Their 
cavalry, however, harassed the more accessible 
parts of the Grecian line without ceasing. They 
only approached to discharge thei^ arrows, and 
then hastily retired : but they thereby muntain-* 
ed a constant alarm ; and while they inflicted 
many wounds, afTorded little opportunity for 
revenge. The cavalry, however, made a more 
serious attack upon that part of the LaGed»»i 
monian linev which guarded the Gargaphian 
fountain, and made themselvea masters of the 
place. 

The Grecian army, therefore^ being deprived 
of waiter, and provision also beginning to fail 
them, a decampment was rendered indiapens^ 
able* It was determined to occupy a narrow^ 
slip of ground towards the source of the JEoch 
pus, and confined between that river and mount 
Cithsron. The obscdrity of midnigbt was chos-^ 
en as the most convenient time for «ffeotiiig^ 
this purpose ; but the Greeks were by no means 
unanimous in this measure. Anompharetus, the 
Spartait, and next in cMimand to Pansonias^ 
declaf^d, that neither he, nor the din^fton nvltkh: 
he commstnded, should erer flee from the ene- 
my. The ctmfedefrate army was, thefefore^ 
dispersed in so many. dtflbreiit.dire(}tfi«Ds^ that 
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the next moniing it presented the appearance 
rather of a flight, or a rout, than of a regular 
march* 

Mardonius having received intelligence oi 
the departure of the Greeks, doubted not but 
they had abandoned their camp and made this 
precipitate retreat, through fear of the Persian- 
arms* He gave orders, therefore, to his sold- 
iers to pursue the fleeing foe, and to complete 
the conquest* The Lacedaemonians and Athen- 
ians were still within his reach, the former at 
the foot of mount Cithsron, the latter on the 
plain* Having sent his Grecian auxiliaries 
against the Athenians, he advanced at the head 
of the Persian troops to attack the Lacedaemon- 
ians* No contrast could be greater, than the 
two hostile armies afforded* The barbarians^ 
hurried on with all the haste and confusion of 
an iU disciplined multitude, eager to share in 
certain victory : the Lacedaemonians, carefully- 
covered with their shields, silently observed the 
sacrifices* As soon as Pausanias perceived that 
the admonitiona of the gods were favourable 
and propitious to the Grecian interest, the La« 
cedemonians proceeded with intrepidity to close 
combat* The Persians, who had been rein- 
forced with the Sacae, a Scythian tribe, sustain* 
ed the shock with great courage* The Greeks 
slew immense numbers; but fresh troops stilt 
succeeded to the fight, and made a most hideous 
noise* Mardonius, mounted upon a white steed 
of great strength and swiftness, signalized him- 
self by his valour and determined bravery* A 
thousand hoi'semen, consisting (tf the flower of 
the Persian nohQity, ambitious of imitating the 
example of .Mardonius, and of emulating his 
fame> constanUy attended him* Had the skill 



of the ParsianB been equal to their eourage,* or 
had the troops been re^arLy tfid properly dl8- 
ciplined, the victory would either have been 
against the Greeks, or, at least, it must have 
been obtained with more difficulty, and a great- 
tst loss of men. But the Persians acted without 
union or concert ; and, attacking the Laced«^ 
monians by parties only, were easily defeated. 
The Athenians, endeavouring to join the Spar- 
tan army, engaged the fioeotians and other 
GreeksiwhomMardonius had sent against them. 
The number and courage of the Persian troops, 
however, kept the battle doubtful, until Mardo- 
nius was slain. The death of the general was 
immediate ly followed by the defeat of the Per- 
sians, and by the flight of the barbarian army* 
The Athenians also routed the Greeks, who 
were allied with, and fought under the Persian 
banners. Artabazus, the next in command to 
Mardonitts, and against whose advice these 
measures were pursued, deeming all lost, retir- 
ed with forty thousand men, marched with 
great expedition to Thrace ; and arriving at the 
Hellespont, passed over into Asia. 

The rest of the Persian anny withdrew into 
their camp, strengthened , the works before 
.thrown up, and defended themselves with great 
Jiravery against the Lacedemonians* The 
Athenians, however, coming up, vigorous efforts 
were used on both sides; but an assault at 
length succeeded. A horrid slaughter ensued. 
Of three hundred thousand men, whom Mar- 
donius braught into the field, scarcely three 
thousand escaped, exclusively of those who re- 
treated under Artabazus. The number of the 
Greeks that fell in this engagement is uncertain, 
but must have been considerable. 
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The eventa dP thii battle not only oomidetaf 
freed the Grecians frotn the terrors of servi- 
tude, but made them masters of greater wealth 
than they could ever hare hoped to possess. 
When Xerxes left the army for Asia, he gave 
most of his riches and valuable furniture to 
Mardonius his general and brother-in-law. The 
rest he divided among his inferiour favourites. 
Couches, magnificently embroidered ; tables of 
gold and silver; golden bowls and goblets; 
stalls and mangers of brass ; chains, bracelets) 
scymitars, some of sblid gold, others set with 
precious stones ; and many chests of Persian 
money, which began after that time, and con- 
tinued several years, to be current in Greece; 
all came into the possession of the conquerors. 
The tenth of the whole sp^l was consecrated 
to the gods. Peculiar presents were offered 
to Jupiter at Olympia, to Neptune at the isth- 
mus, and to Apollo at Delphi. A tenth of the 
remainder was divided amongst the generals. 
After which, prizes were distributed among 
the bravest survivors, according to their respect- 
ive achievements. 

Having buried their dead with all the circum- 
stances of funereal pomp, and raised trophies 
to commemorate their success, the confederates, 
as had been customary after a victdry, deter- 
mined to punish those who had deserted the 
Gcause of reece, and allied themselves with 
the Persian monarch.' With this view, Pausa- 
nias marched immediately to Thebes, and laid 
waste the country. The Thebans at first at- 
tempted to make a defence ; but after mature 
deliberation, capitulated, and surrendered the 
leaders of the Median faction. These thought 
to have purchased their ransom with money ; 



but were ilisapiMHnted ; for Pausanias disdain^ 
ing their proposals, carried them to Corinth, 
and caused them to be put to death* 

The battle of Plataea, it' is said, happened on 
the twenty-second of September* The same 
day, another battle, neither less glorious nor 
less decisive, was fought between the same na^ 
tions at the promontory of Mycale in Ionia, op- 
posite to the isle of Samos. After the shatter* 
ed remains of the Persian armament had been 
driven from the Grecian coast, and obliged to 
seek protection in the ports of Asia minor, the 
confederates were encouraged to send their fleet 
into those parts by the lonians, who informed 
them that all the Asiatic Greeks would thereup- 
on revolt from the Peraan interest, and espouse 
the cause of Greece* The Grecian fleet, there« 
fore steered eastward, under the command of 
Leotychides, the Spartan king, and Xantippus, 
the Athenian admiral* The commanders of the 
Persian armament, as soon as they were informed 
of the arrival of the Grecian fleet in those seas, 
wishing to avoid another naval engagement stood 
in for the shore, and sought the protection of an 
army of sixty thousand men, which had been 
left for the defence of Ionia. The Greeks per- 
ceiving their intent, resolved to attack them on 
shore ; while Leotychides, sailing towards the 
coast, made a proclamation, and endeavour- 
ed to occasion a revolt among the lonians* Af^^ 
ter this, the Greeks disembarked their whole 
force capable of acting by land, which consisted 
of the greatest part of their crew* I'he Persians 
having received information, that the Samiana 
had been intriguing with the Greeks, disarmed 
them ; but confiding very much in the Milesians, 
they intrusted to them the guarding of the 
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passes through the mountains, by ^hich on an 
emergency they could retreat. These^^isposi- 
tions being made, they prepared to defend their 
fortifications. The Grecian forces marched in 
two columns : the one consisting of the Athen* 
ian, Corinthian, Sicyonian, andTroezenian troops, 
held the plain along the shore ; the other, com- 
posed of the Lacedxmonians and their allies, 
fetched a compass over the hills. The former 
arrived first, and after an obstinate and bloody 
conflict, forced the Persian camp; about the 
same time that the Lacedaemonians attacked 
them in the rear. The Samians, though un- 
armed, exened themselves against the Persians; 
and the Milesians, who were to have guarded 
the passes, attacked the Persians as soon as they 
fied, and killed them, or made them prisoners. 
Tigranes, the general of the Persian troops, and 
two of the principal naval commanders, were 
amongst the slain. When the slaughter had 
ceased, the Persian ships and camp, and all the 
valuable treasures contained in them, became 
the prize of the victors. Ionia regained its free- 
dom, and the Asiatic coast was abandoned by 
the Persian monarch. When the Greeks had 
taken every thing of value out of the enemy's 
camp and fleet, they burned the ships and all 
their contents. 

After this signal blow, which not only com- 
pleted the ruin of the Persian expedition against 
Europe, but restored liberty to the fairest por- 
tion of Asia, the Grecian fleet returned to Samos. 
Here they deliberated, whether the lonians 
should be transported into Greece, and have 
those countries bestowed upon them, which had 
sided with the Persians. But the Athenians 
dissuaded from this measure ; and insisted that^ 
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as they were Athenian cotonfea, no other Grecian 
state had a right to interfere in their disposal. 
The Greeks then determined to sail to the Hel- 
lespont, and destroy the bridges ; but they found 
them already broken down by the weather and 
the current. Winter approaching, Leotychides, 
the Spartan commander, with all the Pelopon* 
nesians, returned to Greece ; but the Athenians, 
under the command of Xantippua, determined 
to make other attempts before they returned 
Jiome. This resolution being agreed on, they 
sailed to the Chersonese, and besieged Sestos, 
where the Persians had collected all their force. 
This siege continued a long time; but a famine 
prevailing among the garrison, they endeavour- 
ed to make their escape, and the place was giv- 
en up. 

The Persian expedition against Greece was 
thus concluded after two campaigns which cov- 
ered the Greeks with glory, and which will ever 
be recorded among the most memorable in the 
annals of war* 



CHAP. VII. 

Tke jiffitirs of Greece^ Jrom the Jinal Overthrow 
of the FerwtM, to the TUrty Years TVwe* 

"T^HE common fears, which, notwithstanding 
^ innumerable sources of dissention, had 
formed and upheld a partial confederacy of the 
Grecian states, were dispelled by the decisive 
victories obtained at Ptatsea and Mycale. The 
symptoms of jealousy and discord between the 
two principal communities of Greece, which 
had already appeared in the separation of the 



Athenian and Spartan fleets, broke out with 
more virulence after they returned home. The 
Athenians brought back their families to Athens ; 
and, upon retalung possession of the site of their 
city, found the walls destroyed, and only a few 
houses remufling, which had been reserved for 
the residence of the principal Persian oflicers* 
They therefore determined to rebuild the city 
with the greatest expedition, and with some 
degree of magnificence* The events of the lattf 
invasion would no doubt impress the Athenians 
with the propriety and necessity of providing 
for the foture security of their country*. What 
others therefore considered as the means of prc>> 
moting tranquillity and ease,Themistocies view* 
ed as the certain presage of the political great* 
ness of Athens, to which he probably looked for 
the foundation of his own preeminence. Ac- 
cording to his suggestions, every thing else was 
postponed, until the fortifications, which were 
put under his direction, should be completed. 
A large space was marked out for the new walls^ 
and the work was prosecuted with diligence and 
vigour. 

While the Athenians were thus employed in 
repairing the ravages of war, and fortifying their 
city against all future attacks, the Lacedsmon- 
tans sent an embassy, to remonstrate against a 
design peculiarly dangerous and aUrming to the 
other Grecian states. The ostensible reason, 
alleged against this undertaking of the Atheni- 
ans, was, that if the Greeks hiud possessed any 
town of impregnable strength, they must have 
found it impossible to drive Xerxes from their 
^ Q country. As it was the avowed policy, 
.* ' not ofthe Lacedemonians only, but of all 
* the Peloponnesians, to deter the Athen- 
ians from executing their purpose, they might 



have appeded toarms, after Ending arguments 
ineffectualy and Athens was not in a situation at 
present to resist them. It was therefore judg- 
ed more advisable to temporize ; and the con- 
duct of Themistodes on this occasion had been 
considered as a master-piece of policy. To the 
Spartan ministers, who brought the remons- 
trance, it was replied^ that the Athenians would 
send embassadors to Lacedaemon, who would 
stttisfythe Spartans on the subject of their mes- 
sage* With this aoswer the I^acedsmonians 
were dtsmissedy and apparently satisfied. 
. Themistocles and some other Athenians bein^ 
accordingly appointed embassadors to Sparta, 
the former hastened his journey to that city; 
but intimated to the senate, it would be proper 
to detain one or both of his colleagues, until the 
walls of Athens were raised to the height re- 
quired* When he arrived at Lacedsmon, he 
delayed to open the business of his embassy, al- 
leging, that he waited for his colleagues, whom 
he expected daily* In the mean time, the Athen- 
ians prosecuted the work with the most diligent 
application : citizens toiled with slaves ; women 
and children assisted all that they were able; 
neither night nor day was the business inter- 
mitted ; and materials were procured from se- 
pulchres and publick buildings. The Lacedae- 
monians being informed that the building of the 
wall was still carried on, and that the colleagues 
of Themistocles were at length arrived, sum- 
moned the embassadors before them* Themis- 
tocles argued, that it did not become a great 
state, to regard vague and idlej'umours; that 
his colleagues had assured him of the contra- 
ry to what the Lacedaemonians affirmed ; and 
that the Spartans might send deputies with the 
h 2 
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Athenian embassadors^ to take oognizaBce of 
^e real state of things, whilst he himself would 
remain as a hostage, and be anawerable for the 
event* The Spartans, therefore, agreed to dis* 
patch a second embassy to Athens, to consist 
of some, of their most respectable, citizens^ 
These men had no sooner arrived at their des- 
tination, than they were taken into custody aa 
pledges for the safe return of Themistocles^ 
who by this time was informed that the walls 
were completed. Throwing off the mask, there* 
fore, which he bad hitherto used, Themisto«- 
cles appeared in the Lacedsmonian assembly, 
avowed the whole transaction, and declared that 
the Athenians were most competent to decide 
what their own interest, and the general welfiEure 
of Greece demanded. Athens was now in a con* 
dition to repel any foreign or domestick foe, and 
if the Spartans entertained any resentment of 
this measure, which, whilst it conduced to the 
publick interest, was not less calculated. to dis« 
please private ambition, their anger would be 
equally unjust and useless ; and concluded with 
. intimating, that the Athenians would not dis* 
miss their embassadors, until he wa^ set free* 

Wliatever secret indignation theLaoedsmom 
ians might feel on this occasion, they deemed 
it more prudent to si^ipress their animosity, 
than to vent reproaches. The embasssdors of 
each state were then permitted to return home 4 
but the conduct of Themistocles, in thus deliv* 
ering his country from the imminent danger of 
falling under the Spartan yoke, laid the found- 
ation of that unrelenting hatred, with which he 
was aitei*ward persecuted by the Lacedsmon* 
ians. 

The next concern of Themistocles was to en^ 
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lai^ the Atb^ian harbours* He obseired that 
the port of Phalericum was small, narrow, and 
inconvenient ; and a.dYised his fellow-citizens to 
render Pirsus the largest and most capacious 
haven in Greece, and to unite the citf to it by 
long^ walls. His address, eloquence, and bribes, 
were seasonably applied in diverting the resent- 
ment of the Spartans, who, though less jeal- 
ous of naval than military power, were scarcely 
hindered from entering Attica with an armed 
force. But the Athenians persuaded the Lace- 
dsBmontans and their allies, the common inter- 
est of the Grecian confederacy required, that a 
large and capacious harbour should be formedi 
in which the combined fleets of Greece might 
rendezvous, and observe the designs of the ene- 
my* In the mean time the work was carried 
on with great spirit and activity, and in less 
^ ^ than twelve m(Miths the Piraeus, under 
.' * the care and direction of ThemistocleSf 
became the best and most complete na- 
val arsenal, that the world had hitherto seen* 
The new walls were sufficiently broad to admit 
two carrii^es abreast; and formed of large 
blocks of marbloy squared, and exactly fitted 
without cement; and the outer stones were 
firmly connected by craixips of iron fixed with 
lead. The Ath^ans also determined, by the 
advice of Themistocles, to increase their fleet 
yearly, by the addition of twenty ships. 

This great politician was not, however, very 
scrupulous with regard to the means employed 
for augmenting the power of Athens, and less- 
enuig that of Laced»mon and the other Gre^ 
cian states. He declared on a certain day, he 
had a design to communicate which was of the 
greatest importance ; but that, as it would re- 
quire secrecy and dispatch to carry it into exe- 
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ctition, he could not reveal it to the people. He 
desired, therefore, that a proper personf should 
be chosen, to whom his proposal might be made 
known, and who might direct by his advice^ and 
confirm by his authority, what he intended* 
Aristides, as the best and wisest man, was unan- 
imously appointed to decide^ how far the pro^ 
posal of Themistocles was useful and just. The- 
mistocles informed him, his design was to set 
fire to the fleet of the other Grecian states, 
which was at that time in a neighbouring, port, 
and thus procure to Athens the unrivalled sove- 
reignty of the seas. This project Aristides dis- 
dained ; and returning to the Athenian people^ 
acqusdnted them that the proposal of Themis- 
tocles was highly useful to Athens^ but, at the 
same time, that nothing could be more unjust 
or dishonourdble. The Athenians, therefore, 
prohibited Themistocles from putting it into 
execution. 

About this time, the Lacedemonians propos- 
ed in the council of the amphictyons, that every 
city and state of Greece, which had not fought 
against the Persians, should lose the right of 
sending deputies to that assembly. This mo* 
tion was particularly intended against the Aiv 
gians and Thebans, in hopes that two of the 
most powerful states being removed, who were 
greatly inimical to the Spartan interest, the La- 
cedaemonian influence might thenceforward go- 
vern the assembly. Themistocles perceiving the 
intentions of the Spartans in making this mo^ 
tion, opposed it as much as possible, and ob- 
tained a decree, that it would be impolitick and 
unjust to deprive a Grecian state of its inherent 
rights, on account of the crimes and misconduct 
of those, who, at any particular time, directed 
its councils. 
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AriaddethaTjiiff nothing iniMre at heart than 
the honour and advantage of his ocmntry, en- 
deavoured to quell faction, and quiet the minds 
of the Athenians. He proposed that every cit- 
izen should havean equal right to the govern* 
menty and that the archons should be chosen 
from the body of the people^wi^out preference 
or distinction* This measure was agreeable to 
ail parties. The states of Greece, finding it re- 
quinte to be always upon their guard against 
the Persian monarchy proposed a general tax* 
ationyptoportioned to the maintenance of a regu* 
lar and adequate force, and levied according to 
tiie abilities of each community* Aristides was 
intrusted with this commission^ which he exe- 
cuted with so much fidelity and activity, thai all 
tiie Greeks were satisfied with his conduct, and 
his taxation was universally styled, ^^ The hap* 
py lot of Greece«" When this business was 
finished, he obliged ail the Grecian states to 
swear, that they would observe . the articles of 
their grand alliance. 

As msoiy Grecian towns, not only in Asia 
mikior, but also in Europe^ were still under the 
dominion of Persia, a fleet was assembled, to 
the principal command of %vhidi Pausanias, the 
Spartan admiral, was appointed. Aristides and 
Cimon^ the son of the late Miltiades, command* 
ed the Athenian squadron. This was the first 
time that Cimon, who was yet very young, was 
placed in a situation in which he could exhibit 
the viitues and courage of which he was pos- 
sessed. He had formerly suiiered himself to 
be imprisoned, until he could pay the fine im- 
posed upon his father ; and by this filial act of 
duty gaTe presages and promises of his fiiture 
greatness of taiudf and goodness of heart. Af« 
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ter he was liberated from prison} he was opposed 
to Themistoclesy and seems to have supplanted 
him. The fleet sailed first to Cyprus ; and the 
garrison being cut off from all support and as* 
sistance from the Persians, by the great supe- 
riority which the Greeks had at sea, were more 
solicitous to obtain for themselves favourable 
terms of capitulation, than to defend the place 
for their king. Most of the Grecian cities were 
also rescued from the Persians, with very little 
effort. The fleet then proceeded to the Hel* 
lespont and the Propontis, and took Byzantium, 
the key of communication between Europe and 
Asia, and the grand depot of the Persian arms. 
The siege of this place was obstinate ; but at 
length the walls were stormed, and an immense 
booty, with several persons of the royal blood, 
fell into the hands of the conquerors. 
. The haughty disposition of the Spartan ad- 
miral had been elated with his victory at Pla* 
txa; and his late success against Byzantium 
still farther augmented it. The tenth of the 
spoil which had been allotted him as general, 
raised him above the equality required by the 
institutions of his country; and the wealth 
and riches found in Byzantium not a little con- 
tributed to occasion his ruin. Conceiving him* 
self to be too great to continue a subject, he 
aimed at the regal power, through the assistance 
of the Persian monarch, the enemy of his coun- 
try. An Eretrian of the name of Gongylus, 
well acquainted with the Persian language and 
customs, became his principal confidant. To 
him he intrusted the Persian nobles taken in 
Byzantium. This man, with his prisoners, 
escaped across the Bosphorus, and carried a let- 
ter to Xerxes, in which Pausanias, afrer men- 



tidning his rettoration of the captire princes as 
an indubitable mark of hi3 sincerity, offered to 
Xerxes to assist him in conquering Greece, 
provided he would give him his daughter in 
marriage, and allow him to hold that country as 
a dependent province* As the subjugation of 
Greece was a great object with the Persian 
monarch, he is said to have been greatly pleas« 
ed with these proposals, and to have sent Ar- 
labazus, a nobleman of consequence, and in 
whom he could confide, to treat and cooperate 
with the traitor Pausanias. 

The Spartan admiral, however, acted with the 
inconsistency and precipitancy of a man under 
the delusion of ambition, or guided by evil 
counsels. He was difficult of access to his c6l- 
leagues in office ; disdained to concert measures 
with them, which they were to execute ; the 
conquered barbarians were his guards ; and he 
punished the slightest offence in the allied army 
with a rigour hitherto unknown, and therefore 
insupportable to Grecian troops. He kept the 
fierce spirits of the Spartans indeed in subjec- 
tion, but without any degree of moderation ; Sor 
the distinctions exacted for them served only to 
exasperate and inflame the minds of the con- 
federates, whom he would not permit to forage, 
to draw water, or cut straw for their beds, un- 
til his countrymen had been supplied with these 
articles. 

The intolerable pride and insolence of Pausa- 
nias disgusted and provoked all the Greeks, but 
more especially the lonians, who complained, 
that they had no sooner been delivered from the 
yoke of Persia, than they were m&de to suffer 
under the more galling tyranny of Sparta. On 
the contraryi the justice of Aristides, and the 
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candour and generosity of CiBwn, won the 
affections both of ofBeers and men. The allies 
saw that the Athenians were far more powerful 
at sea than the Lacedaemonians ; and therefore 
applied themselves to the Athenian commanders 
for redress and protection, and promised for the 
future, to acknowledge Athens as the first city 
of Greece. Upon this Aristides told them, that 
he was convinced not only of the reasonableness 
but the necessity of their proposal ; yet, as he 
wished not to hazard the safety or honour of his 
country, by attempting to perform what might 
not succeed, he would not comply with their 
request, until by some publick action they had 
proved their sincerity, and fixed the concurrence 
of all the troops beyond the power of retracting. 
After this, declaration, Uliades and Antagoras, 
the commanders of the fleets of Samos and 
Chios, the bravest of all the maritime allies, in- 
sulted the galley of Pausanias, at the head of 
the Grecian fleet ; and when the Spartan admi- 
ral reproached and threatened them, they de- 
sired him to thank Fortune for her favours at 
Platsea, the memory of which victory alone re- 
strained the Greeks from punishing his arro.» 
gance and cruelty. These words reechoed 
through the fleet, and were the signal of general 
revolt. The different squadrons of Asia and 
the Hellespont sailed from their stations, joined 
the ships of Uliades and Antagoras, abjured 
the tyranny of Sparta, and the insolence of Pau- 
sanias ; and ranged themselves under the ban- 
ners of Athens. Thus by the domineering con- 
duct of Pausanias did the Lacedsemonians lose 
that preeminence that they had hitherto main- 
tained, while Athens obtained the supremacy 
' by the prudence and virtue of Aristides. 



. Apprised of the condact: and treacberjr of 

Pausanias, the Spartans recalled him to be tried 
.for his life ; but his immense wealth corrupted 
.the judges of his country, and the ephori pre- 
.tending there was pot sufficient evidence against 
Mm be was only degraded from his office* 
This censurct however, did not deter him from 
the treacherous designs in which he was en- 
gaged. He still continued to negociate and 
correspond with Artabazus ; and at length be* 
.jgW to tamper with the Helotes and Measeni^St 
those oppressed slaves, who were ever readf 
to rebel against the caprice and tyranny of their 
.unrelenting mastery. But as it exceeded eyen 
the opulence and effrontery of Pausa^ias, to cor- 
rupt and influence the whole republic^ he was 
again impeached of treason to Greece, and his 
.accusers, in consequence. of an event that took 
place, had it in their power to make good theu* 
.chai]ge against hinu An unhappy youth, named 
Aj:;gitius, who lived with Pausamas as the min- 
ister of his pleasures, was intended to he the 
victim of that monster's ambition* Pausanias 
appointed this man to be the messenger of a 
. letter to Artabazua, in which, as usuad, ajEter 
. having explained the state of his affiiirs, he 
hinted to him to put the bearer to death. The 
. youth having observed, that none of the mes- 
, sengers of Pausanias ever returned, determined 
. to open the letter* Finding by the contents 
. the fate he was to have m,et with, he was fired 
with resentment, and carried the letter directly 
to the enemies of Pausanias, who pnjdently 
advised him to take refuge in the temple c^ 
Neptune, expecting that his master would soon 
follow him* In the mean time, a double tent 
was set up, in one part of w^iich certain Spar- 
VoL. III. M 
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tans were concealed, and in the othfer Argilius 
received his master, who came to expostulate 
with him. By their mutual reproaches, the 
Spartans, who heard them, became direct wit- 
nesses against Pausanias, so that when he re- 
turned to Sparta, the ephori resolved to impris- 
on him ; but some of his friends giving him in- 
telligence of their design, he fled for protection 
to the temple of Minerva. It being unlawful 
to take a person from that asylum, the Lace- 
daemonians were at a loss how to act. The 
mother of Pausaniasj however, taking a tile in 
her hand, came to the temple, and placed it at 
the door. The Spartans considering her con- 
duct, followed the example, and blocked up the 
entrance ; and in this manner starved him to 
death. 

The fate of Pausanias, in a little time, in- 
volved that of Themistocles. He was fast ad- 
vancing to the attainment of the same authority 
at home, which the integrity and merit of Aris- 
tides had procured abroad for hi« country and 
-himself; when complaints arrived from Sparta, 
that he had conspired with Pausanias against 
the liberties of Greece. The known resent- 
ment of the Lacedemonians against Themis- 
tocles, sufficiently explains the reason, why they 
who had been so dilatory in convicting Pausa- 
nias, should be ready to bring to justice his sup- 
posed accomplice. But when we reflect upon 
the abilities and courage displayed by Themis- 
tocles in the decisive victory af Salamis ; his 
councils and address in fortifying the city with 
impregnable strength ; his foresight and activ- 
ity in procuring the Athenians a fleet against 
which no nation could contend ; and his patri- 
otism and merit in saving Athens from the most 
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formidable invasion recorded in history ; we 
cannot conceive how his countrymen could ad- 
mit an accusation of this nature against him* 
He had not the integrity and virtue of Aristides, 
but he was not, perhaps, the guilty person that 
the Lacedsmonians represented him. In fact, 
Pausanias had communicated his. designs to 
Themistocles ; but the Athenian rejected his 
proposals with the utmost indignation, The- 
niistocles, however, concealed the design, either 
because he considered it base and dishonour- 
able to divulge the secrets of his friends, or her 
pause he imagined it was impossible for such 
ill-concerted schemes to produce any effect. Be 
that as it may, the Athenians, upon the accusa* 
tion of the Spartans, banished Themistocles by. 
the ostracism. He retired to Argos ; and it is 
not improbable but he might have been recalled 
to Athens before the expiration of the time, had 
the Lacedaemonians given his countrymen leis- 
ure to reconsider what they had done. 

Pausanias having suffered, the Spartans in- 
formed the Athenians, that, from the papers 
found in the possession of that traitor, the guilt 
of Themistocles was fully authenticated ;. ihat 
it was not sufficient, therefore, to have driven 
him from Athens, by a decree which might at 
any time be repealed ; that crimes against the 
general confederacy of Greece ought to be 
brought before the amphictyonic council ; and 
that the punishment should be death, or perpet- 
ual banishment. The Athenians shamefully 
complied with this demand of the Spartans ; 
and Themistocles being informed of his con* 
demnation, sailed to Corcyra« His enemies 
still continuing to pursue him, he fled to the op- 
posite coast of Epirus, and took refuge amongst 
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the baHuifDus Molosfliantf. Adittetus^ king: of 
that country, had, on a former occasion, aougfat 
the assistance of the Atiienians, when Themis- 
tocles was in the plenitude of his power, but had 
been rejected. Admetus was from home, at the 
time that Themistocles came to implore his pro* 
tection ; and on his arHval, was surprised to 
see his adversary a suppliant to him fbr an asy^ 
him* When the king appeared, Themistoctes 
took the young son of the monarch in his arms, 
sat down among the household gods^ and be* 
Sought the clemency and protection of Adme* 
tus. The king, moved with sorrow and com- 
passion to see the greatest man of Greece ift 
this humiliating condition^ raised him imme« 
diately from the ground, and promised to afford 
him every thing in his power. When the Lace- 
daemonians and Athenians, therefore, sent to 
demand Themistocles, he refused to deliver him 
up, because he had made his palace an asylum, 
in the confidence that it would afford him safety 
and protection. Thus did the Athenian exile 
eontinue to spend the close of lifb in indolence 
And retirement ; and having learned to pardon 
imd despise the ingratitude of his country, he 
expected that he should have been forgotten 
and forgiven. But the AthenisAs md Laced«« 
monians would not permit him to remain ift 
(timet ; and still required Admetus to surrender 
him, under pain of their highest displeasure. 
This prince informing him of the dilemma to 
which he was reduced, Themistocles resolved, 
without hesitation, to retire to a still greater dis- 
tance from his cruel and ungrateful countrymen. 
He accordingly went on board a vessel for loniai 
and with the utmost precaution concealed his 
rank* But a storm arising, the skip was driveii 
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near the island of Naxos, at that time besieged 
b^ the Athenians. The imminent danger he 
was in of falling into the hands of his enemies* 
obliged/him to make himself known to the pi- 
Jot, who was prevailed on to steer for Asia. The 
Persian monarch, having heard that the Greeks 
had proscribed him their country, set a price 
upon his head; and commanded that every 
person, who should arrive in any part of the 
coast of his dominions, should be strictly exam- 
ined* Themistocles, however, found means to 
reach Cuma in ^Eolia undiscovered ; and by 
the assistance and friendship of his host, a man 
of considerable property, he was conducted in a 
covered waggon to Susa. The ladles in Persia 
being kept always from public view, the con- 
ductor of the waggon reported that Themisto- 
cles was an Ionian lady, whom he was carrying 
to a nobleman at the Persian court* He was, 
therefoi*e, permitted to pass without farther in- 
quiry. 

When the unfortunate exile arrived at the vo- 
luptuous palace of Artaxerxes, who had suc- 
ceeded his father in the kingdom, he informed 
the guards that he was a Grecian stranger, and 
requested an audience of the monarch. The 
officers informed him of a ceremony, that they 
knew was insupportable to some Greeks, but 
without which it would be impossible to have an 
interview with Artaxerxes : this was no less than 
to fall prostrate before the Persian monarch, and 
to worship him as the living image of the gods 
on earth. Themistocles being admitted into 
the royal presence, prostrated himself accor- 
dingly, made a most moving speech, and in- 
formed the king of his name, his country, and 
misfortunes. ^< You see at your feet," says he, 
M 2 



« Themistocles, ft man that has indeed bijurad 
the Persians mueh, but who has it in Ins power to 
render them rtry important services. My Kfe 
is at jour disposal. If you save it, you will 
eternally oblige a man that begs it at your hands; 
if you take it away, you will destroy the great- 
est enemy the Greeks have." The king was 
struck at his intrepidity and eloquence ; but 
made him no answer. He soon, however, 
^ve a loose to his joy, and told his courders> 
that he considered the arrival of Themistedes 
as the happiest oi incidents', and wished his en^ 
«mies would always pursue the same destructive 
methods, and bwiish from among them all that 
were good and wise. Plutarch says, that At^ 
taxerxes was so well pleased with him, that in 
the night after the audience, he cried out three 
times in his sleep, << I have got Themistocles, 
the Athenian." The next morning the king 
vent for him ; and as soon «s the first compli- 
ments were over, said, " I am two hundred 
talents in your debt, for so much I promised to 
him that should bring Themistocles." Aitaie- 
erxes bestowed upon him three cities for his 
support, and he lived in all the splendour and 
magnificence of a Persian grandee. It is said, 
that such was the favour he possessed at court, 
and so great the consideration in which he was 
held by all ranks and degrees of people, that he 
cried out to his wife and children one day at 
table,. ^ Children, we should have been certain- 
ly ruined, had we not been formerly undone." 
In this manner he lived in affluence and con- 
tented dependence, until the Persian monarch 
pressed him to undertake an expedition against 
Creece. Although Themistocles professed him- 
self an enemy to his country^ yet he was not «o 
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¥Mof fiatitetiGli leelMfSylNittluft kesoo^ 
a latent &pnk of «iecticm for Athcnsy which no 
i«tcaKAentQormj«rie8 4xiiildwiioilf elBice. Hb 
felt kiexprestible pain at the thoiig^ita of being 
tnotrumental in the ruin and destruction of a 
cky which had fiourithed by hk% counads aid 
vxertiona. He found himself unable to perfwm 
^Oiat duty and gratitiide he owed to the kinf^^ 
or to erase from his heart the love of hisooimdry* 
The only means left to ease him of this peiplev* 
ityf was death. Having, therefore, made a 
Solemn sacrifice, at which he entertained aD bis 
friends, he swallowed poison, and thus put an 
-end to his life. He ^d at Magnesia, aged 
threescore and six years, and was honoured with 
« stately tomb ; but his ashes, accor^g to hia 
particular request, were pri'valely carmd into 
Attica, and buried there. Themistocles onited 
in himself sll the great and prominent features 
of the Greek character. Ho was sagacious, elo- 
iquent, and brave ; but unprincipled, artful, and 
mercenary^ The means employed to attsia 
his object gave him little or no concern, pro- 
Tided he diereby obtained what he sought. It 
was a nsusd saying with him, diat every tfaiag, 
which contributes to the advantage or glory of 
^e commonwealth, is lawful and laudable. In 
short*, he was possessed of too many vataes, to 
be considered as a despicable character, and too 
many defects ever to be regarded as a good one. 
it is worthy of observation, that the three 
2 ^ great commanders of Greece, wholiad 
^. * resisted anddisgracedthearmsof Xerxes, 
* quitted the scene almost at the same 
time. While Pausamas and Themistodes so^ 
fered punishment for their real or pretended 
xrim9s> ^good Aristides died of «M ag«i ma- 
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meraally regretted and lamented by Ms affectiOD- 
ate .fellow-citizens. He who had for a longtime 
managed the treasury of Greece^ left not a sum 
sufiicient to defray his own funeral ei^penses. 
The publick gave his son three hundred pounds* 
to enable him to pui*8ue and finish his education ; 
and his daughters were maintained and portion* 
ed by .the state. This honourable poverty weU 
corresponded with the manly and digniSed 
gravity of his character, whose pure and ui>sul- 
lied splendour far outshines the doubtful fame 
of his great and daring, but unfortunate rival. 
Upon the death of Arlstides, Cimon, who is 
said to have united in his own person the cour- 
age of Miltiades, and the prudence of Themis- 
totles, with more integrity than both, was left 
without an equal in favour and authority with 
the Athenian people, and the conduct of the 
Persian war immediately devolved on him. He 
first led the Grecian armament against the coasts 
of Thrace, and attacked the towns of Amphipo- 
lis and Eion, situated on the river Strymon* 
The former was soon taken ; but the latter op- 
posed an obstinate and vigorous resistance. Ci- 
mon having reduced the garrison to extremities, 
offered terms of capitulation. But Butes, the 
Persian governour, with a ferocious heroism, re- 
iused to surrender the place ; and, when hunger 
pressed upon them, throwing the gold and sil- 
ver, and other things of value, into the river 
Strymon, caused a large pile of wood to be rais- 
ed, killed his wife, concubines, children, and 
slaves, and, setting fire to the pile, precipitated 
himself into the midst of the flames, and thus 
perished. His companions and attendants, 
equally desperate, followed the example of their 
Wrepid leader. Cimon having pivushed the 



Tli!«cl«i8, lAo had atsk^ed die Perstiiit m 
loflia with proTiirioti) settled edonies in tAM 
neighboisrhood. 

The inhabitants of the IHtle ide af Scyros^ 
H ThessaKan tribe^ had been guilty of mwiy 
enorraiUes and depredations in the i^geasi sea. 
The amphictyonic cottncil now interfering, comK 
manded Cimon to put an end to those piracies^ 
and to free the Greeks from domestick, as well 
^ ^ as foreign enemies. Cimon immediately 
470/ ^^^y^^f *"^ reduced the place j and the 
inhabitants being sold ibr slaves,^ the isl- 
and was repeoplcd from Athens. 

Those great reasons and urgent neeessitiesy 
which had given birth to the Grecian confedera- 
cy against Persia, now ceased to exist. In Eu- 
rope, the only place which was under the gov^ 
emment of the Persian monarch was Doriscus* 
Every other garrison in Thrace, and on the Hel- 
lespont, a name under whidi the early Greek 
writers often inchided the wh<^ tract of water 
from the i£gean to the Euxine sea, had yielded 
to the Grecian arms, it could not, therefore, be 
supposed, that Greece was any longer in immin- 
nent danger from the ambition and resentment 
of the Persian monarch ; but it was nevertheless 
highly necessary, that a navy should be main- 
tained, sufficiently powerful to deter, or repel, any 
future attacks of an enemy still formidable If put 
in motion. Many, however, of the inferior states 
of Greece, when danger no longer pressed, first 
became lukewarm in the cause, and then averse 
to the continuance of a war which borthened 
iStktTa with expenses. The citizens grew weary 
of serving in the fleet, under what they consid- 
ered, in some measure, a foreign command ; 
and which seemed to promote in no shape the 
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interest and advantage of jtheir own common** 
wealt&i|. The. several administrations, accus- 
tomed always to a perfect independency, would 
still determine^ each for itself, when it could not 
exert the irksome and invidious office of taking, 
the people^ for the support of the navy, or en- 
force the still more invidious office of compelling 
personal service* The Athenian government, 
on the other hand, at first modest, and, under 
the administration of Aristides, scrupulously 
just in the exercise of supremacy, grew after- 
ward rigid and imperious. Some of the subor- 
dinate commonwealths, influenced by views of a 
publick or private nature, concurred in the meas- 
ures of Athens, became jealous of the defectioiv 
of others, and ready to join in compelling ad-% 
herence to the confederacy. 

The inhabitants of Naxos a rich and populous 
island, and one of the Cyclades, were the first 
to venture opposition against the grand alliance. 
Confiding in that strength with which they had 
formerly baffied the force of the Persians under 
the command of Oatis and Artaphernes,^ they 
sustained the war for a considerable time against 
the arms of the confederates. But> being at 
length compelled to capitulate, they surrendered 
upon terms that deprived them of their liberty 
and independency. Thus was Naxos, contrary 
to the express articles of the covenant agreed on 
by the Grecian states, reduced to the subjection 
of Athens. This example being made of the 
Naxians, it became necessary to exert them- 
selves against the common enemy, that clamour 
ai>d faction might cease, and vigour and courage 
once more animate the confederates. In the. 
Grecian communities that bordered on the Per* 
sian empire, all who aspired to be tyrants, whom 
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faction had banished, or who were discontented 
with the government under which they lired, 
still looked to Persia for patronage and protec- 
tion. The prospect of revived vigour in the coun- 
cils of a new king gave hope and encouragement 
to such views ^ and most of the Cyprian towns 
had already deserted the cause of Greece. Some 
Grecian cities also in Asia minor were still un- 
der the subjection of the Persian government ; 
and in Caria the arms of the confederates had 
never yet been seen ; while the people of Pha- 
selis, a Grecian settlement in the adjoining prov- 
ince of Pamphylia, made no scruple of profess- 
ing their preference of the Persian to the GreciStti 
alliance. 

With the formidable and numerous armament 
which Cimon had now under his command, he 
stretched towards the coasts of Caria ; and such 
was the terrour which the fame of his troops in- 
spired, that many of the Greek cities in that 
valuable province were deserted by their garri- 
sons, before any «nemy appeared. Seconded 
by the ardour of the natives, Cimon successively 
besiieged and reduced all the walled towns and 
fortresses, in many of which were numerous and 
powerful garrisons ; and the Persians were ex- 
pelled from Caria. He then entered Pamphy- 
iia, the whole coast of which submitted to him. 
PhSiselis alone refused to admit the Grecian fleet, 
or to desert the Persian monarch. The place 
was immediately besieged ; but such had been 
their ancient xionnection with the Chians, who 
«erved under Cimon, that a treacherous corres- 
pondence was held with the eriemy; After other 
means of intercourse had been cut off, the Chi- 
ans shot arrows into the place, and informed the 
besieged 'of every measure adopted by the as- 
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nftiUiitfif Whenever the confederateg nuuie aA 
attack^ the gariisoD ajid tovmsmeo, having pre- 
vious notice) were prepaned to resist. At lengthy 
however, by.the perseverance of Cimon, Phase- 
lis was compelled to capitulate. The vigorous 
resistance of the garrison was not followed bf 
any pjirticular punishment. The Chians, who 
were universally allowed to be the best sailors 
in the Athenian fleet, prevailed on the lenity of 
Cimon toaUow them a capitulation, provided 
they paid ten talents, and added the whole of 
their naval strength to the Grecian armament. 

The distracted state of Persia, at this time, 
Ipidered Artaxerxes from making any vigorous 
efforts to resist the European invasion. But as 
soon as that prince had crushed the ambition of 
his competitors, and quieted domestick faction, 
he assembled an army on the banks of the £u* 
rymedon in Pamphylia, and sent a fleet to co- 
operate with it. A reinforcement of eighty tri- 
remes from Phenicia was also expected, upon 
the arrival of which he proposed to begin his 
operations. 

Cimon, having notice of these circumstances, 
resolved to quit the objects he had in view on the 
continent, and to attack the hostile fleet befone 
. the expected squadron should arrive. Among 
the ancients, naval operations were almost al- 
ways connected with those by land. Cimon, 
therefore, embarked a considerable part of his 
forces, and sailed for the Eurymedon. On his 
arrival, the Persian fleet, already much mone 
numerous than that of the Greeks, advanced to 
meet him. An engagement immediately en- 
. sued ; but, after an obstinate and bloody battle, 
many of the Persian ships were sunk ; a hun- 
dred were taken i and the rest fled in disorder 
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toward the shores of Cyprus. A powerful de- 
tachment of the Grecian fleet pursued the Per- 
sian vessels, which the terrour of their crews 
abandoned to the victors* Thus did the mighty 
preparations of Artaxerxes^ instead of weaken- 
ing, strengthen, in one jday, the hostile navy of 
Greece with three hundred sail- 
Far from being intoxicated with this flow of 
prosperity, the great and vigorpus mind of Ci- 
mon considered only how tl^ e advantages already 
obtained might be improved. As the soldiers 
encamped on the Eurymedon were entirely ig- 
norant of the battle, Cimon resolved to put in 
execution a plan for surprising the Persian camp* 
On the evening, therefore, of the same glorious 
day, he stripped the prisoners, amounting to 
twenty thousand men, of their Persian habili- 
ments, with which he dressed his own soldiei*&. 
The bravest of the Greeks condescended to as- 
■sume the tiara and the scymitar, and thus dis- 
guised sailed up the river Eurymedon. As soon 
as the Persians beheld the Qreeksin this attire, 
supposing them to be their expected compan- 
ions, they received them with open arms into 
their camp. But the confederates were no soon- 
er admitted, than, on a signall>eing given, they 
drew their swords, and attacked, with the con- 
cert of disciplined valour, their defenceless and 
astonished adversaries. Consternation and dis- 
m^ay seized this numerous and unwarlike host ; 
nor <Md they recover from their surprise, until 
Cimon had advanced to the camp of their gene- 
ral. The few that had more presence of mind 
betook themselves to flight; but the rest re- 
mained without power, and fell an easy prey to 
the conquerors. Thus did Cimon erect in one 
day two trophies for two victories, gained on 
Vol. III. N 
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different elements by the same 'armament. Af- 
ter this, receiving intelligence that the Phenician 
galltes, which had been intended to reinforce the 
fleet, lay in the port of Hydrus, in Cyprus, he 
sent a squadron of his best ships thither, and 
every trireme was destroyed or taken* 

By these great successes, the naval strength 
of Persia was so broken, the land-forces so much 
disheartened, and the spirit of enterprise, which 
had formerly animated its councils, and excited 
its commanders,was so weakened and depressed, 
that offensive operations against Greece were 
immediately intermitted. It became the ^oast 
of the Greeks, that no Persian ship 'of war ap- 
peared westward of the Chelidonian isles on the 
coast of Pamphylia, or of the Cyanean rocks at 
the entrance of the Euxine ; and that no Persian 
troops approached within three days journey of 
the Grecian seas. 

■o^ Q Cimon returned in triumph to his coun- 
468 ^^^^ ^^^^ ^"^^ trophies as Greece had 
never before won, in a field so distant* 
Of the wealth that was the fruit of these victo- 
ries, and which had been taken from the Persians, 
part was deposited in the publick treasury, part 
rewarded the individuals who had accompanied 
Cimon, and a large proportion became the pi'o- 
perty of the commander. In order to obtain and 
ensure the affections of the people, Cimon spent 
with liberality and profusion what he had acquir- 
ed. He threw down the fences of his gardens^ 
and permitted all to partake of their produce; 
a table was daily spread at his house for the 
poorer citizens ; and he assisted with his wealth 
not only his own particular friends, but the 
greatest part of the Athenians. In going about 
ihe city, he was generally accompanied by a 
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large retinue handsomely dressed ; and when he 
met an elderly citizen ill clad, he directed one 
of his attendants to change clothes with him. In 
his youth, Cimon had affected a roughness of 
manners, and a contempt for the elegancies of 
life; but in his riper age he discovered that no 
natural connection subsisted between grossness 
and virtue. He raised the first of the Athenian 
porticoes, where the people were wont to assem- 
ble, and ta hold promiscuous discourse. He 
founded' the fame of the celebrated groves of 
Academus, by forming commodious and elegant 
walks in the wood, and adorning them with run- 
ning water. He planted palm trees in the fo- 
rum, whic^ aiTorded an agreeable and aakitary 
shade to those who exposed their wares ther^, 
and to those who came to purchase them. The 
stores, with which his victories enriched the 
treasury, furnished the sums employed upon the 
works executed under his direction, and espe- 
cially the completion of the fortifications of the 
citadel. The riches which these conquests had 
produced to Athens brought with them their 
constant attendant, corruption ; but, though ve- 
nality prevailed much, Aristides, in the midst 
of a voluntary poverty, and Cimon, who lived 
with the greatest splendour and magniiicencey 
escaped it, and were never charged with par- 
tiality or avarice. 

While Cimon, by a splendid and princely libe- 
rality, endeavoured to confirm his interest with 
the people, he was not unmindful of the general 
welfare. The citizens of the Grecian confede- 
racy grew still more impatient of the requisitions 
made upon them for publick service, and long- 
ed to return home that they might enjoy peace 
and domestick happiness. But that the main- 
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tenance of a navy was necessary, so long as the 
Persian army existed, pr the Grecian seas off- 
ered a temptation for piracy, could not be deni- 
ed. Most of the allies, therefore, agreed to 
compound for the personal service of their citi- 
zens, by furnishing ships, and paying a sum of 
money to the common treasury ^ and the Athen- 
ians were to man the fleet. While by the con- 
sequences of this agreement, Athens greatly 
strengthened herself, and reduced to impotence 
many of the allied states, she became less scru- 
pulous of using force against those who dispute4 
her sovereign authority* 

The reduction of £ion by the confederate 
arms under Cimon had made her better acquaint- 
ed with the value of the adjacent country. It 
abounded with mines of silver and gold, and a 
lucrative commerce was carried on with the 
Thracian hordes. These excited the avidity of 
the conquerors ; but the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring island of Thasus had anciently possess- 
ed the mines and commerce of that country. 
When, therefore, the Persians were overcome 
by the arms of Greece, the Thasians asserted 
their rights, and insisted that they should again 
revert to them entire* The Athenians, on the 
ccMitrary, claimed the principal share in right 
n Q of conquest. The Thasians, irritated at 
' •* the conduct of their allies, renounced the 
confederacy ; and Cimon was ordered by 
the Athenian government to proceed against 
them. The Thasians, venturing a naval engage- 
ment, were defeated ; and Cimon, debarking his 
forces, reduced all but the principal town, to 
which he laid siege. In the mean time, the 
Athenian government sent a colony of ten thou*' 
sand men to inhabit the country around Eion^ 
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But the Thracian tribes attacking the Greeks, 
overpowered, and cuft them in pieces, and anni- 
hilated the colony. 

During these transactions, Cimon carried on 
the siege of Thasus with great vigour, but met 
with an obstinate resistance from the besieged. 
The Thasians, however, not depending upon 
their own strength for success, requested the 
assistance of the Lacedxmonians. The Spar- 
tans, sensible of the necessity of interfering in 
this dispute, and thereby giving a check to the 
growing, and already formidable power of 
Athens, determined to send troops to invade 
Attica* But a sudden and destructive earth- 
quake overturning the city of Sparta at this 
crisis, and in its consequences threatening ruin 
to the state, the Lacedxraonians were compelled 
to abandon the enterprise. The Thasians, there- 
fore, having withstood the confederate arms for 
three years, were obliged to capitulate, upon 
terms, indeed, sufficiently severe, but by which 
they avoided the wretched condition of slavery. 
Q p Cimon, thus successful, did not meet, 

. '2 ' on his return home, with that reception 
• which his merits and victories entitled 
him to expect. Like other great men, his pre- 
decessors, his glory excited envy. Through the 
prevalence of faction, he was prosecuted for 
having received bribes from Alexander, king of 
Macedonia, to stop the progress of the Grecian 
arms against that country. Cimon, indignant 
at the ungrateful return for the services he had 
performed, only told the people that he had 
never sought any connexion with the Macedo- 
nians, but confessed he considered them as a 
brave and virtuous nation ; nor would he ever 
prefer wealth to those qualities, though he had 
N 2 
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enriched Athens with the spoils of its enemies. 
The popularity of Cimon was yet great ; and 
this defence procured him an honourable ac- 
quittaL 

In the mean time, Lacedsmon had been in 
the greatest consternation, and on the brink of 
ruin. The earthquake came suddenly at mid* 
day. Twenty thousand persons lost their lives ; 
and only five houses remained standing in Spar- 
ta. The Helotes assembled from all parts, 
with intent to destroy their severe masters that 
survived, and tp seize the country ; but the pru- 
dence and foresight of Archidamus saved Lace- 
daemon. In the midst of the general confusion, 
while some were endeavouring to preserve their 
most valuable effects, and others fleeing differ- 
ent ways to avoid destruction, he caused the 
trumpet to sound to arms, as if an enemy had 
been at hand. The Lacedaemonians immedi- 
ately obeyed the signal, and armed themselves ; 
and the Helotes seeing a regular army, instead 
of a confused and scattered multitude, desisted 
from their meditated attempt. But quitting the 
city,, the Helotes spread themselves over the 
country, and excited their comrades to rebellion. 

They seized Ithome, and made it their prin- 
cipal post. But they so far outnumbered the 
Lacedaemonians, that thoughr deficiently armed, 
they were formidable even in the field. Appli- 
cation was therefore made to the neighbouring 
allies for succour ; and the JKginetans and Pla* 
taeans immediately went to their assistance.-— 
Thus reinforced, the Spartans obliged the in- 
surgents to retire within the walls of Ithome* 
But that place being naturally strong, and the 
Lacedaemonians inexpert in sieges, the assist- 
ance of the Athenians was requested, who were 
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esteemed skilful and experienced) beyond the 
other Greeks, in this kind of warfare*. 

This measure seems to have been^ on many 
accounts, very imprudent -and unseasonable, and 
led, not indeed immediately, but in its direct 
issue, to the Peloponnesian war. Cimon, think- 
ing it ungenecous to take advantage of the mis- 
fortunes of a rival city, persuaded the Athenians: 
■n p to send assbtance to Sparta ; and acon- 
^1 . * siderable body of troops, under his com- 
mand, marched into Peloponnesus. Be- 
ing arrived at the camp of the besiegers, they, 
made an attack upon Ithome, but without suc- 
cess* The Spartans suspecting that the Athe- 
nians favoured the interest of the insurgentSy- 
dismissed them, on pretence that their help was 
no longer necessary. But, as they still retained 
the troops of the other allies, the Athenians^ 
were justly incensed against them ; and disposed 
more than ever to endeavour to humble the 
Spartan greatness* As soon as the Athenians 
had returned home, they passed a decree, re-, 
nouncing the confederacy with Lacedsmon, and 
made an alliance with Argos, the inveterate en* 
emy of Sparta ; to which also the Thessalians 
acceded* 

In Athens, as in every free government, there 
would always be a faction adverse to the party 
that governed : matters had been for some time 
ripening to a change ; and the renunciation of 
the alliance with Sparta was the triumph of op* 
position. Cimon had alwa]|rs professed himself 
a friend to the Lacedaemonians, and an admirer 
of their institutions ; and he had always acted 
in the capacity he professed. His eldest son 
he named Laced»monius, as a proof of his par- 
tiality to that state* And the more completely 
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to demonstrate his disesteem for the Athenian 
character, hi« two other sons were called Thes* 
sahis and Ekius. He had also been the chief 
promoter of sending succours to Sparta, when 
that city desii*edthe assistance of the Atheniaiv 
people. All these circumstances were now 
turned to his disadvantage, with all the violenee 
and acrimony of the spirit of party. The epi- 
thet Philolacones, or friends to the Lacedaemo- 
nians, was bandied about as the mark and op- 
probrium of the existing government* Whilst 
the publick mind was thus in a ferment, a &- 
vourable opportunity was seized ; the ostracism 
was proposed and carried ; and by the banish- 
ment of Cimon, the party in opposition became 
possessed of the rehis of government. 

The ostensible head of this party was Ephi- 
altes ; but Pericles, the son of Xanthippus, had 
of late obtained an ascendancy in the popular fa- 
vour. Pericles possessed many advantages, de- 
rived both from nature and fortune. Hisfother, 
a man of one of the first families in Athens, and 
of large property, had been instrumental in the 
prosecution of Miltiades ; but had chiefly distin- 
guished himself by his bravery, and conduct in 
the battle of Mycale. He married Agariste, 
the niece of Cleosthenes, who was principally 
concerned in expelling the Pisistratids from 
Athens. Their son, bom with uncommon abil- 
ities, had studied under the most celebrated 
masters of Greece. Damon had taught him the 
policy of his country ; and Anaxagoras instruct-^ 
ed him in natural philosophy and eloquence. In 
person, manner, and voice, he remarkably re- 
sembled Pisistratus. This circumstance for a 
long time obliged him to conceal the shining^ 
qusdifications of which he was possessed. la 
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his youth) therefore, he employed his active 
hours in arms, and his leisure in studies. But 
when Aristides was dead, Themistocles in ban* 
ishment, and Cimon absent in foreign service* 
Pericles applied himself very diligently to pub- 
lick business. His eloquence is said to have 
been so nervous and elevated, that it procured 
him the surname of Olympus. His family in- 
terest and party connexions led him to court the 
popular favour, and to oppose the aristocratical 
side ; though his natural disposition and private 
inclinations would have inclined him to pursue 
a different conduct. 

The disposition of the Athenians appearing 
now to be extremely favourable to those who 
inclined to the populace more than to the no- 
bility, Ephialtes proposed to contract the^ppw- 
ers, and reduce the dignity, of the court of Are- 
opagus. The proposition, which the people 
passed into a decree, was, that most of the 
causes, cognizable by tliat court should be trans- 
ferred to the assembly of the people ; and this 
assembly was to direct, without control, issues 
from the publick treasury. 

During the confusion in which the Persian 
government was involved after the death of 
Xerxes, Inarus, an African chieftain on the 
western borders of Egypt, had caused the great- 
est part of that country to rebel; but fearing 
the power of Artaxerxes, he requested the as- 
sistance of the Greeks. The Athenians accord- 
ingly sent a fleet, which, having performed great 
exploits, enabled the Egyptians to defeat the 
Persians in the field, aud to subdue two districts 
of the great city of Memphis. The third, 
which was called the White-wall, could not be 
reduced^ and the Persians who retired thither^ , 
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having carried great quantities of provision and 
ammunition witli them, sustained a vigorous 
siege* In the mean time, an ancient dispute 
between Megara and Corinth, respecting the 
limits of their territories, had led to hostilities. 
g Q Both states were allied to Sparta ; bat 
.' * the Megarians, hopeless of procuring aid 
from Lacedsmon, put themselves under 
the protection of the Athenians, and requested 
assistance from them. The Athenian admin- 
istration immediatelf complied, and sent troops 
to garrison some of their principal towns. In 
the descent on the Argolic coast, the Corinthians 
and Epidaurians defeated the forces of Athens ;. 
but the Athenian fleet soon after obtained a vic- 
tory over the Peloponnesians. The JEginetan^ 
then joined their fleet with that of Corinth ; and 
the Athenians having assembled all the naval 
force of their confederacy, a battle was fought, 
seventy ships of the Peloponnesians and their 
allies were taken, and siege was laid to the cap- 
ital of -figina. The Athenians were finally vic- 
torious, and Corinth was so weakened by thia^ 
war, as to be incapable of any considerable ex- 
cirtions for some time. 

Lacedsemon,^ enfeebled by misfortunes and ih<^ 
temal discord, had* not been induced by the re- 
volt of Megara, or the sufferings of so near an 
ally as Corinth, to come to a rupture with Athens ; 
though this republick had evinced great enmity 
towards Sparta, and styled itself the Pro/ec/or of 
Greece. Doris, however, the mother-country of 
the Peloponnesians, having been attacked by the 
Phocians, and several of its towns taken, ther 
Spartans dispatched an army, under the com- 
mand of Nicomedes, to its assistance* The Pho- 
mns) unable to resist this force^ surrendered the: 
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Dorian towns, and submitted to the conditions 
imposed by the Lacedaemonians. But when 
Nicomedes should have returned to Sparta, the 
Athenians, joining the Argives and Thessalians, 
shut up the passes into Peloponnesus. Nicome- 
des was much at a loss what to do ; but having 
well considered the matter, he resolved to wait 
an opportunity, and therefore wintered in Boeo- 
tia. 

The Athenians and their allies, having expect- 
Jtd that the severe season of the year, and the im- 
patience of the troops, would have compelled 
Nlcomedes to attempt the passage of tlie moun- 
tains, resolved in the spring to attack him in the 
plain. Collecting, therefore, all the auxiliary 
troops they could, they formed a body of four- 
teen thousand heavy armed foot. These, with 
the cavalry, and the attending slaves, would 
make an army of scarcely less than thirty thou- 
sand men, with which they inarched in Boeotia. 
Nicomedes met them at Tanagra, and a severe 
1^ Q^ action ensued, in which neither of the 

. ' * contending parties could claim the vic- 
• .tory. The next day it was again renew- 
ed, and the Thessalian horse, treacherously de- 
serting aheir allies, the Athenians were com- 
pelled .to Jeave the Peloponnesians masters of 
the field, after a terrible slaughter on both sides. 
Previous to this battle, Cimon met the troops 
of Athens.before they quitted the Attic border ; 
and, as the law of his exile did not absolutely 
forbid it, requested to fight as a volunteer 
amongst them. His request, however, was de- 
nied, and he was -commanded to leave the army. 
But before he retired, lie addressed himself ta 
Euthippus, and the Test of his friendS) who had 
been considered as accessaries with him in the 
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conspiracy against the state, and desired them 
to act in such a manner, as to Wipe off all asper- 
sion, and conYince the Athenians, that they 
had not amongst them eitlier more hrave or 
more honest men, than Cimon and his friends. 
They made him no other answer, than by re- 
questing him to leave his armour with them, 
•ince their generals would not allow him to fight 
at their head. Accordingly, when the army 
was routed, the fiiends of Cimon continued to 
combat around his panoply, until they were 
killed to a man. 

Neither the force nor thb spirit of Athens, 
however, were broken by the defeat at Tanagra. 
Myronides was appointed general of the Athen- 
ians. On the sixty-second day after the fbrmer 
unfortunate battle, he met the Thebans and 
their allies, composing a numerous and well 
disciplined army. After a long and obstinate 
engagement with these troops, Myronides pre- 
vailed ; and obtained a glorious and complete 
victory. The Athenian general then marched 
to Tanagra, stormed the town, and, to make 
even the defeats of his country terrible to its 
enemies, razed it to the ground. He then 
plundered all Boeotia ; and vanquished an army, 
which had been drawn together, in order to 
compel him to retreat. He afterward fell upon 
the Locrians, entered Thessaly, and having chas- 
tised the inhabitants of that country for their 
treacherous conduct to the Athenians, returned '^ 

home laden with riches and glory. This cam- ^^i 

paign of Myronides, though no detail of it exist- ^ i 
ed i n the time of Diodorus Siculus, was esteemed ^ i 
equal to, if not surpassing, the most brilliant \ 
achievements of the Athenian arms. *lo 

About this time also the little barren island of \ 
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j^ina surrendered to the Athenians* Cut oft 
froitli all relief by the powerful armaments which 
Athens possessed^ the i&ginetans were obliged 
at length to capitulate: their ships of war were 
giVen up; their fortifications demolished; and 
fiiey bound themselves to the payment of an an« 
nual tribute. In the same summer, the great 
work of the long walls, which connected the 
city with the Pirxus, was completed* 
^ ^ Tolmides, the Athenian admiral, sail* 
43S ' ^^^ round Peloponnesus with a strong 
squadron, attacked and burnt Gythium, 
a naval arsenal of the Lacedemonians. He then 
proceeded into the Corinthian gulf, disembarked 
his forces, and having obtained a victory over 
the Sicyonians by land, took Chalchis in ^tolia* 
^ In the tenth year of the war, the Laceds&monians 
were obliged to turn the siege of Ithome into a 
blockade ; and at last to hearken to terms of 
accommodation ; by which it was agreed, that 
the Helotes should depart from Peloponnesus, 
never to return. The Athenians collected these 
fugitives, and settled them at Naupactus, on the 
northern shore of the Corinthian gulf. Having 
resumed the name of Messenians, which indeed 
they had never entirely lost, they became a free 
republick, under ihe protection of Athens, and 
were once more reckoned a Grecian people. 

While success attended the Athenian forces 
in Greece, the troops of the republick, engaged 
in the distant operations in Egypt, experienced 
various turns of fortune. Grecian valour and 
Grecian discipline at first triumphed over all op- 
position, and the Persian f^vemment was driven 
ahnost to despair. Megabazus was sent with 
large sums of money to Lacedsmon, to endeav* 
our hy bribes to obtain the alliance of that state^ 
Vol.* »!• • 
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and to procure the invasion of Attica by a Spai% 
tan army. An Athenian writer, however, aU 
most contemporary, informs us, that the La?? 
cedaemonians refused to accede to a. proposal, to 
which resentment, ambition, and political iii-' 
trigue, it might have been supposed, would have 
contributed so powerfully to incite them* 
• At length, therefore, the Persians assembled 
a numerous and powerful army on the confines 
of Cilicia and Syria ; and a fleet was prepared 
in Phenicia and other maritime provinces. Me- 
-n Q gabazus led his troops intp the field, ear- 

. * ' ly in the spring ; and the Egyptians, ven- 
turing a battle, were defeated. The littlf 
army of Greeks, compelled to raise the siegCy 
retired into an island of the Nile, where their 
fleet joined them. The Persians could not act 
against them here. Megabazus having formed 
dikes, and cut water-courses, drained the chan- 
nel in which lay the Athenian gallies. The 
fleet being by these means rendered unservice^ 
able, the Grecian army was left open to attack ; 
-n p and after a siege of eighteen months, the 

. * ' island was taken ; part of the Grecian 
troops forcing their way, escaped, but 
the greater part perished. 

Fifty trireme gallies also, sailing to Egypt, to 
relieve an equal number there, entered the mouth 
of the Nile, ignorant of what had happened. 
The Phenician squadron instantly attacked 
them, ?ind being assisted by the army on shorei 
very few were saved. 

A reconciliation between the aristocratical and 
democratical parties in Athens appears to have 
taken place about this time. Pericles proposed 
in an assembly of the people to recal Cimon 
from banishment, after the expiration of only 
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fi ve years of his exile. A cessation of hostilities 
between the Athenians and the other states of 
Greece was an immediate consequence of his 
restoration. Where, however, there were so 
many jarring interests, a reconciliation could 
not be easily effected. Before any treaty of 
peace with the Peloponnesian confederacy could 
be brought to a conclusion, three years of in- 
termitted war elapsed ; and then only a truce 
for five years was agreed on. 

Such was become the constitution of the Athen- 
ian commonwealth, and bo great the effects 
"which the continuance of war had produced on 
the minds of the people, that, in order to pre- 
sei*ve quiet at home, Cimon saw the necessity 
of turning the spirit of enterprise towards for- 
eign conquest, and against the common enemy 
of Greece. He, therefore, determined to make 
an attack upon Cyprus, that his countrymen 
inight desist from making war upon the La- 
cedemonians, or oppressing their allies. Two 
hundred gallies were equipped^ of which he took 
the command. Sixty of them were detached to 
Egypt to distract the attention of the Persian 
government. With his remaining force he at- 
tacked Citium and Malum, of which he made 
himself master. After this success, he defeat- 
ed the Phenician fleet, obtained a victory over 
the Persian anny encamped in Cilicia, and re- 
embarking his troops, returned to Cyprus, and 
laid siege to the principal city. In the camp, 
however, before that place, Cimon died in the 
arms of victory. It is not known whether his 
death was occasioned by sickness, or by a wound 
he had received. His remains were carried to 
Athens, and btiried there ; and a magnificent 
monument was erected to his memory. 
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The death of this great man was not less hoa» 
curable than had been his life. When he 
found that he was about to expire^ he gave suit- 
able directions to the principal commanders ; 
ordered them to conceal his decease, and to em- 
bark immediately for Athens* Great as was 
the military character of Cimon, his wisdom, 
integrity, moderation, and conciliatory conduct, 
were virtues for which his loss was most severe- 
ly felt and deplored. Others might command 
fleets and armies, and obtain victories ; but they 
could not, or did not, free Greece from civU 
feuds, and domestick wars. 

After the death of Cimon, Pericles became 
the principal person in the state. But the aris- 
tocratical party never ceased to molest and op- 
pose him. Thucydides, the brother-in-law of 
Cimon, was the chief leader of the party in op- 
position. He was a man of very respectable 
character, not w^ithout reputation for military 
talents; but moM known as an experienced 
statesman and able speaker. Pericles, howevefi i 

obtained the ascendency in directing the affairs , 

of government. 

Pericles, conceived an idea of improving the ' 

constitution of the Athenian empire, or rather | 

pf that of all Greece. For this purpose, he pro- i 

posed to form of the several little republicks, 
one great commonwealth, of which Athens 
should be the head. But the pride of the Pe- 
loponnesians, and particularly of the Lacedae- 
monians, who opposed the measure with all 
their power, compelled him to abandon the pro- 
ject ; and he was reduced to the necessity of ad- 
hering to the former policy of the Grecian states* 

The Megarians having revolted from the 
Athenians, and entered into an alliance with 
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' the Lacedaemonians, occa9ioned a war betveen 
Athens and Sparta* The Euboeans also having 
revolted, Pericles marched an army into Euboea, 
•Q Q and quickly reduced the whole of that 
. 'g * island. The Hestisans were ejected from 
their city, and an Athenian colony was 
Settled in it* A negotiation between the Athen- 
ians and Lacedaemonians was soon after propos- 
ed, and a cessation of hostilities concluded for 
thirty years* 



CHAP. VIII. 

The Affairs of Greece from the Truce for thirty 
Years J to the Peace of Nicvas. 

C CARCELY had six years of the truce ex- 
^ pired, when Athens, by Ihe dissentions of 
the Samians and Milesians was led into another 
war. The inhabitants of Miletus applied to 
Athens for redress against the Samians ; and 
the Athenian government, in consequence, re* 
quired the inhabitants of Samos to appear and 
answer to the charges of which they were ac- 
cused. This they refusing to do, the Athen- 
ians sent a fleet of forty gallies, which brought 
them to submission ; and their government wa» 
changed into a democracy* Pericles, it is re* 
ported, engaged the Athenians in this war, in 
order to gratify his mistress Aspasia, a Milesian, 
the handsomest woman of her age, who had 
such an ascendency over him, that for her sake 
he weakly and wickedly sacrificed his family and 
his peace. The democratical form of govern- 
ment) however, being soon overturned sdter the 
o 2 
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retarn ofPericIeSt a second expedition was iit« 
ted out: and after besieging Samoa for nine 
months, the place surrendered. Pericles raided 
the fortifications, bound the inhabitants to the 
payment of a certain sum for the expenses of 
the war, and received hostages as pledges of 
their fidelity to Athens. Flushed with his sue* 
cesses, he returned home, buried the dead with 
great solemnity, and pronounced their funeral 
oration with so much eloquence and pathos^ 
that when he descended the rostrum, the wo- 
men crowned him with clM4>lets, 

From a spark excited in a remote comer of the 
country arose that general conflagration in 
Greece, distinguished by the name of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. The island of Corcyra, origin* 
ally occupied by a colony of Corinthians, had 
become independent, and a rival and eiiemy of 
its parent state, in maritime commerce. The 
Corey reans, however, intending to settle some of 
their people on the lUyrian coast, requested for 
this purpose a leader from the Corinthians, who 
was granted them. In process of time, EpU 
damnus (for this was the name of the colony^ 
grew populous and Wealthy, asserted its inde* 
pendente, and maintained the claim. An in* 
testine war breaking out amongst the citizens of 
Epidamnus, one party requested the assistance 
of the IHyrians, whilst the other made applies- 
tion to Corcyra. The Corcyreans, however, i-e* 
fusing to intermeddle in the dispute, the Epi- 
damnians sent to desire succours from Corinth, 
and acknowledged that city as the foundress of 
their colony. The Corinthians, more actuated 
by hatred to Corcyra, than good will to Epidam* 
nus, sent a numerous and powerful fleet to the 
assistance- of those that had applied, and rein* 
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Stated tiietn in possessiMi of the islafid. As toon 
as the Corcyreans were made acquainted with 
the proceedings of Corinth, they equipped a still 
larger and more powerful fleet, and expelled the 
party which had sought the aid of the Corinth- 
ians. 

Corinth not being poiraessed of so great a na- 
val force as Corcyra, application was made to 
the repablicks her allies. When the Corcy«> 
reans received advtceof these proceedings they 
immediately dispatched messengers to Athens, 
to request the interference of that state, while 
the Coiinthians also did the same. The Athen*- 
ians entered into a defenuve (alliance with the 
Corcyreans, and sent them assistance ; but an 
engagement ensuing, the Corinthians were vic« 
lorious. 

The Corcyrean war was followed by the re* 
^volt of Poudaea, a town in Macedonia, founded 
by the Corinthians, but joined in alliance with 
Athens. The Athenians had sent orders to the 
inhabitants of Potidxa, to raze the fortifications^ 
to send back the magistrates they received from 
Corinth, and to give hostages for their future 
good conduct and fidelity* The Potidxans^ very 
averse to obey, yet afraid to dispute these com-*- 
mands, attempted to impose upon t&e Athen-* 
'ians by duplidty* But being detected, a battle 
followed, in which tho Potidsans were discom- 
fited. In this engagement, Alcibiades, who 
was but a very young man, and Socrates hie 
master, chiefly distinguished themselves* That 
philosopher was observed to endure the fatigues 
of war with an ease, thatmust have been a conse- 
quence of the sober and temperate life to which 
he had inured himself; and he acted with a cour* 
age and resohitk»i> that would have done hon* 
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our to a veteran in arms. Wishing to inspire 
his pupil with a loye of glor^, he obtained the 
prize of valour to be adjudged to Aldbiadesy 
though Socrates himself was much more de- 
serving of that reward. After this victorf, the 
Athenians besieged Potidaea. 

The Corinthians now applied to Sparta, and 
accompanied by the deputies of the several re- 
publicks who had experienced the arrogance of 
Athens, pleaded their cause before the Lacedae- 
monian assembly. They urged the several 
wrongs they had received, and inveighed against 
the cruelty and injustice of that state. The 
Spartans having heard all the complaints that 
the several communities of Greece had to make 
agdnst the Athenians, embassadors were dis- 
patched to Athens to demand reparation of in- 
juries; or, in case of refusal, to denounce war 
against that republick. The Lacedaemonian em- 
bassy required the Athenians to raise the siege 
of Potidaea; to repeal a prohibitory decree against 
Megara ; to withdraw their garrison from £gi- 
na; and, in fine, to declare the independence of 
their colonies. 

These demands were heard at Athens with 
mingled indignation and terrour. The inconstant 
multitude who had hitherto approved and ad- 
mired the views and actions of Pericles, now 
trembled on the brink of the precipice, to which 
he had conducted them. The factions, adverse 
to the governing party, embraced the opportu- 
nity which these discontented murmurs alforded, 
to traduce the character and administration of 
that statesman. His most valuable friends were 
impeached in the courts of justice ; and the ac- 
cusation of them was only preparatory to that 
of himself. Unshaken and undismayed} how- 
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cause of his friends ; and idndicated bis conduct 
in a Teiy eloquent and famous, but fatal, dis« 
course, vhich unalterabljr decided the war of 
Peloponnesus. 

He informed the Athenians, that whatever 
the Lacedflsznonians might pretend, with respect 
to the complaints of the allies, the true reason of 
their resentment was the prosperity of Athens, 
a state they had always hated, and to destroy 
which they now sought an opportunity ; but as, 
from reasons accurately and judiciously stated 
by him, it appeared tlie Athenians were more 
able than the Peloponnesians to support an ex* 
pensive and protracted war, he urged, that it 
would be scarcely in the power of fortune to rob 
his countrymen of victory. He, therefore, ad* 
vised, as the most just and equiuble satisfaction 
which could be given, to answer the Pelopon* 
Besians, that the Athenians would not forbid the 
Megarians their ports and markets, if the Spar* 
tans, and other Grecian states abolished their ex« 
elusive and inhospitable laws ; that they would 
restore independence to the cities and commu- 
nities, provided the Lacedaemonians would en* 
gage to do the same ; that future disputes should 
be submitted to arbitration ; and that, though 
these q>ndescending overtures should be reject- 
ed, they would not commence hostilities, but 
would repel them with vigour. This reply, mod- 
erate as it seemed to the Athenian statesman, 
was considered by the Spartons and their allies 
little short of a declaration of war. 

Matters being in this situation, the Thebans, 
who were the most powerful and the most dar- 
ing of the Spartan allies, undertook a military 
tnterinrise against the aoudi but magnanimoua 
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republick of Platsa. This state had been always 
remarkable for its fidelity to Athens, whose toils 
and triumphs the Platsahs had shared in the 
Persian war. The Thebans conceiving that this 
republick, would, in the event of the commence* 
ment of hostilities, be a troublesome and danger- 
ous neighbour, sentEurymachus with three hun- 
0red men to surprise the place. The town was 
betrayed to the Thebans by a factious party of 
the people ; but the Platsans, perceiving the 
small numberof the conspirators, attacked them, 
killed many, and obliged the rest to surrender 
themselves prisoners at discretion. In the mean 
time, a considerable body of Thebans advanced 
to cooperate with their fellow-citizens. The 
Plat»ans, foreseeing the injury the Thebans 
would do to their country, sent a herald to com- 
mand them to leave their territory ; and to de* 
Bounce, in case of refusal, the cruel death that 
should be inflicted on their comrades. This 
stratagem, not less audacious than artful, induced 
the enemy to repass the ^sopus. The Platscansy 
however, Ipst not a moment to assemble within 
their walls their scattered inhabitants ; and brav- 
ing the Theban resentment, massacred the pris- 
oners to the number of one hundred and eighty. 
The Athenians, being informed of the attempt 
of the Thebans, caused all the Boeotians to be 
arrested* They afterward supplied the Plats- 
ans with provision and a considerable reinforce- 
ment of troops ; transported their wives and chil- 
dren to the island of Athens; and greatly 
strengthened the works of the place. 

The league being now broken on both sides, 
each party prepared for war. Both the Spartans 
and (he Athenians solicited the assistance of Per- 
sia ; and both summoned their confederates to 
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aAns. Most of the Grecian states were Inclin-; 
ed to the Lacedaemonians, because they profess- 
ed, on this occasion, to be the deliverers of 
Greece. All the Feloponnesians joined the Span* 
tans, the Argives and part of the Achsans only 
excepted ; and north of the isthmus, the Mega- 
rians, Phocians, Locrians, Bosotians, Ambra- 
cotes, Leucadians, and Anactorians, declared 
themselves on the same side* On the other hand, 
the Athenians numbered among their allies the 
Chisms, Lesbians, Platxans, Messenians, Acar« 
nanians, Corcyrians, Zacynthians, Carians, Do- 
rians, Thracians, most of the islands, and all the 
Cyclades, excepting Melus and Thera, with 
Euboea and Saiiios. . Such was the ardour of 
preparation, that, only a few weeks after the 
surprise of Plataea, the Lacedsemonians and their 
confederates assembled an army of sixty thou- 
sand men at the isthmus of Corinth. The sever 
ral states appointed a leader for their own troops ; 
but the general conduct of the war was intrust- 
ed to Archidamus, the Spartan king. 

In a council of the chiefs, this prince warmly 
-n p approved the alacrity and readiness of 
. * * the troops in taking the field, extolled the 
greatness and foi^nidable appearance of 
an army, the most numerous and best provided 
that had ever followed a Grecian standard. But, 
however great their exertions and preparations, 
they were not more than proportionable to the 
difficult and dangerous enterprise, in which they 
were about to engage. The people with whom 
they had to wage war, were powerful, active, ancl 
daring. They had discernment to perceive, and 
ability to improve every opportunity of advan- 
tage* Their pride would be wounded, and their 
resentment inflamed by the approach of hostil- 
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ity and inTasibn. The Athenians were Kttle 
hkely to suffer their lands and property to b^ 
wasted and destroyed, without endeavouring to 
defend them. It was, therefore, necessary, that 
tiie confederates should be always prepared and 
on their guard ; and that their discipline should 
be strict, regular and uniform, if they hoped to 
elude the skill, and oppose the strength and vig^ 
our of Athens. 

Pericles, in the mean time, having engaged 
his countrymen in the war, found it absolutely 
requisite to use his utmost exertions against an 
enemy far superiour in numbers, and with whom 
he feared to contend in the field ; he, therefore, 
advised, that, leaving their villas and gardens, 
and transporting themselves, their cattle, fumi« 
ture, and valuable effects to Athens, they should 
employ themselves in equipping a fieet, and in 
fortifying and defending the city. This singular 
plan of defence, so ably and boldly traced by 
the lofty genius of Pericles, obtained universal 
approbation, and was immediately put into exe- 
cution. The numerous inhabitants of the coui^ry 
towns and villages, where themore wealthy Athe- 
nians were wont to sjpend their time, flocked to 
the capital. Athens, however, though furnish- 
ed with the means of subsistence, could but illy 
afford accomodation for such an influx and in- 
crease of families, servants, and slaves. The 
publick halls, the groves and temples, with the 
walls and battlements, were occupied by many 
people of the lower rank of life. The dwellings 
of persons of distinction were mean and confined. 
Yet such was the resentment against the com- 
mon enemy, and so great the publick spirit of 
the people, that not a single murmur was heard 
amongst them. 
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Arcludamus, at the head of his tuinier«tis at** 
my, marched into Attica; a|id penetrated 'Witb^f 
in a few miles of Athens. Being still desirool' 
to avoid the war, if possible, he dispatched a mk^' 
senger to that city ; but the Athenians command*' 
ed him to return, without hearing his propos* 
als. The emtr ^s of Archidamus insinuating^ 
that, on accouiit of his friendship and respect' 
for the Athenians, he was injuring and betray** 
ing the cause of the confederates, the Spartan 
king immediately ravaged and Imd waste the 
Eleusinian and Thrasian plains* Having deso- 
lated these fniitful and valuable districts with 
fire and sword, the army advanced to Achamac* 
The people in that borough formed no fewer 
than three thousand heavy armed foot ; and as 
they could not but have great influence in the 
. Athenian assembly, Archidamus thought the 
impending destruction of their property and es- 
tates would make them eager to leave the city^ 
and^ give battle to the confederates. His judg- 
ment in this respect was accurate and just* No- 
sooner did the Peloponnesian army appear in 
sight of Athens, and the rich Achamian plain 
be known to be the next object of its devastation, 
than the city was filled with tumult and uproar* 
Some were vehement for marching out and de- 
fending their property. Others wai*nily con- 
tended against a measure, which would endang- 
er the commonwealth. But all condemned Pe- 
ricles as the author of their misfortunes* 

Amidst this popular commotion, the Athen- 
ian general and statesman remained firm and 
immovable, bravely resisting the storm, or elud- 
ing its force. Though determined to risk no 
general engagement with the confederate troops, 
he omitted no opportunity of beating up their 
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qtiArtcfs, interoepting their conToys, or surpris- 
ing^ their ndvanced parties. The Athenian and 
Irhessalian cavalry generally formed these de- 
taohments. A fleet of on'e hundred gaUies» with 
a number of land forces on board, ravaged the 
defenceless coast of Peloponnesus. Another 
^uadron invaded Locris. Th|,-inhabitants.of 
i&gina were driven from their ptossessions, and 
the island was repeopled from Athens. These 
several enterprises tended to amuse and divert 
the publick mind^ and to appease Action. 

Intelligence of the proceedings of the Athe* 
nians in Peloponnesus, but still more a scarcity 
of provision, that prevailed in the army, induced 
the confederates to disperse and return to their 
respective republicks. Having entered Attica 
on the east, they retired along tlie western 
frontier, and spread desolation, over the whole 
Athenian territory. After the Peloponnesiaa 
army had retreated, Pericles led out the Athen- 
ians, who ravaged and despoiled the neighbour-^ 
ing and hostile province of Megara. The fleet 
returning from the coast of Peloponnesus, per* 
Qsived the invading army, and the sailors hast«i^ 
ened to share the danger and the plunder of the 
place. The whole Athenian force amounted 
now to near twenty thousand men. Thus, in 
the end of the year, the Athenians repaid the 
insults and ravages, which, at the commence^ 
ment of it, the confederates had committed in 
Attica. . 

. The winter was not distinguished by any im-< 
portant expedition on either side. During the 
inactivity of this season, the two hostile parties 
employed themselves in celebrating thememory< 
of the dead, with much funeral pomp, and high 
encomiums on their valour and martial exploits* 
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Thty also distributed prizes atid rewards among 
the suryivors, who had distinguished themselves 
in battle; cemented the alltahces and frienc}- 
ships they had formed with other states ; and 
ibrtified those places in the frontiers of their 
xountry, which seemed most defenceless and 
Open to attack. 

The spring of the next year was doubly fatal 
to the AtheQians. The Peloponnesian army 
returned to commit its ravages in the territory 
about Athens ; and a destructive pestilence^ im- 
ported, as was afterwards supposed^ from Egypt, 
desolated the city. It broke out first in the 
Pirseus, and the inhabitants conjectured, that the 
enemies had poisoned their wells. It soon 
spread over the whole adjacent country, and 
raged with peculiar violence in the populous 
districts that surrounded the citadel. This dis- 
ease appeared in various forms, according to 
the constitution of the person attacked with it, 
but its specifick symptoms were invariably the 
same* A burning heat in the head^was the sure 
indication of its approach. The eyes then be- 
came red and ififlamed ; and the tongue and 
mouth assumed the colour of blood. The pain 
and inflammation descended to the stmnach and 
lower parts of the body ; the skin was covered 
with ulcers ; .and the external heat not sensible 
to the touch, but the intenial so violent, that 
the slightest covering could not be endured.-— 
The patients were attacked with an insatiable 
thirst, which, when indulged, increased the dis- 
order. Some existed seven or nine days under 
this distemper, and then expired with apparent 
remains of strength. Others, whose bowels 
were attacked, died in debility. Those, who 
.once recovered, were never dangerously ill af- 
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tcrward. The disorder, which was always ac- 
companied with an extreme dejection of spirits, 
frequently impaired the judgment and the mem- 
ory. All remedies human and divine were em- 
ployed to stop the raging malady, but in vain. 
The crowds rushed to the temples, and implor- 
ed the assistance of their gods, but witliout ef- 
fect. Near the fountains, whither they had 
come to quench their thirst, and around the at- 
tars of their divinities, were the dead and the 
dying. At length all medical assistance was 
despised, and all ceremonies of religion were 
neglected. Wherever the doctrine of retribu- 
tion in a life to come is believed, a general ca- 
. lamity strongly tends to check the passions, to 
inspire serious thoughts, and to direct the atten- 
tion to a future state of existence ; but in Athens, 
where the deity was considered as a dispenser 
of temporal good and evil only, it was otherwise. 
The fear of offending the divine power imme- 
diately ceased. For to worship, or not worship 
the gods ; to obey, or not obey the dictates o( 
morality ; availed nothing. All died alike ; and 
if there were any difference, the virtuous and 
the good, who exposed themselves for the sake 
of others, were the first and the surest victims. 
A licentiousness of manners succeeded ; and the 
only pursuit was that of pleasure. To beings, 
whose existence was not thought to be protract- 
ed beyond the present moment, the dread of 
punishment formed no restraint, and the scru- 
ples of conscience raised no terrours. The pre- 
vailing maxim was, " let us eat, drink, and be 
merry, for to-morrow we die." Athens thus ex- 
hibited a spectacle the most distressful and 
alarming, that can possibly be conceived ; for 
wretchedness and vice, disease and unbridled 



passions, were united. This retixalion, and 
almost dissolution of moralsy was a lasting and 
lamentable effect of the pestilence at Athens* • 

While the plague thiis raged in the metropo- 
Mst the Peloponnesian army was ravaging and 
desolating the whole Attic territory. The firm 
mind of Pericles, conscious of its wisdom and 
rectitude, was scarcely, however, to be depress- 
ed by any casualties and calamities that befel 
either his country or himself. His fortitude was 
still superiour to the publick and domestick su^ 
ferings by which he was surrounded. The dread- 
ful and rapacious pestilence snatched away suc*- 
cessively Ms numerous ai^d flourishing family ; 
and he beheld with a decent and magnanimous 
composure its baneful and unhappy effSects* At 
the funeral, however, of the last of his sons, the 
manly mind of Pericles appeared dejected, and 
when he approached to place a chaplet of flow*- 
ers on the head of the corpse, he dropped a 
few reluctant tears of paternal tenderness; but 
ashamed of his weakness, he immediately bent 
his whole study to the affairs of his country. 
He took the command of an armament destined ^ 
to act against Peloponnesus ; and making de- 
scents j^uccessively upon the Epidaurian and 
Argian coasts, ravaged all the neighbouring 
countries. 

In the mean time, the Peloponnesians being 
informed of the force that Pericles had carried 
against their country, and not unacquainted 
with the terrible havock which the plague was 
at that time making in Athens, withdrew their 
troops from Attica. The Athenian armament, 
that had returned home, again sailed, to co- 
operate in the siege of Potida&a with the army 
ti Phonnion, which at that time blockaded tlM 
P S 
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place* Tbi» measure seemed to be ill-judged, 
and was certainly unfortunate. The fresh troops, 
carrying with them the plague from Athens, 
not only perished themselves in great numbers, 
but infected the army of Phprmion, which had 
been hitherto healthy- 
Accumulated evils, publick and private, irri- 
tated beyond sufferance the minds of the Athen- 
ian people. Popular discontent always finds 
some object on which to vent its spleen and re- 
sentment, and that object now was Pericles. 
The bulk of the people desired peace, on what- 
ever terms it could be procured. Embassadors 
were sent to Sparta, to endeavour to negotiate 
with that republick ^ but in proportion as the 
Athenians were depressed by the circumstances 
that surrounded them, the Laceda&monians and 
their allies became arrogant, and the embassad- 
ors were not admitted to an audience. Here- 
upon a popular ferment was raised in Athens, 
and the orators clamoured, and traduced Peri- 
cles. In his capacity of general of the common- 
wealth, he had full powers to convene the as- 
sembly of the people whenever he deemed it 
advisable. He, therefore, summoned the peo- 
ple, and, for the last time, mounted the pub- 
lick tribunaK 

But the speech of Pericles, though excellently 
adapted to the circumstances of the occasion, 
did not produce the effects, with which he had 
flattered himself. It prevailed, however, with 
the people, to determine to offer again no pro- 
posals of peace to Sparta. But the irritation 
excited by the private sufferings of the Athen-< 
ians could not be so easily appeased* Many of 
the poor were reduced to almost total want; the 
tich bore not without' extreme uneasiness and 
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dissfttisfactidn the loss and destruction of their 
estates ; and the popular ferment did not sub* 
«de, until Pericles had t>een deposed from his 
militarf command, and mulcted in a heavy 
fine. 

The people, however, had no sooner vented 
their spleen and resentment against Pericles, 
than they repented of what they had done. 
There was no other person, whose abilities and 
integrity were equal to the great and important 
charge of directing the publick affairs. As soon, 
therefore, as the anger of the Athenians against 
Pericles had evaporated and spent its strength, 
he was reelected general, and invested with the 
same power which he before possessed* He 
restored, by his manly and incorrupt conduct, 
the fainting courage of the republick; but though 
the Athenians rescued the dignity of Pericles 
from the popular tumult, they could not pre- 
serve his life from the infectious malignity of the 
pestilence. This disease destroyed him by de-* 
grees, and preyed at once on the constitution of 
his body, and the faculties of his mind. Two 
years and six months after the commencement 
of the war, died Pericles. He was infertour to 
none in wisdom to ascertain, and abilities to ex- 
plain and enforce, whM was useful and advan- 
tageous for the state. He was a sincere and ar- 
dent lover of the republick, unbiassed by the dic- 
tates of selfishness, unseduced by any partial or 
sinister views, and superiour to the temptations 
and allurements of avarice. When the Pelopon- 
nesians first invaded Attica, he declared that he 
would restore his lands to the publick, if on ac- 
count of the gratitude and kindness of Archi- 
damus, they should be excepted from the gene- 
ral devastatioi^ During his last moments, many 
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place This ir J^his death-bcd, and sup- 

and was certa' ^^^^ ^11 knowledge and re- 

carrying w ^^/J^th cemiplacence on the great 
JJ°^ P^y ' "^ttts and expkwts of his glori- 

™ *'^"" , f/iey recounted the wisdom and 

A ' '*'* administration, and his vic- 

^ X i 1^'^^ '^"^ t**^ <lyingr statesman and 
^^ , ' ' t^l' /li^^s^l^ on the bed, said to them, 

' 0^'%^^^ ^^^^ '^•^^ "'^^ noblest part of my 

^^^gteri no one of my fellow-citiiens was ever 
^^ll^ilcdi on my account, to wear a mourning 
^Jj^v He expired, teaching an important les- 
l^jo the human race, that in the most awful 
uioiuent, the hour of death, when all other ob- 
jgcts fade and disappear, or lose their value, the 
recollection of those parts of life, which seem to 
jjavc been most innocent and inoffensive, will 
be present to the mind. His trophies and vic- 
tories, his long and prosperous government, the 
depth of his political wisdom, the perfection of 
his naval and military knowledge, his unrivalled 
eloquence, and all the attainments of which he 
was possessed, could not give or procure to 
Pericles a consolation, equal to that of the other 
more valuable, but less dazzling virtues. 

By the death of Pericles, the dignity and vig- 
our of the Athenian slate seemed for some time 
also to perish. In the third spring of the war, 
the Peloponnesians changed their plan of offence. 
They found, that, by invading and ravaging 
Attica,though the Athenians were thereby great- 
ly injured and distressed, little advantage had 
ultimately accrued to 4hemselves. The plun- 
der they acquired was not equivalent to the ex- 
penses of the war. The enemy could not be 
compelled to hazard an engagement. It was 
therefore, deemed expedient, to make an attempt 
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Upon some of the continental dependencies of 
Athens; and as none appeared so open to at- 
tack, and so completely excluded from all naval 
protection, as Platsea, it was resolved to direct 
their principal efforts against that place. 

Accordnigly, Archidamus, with the confeder- 
ate army, entered the Plats&an territory, and 
began to ravage the country. The ^Plataeans 
sent. ministers to deprecate the hostilities and 
invasion of the Peloponnesians. They ui^ed 
their exploits and bravery in the defence of 
Greece against the Persian monarch ; and ihe 
privileges granted to them, after the famous 
battle in their territory. Archidamus, therefore, 
offered them neuti*ality« The Plataeans pro* 
fessed, that they would most willingly have 
embraced his offer; but that if they offended 
the Athenians, they could have no assistance 
against the Thebans, their declared and inveter- 
ate enemies, when the Peloponnesian army was 
departed. To this objection Archidamus re- 
plied, *^ Take an inventory of all your effects, 
and transport yourselves whither you think pro- 
per, during the continuance of the war ; and we 
will engage that your lands shall be cultivated, 
yourselves subsisted ; and, when hostilities shall 
finally cease, every thing be restored." The 
PlatsBans agreed to accept the conditions, pro- 
vided the consent of the Athenians could be ob- 
tained. But when they applied to Athens £ov 
leave to accept these offers of the Peloponnesian 
general, that republick required them to abide 
by the terms of their confederacy with the 
Athenians ; and promised them every support 
and assistance. In consequence of this, the 
Plataeans resolved to continue their alliance with 
the Athenians. 
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Archiffiunos^hliving first invoked the godi, to 
witness that he did not transgress the articles 
of the Grecian league, prepaa^edto lay siege to 
the place. The town itself was small, and the 
garrison amounted to no more than four hun^ 
dred Plataeans, and eighty Athenians. Beside 
these, there were one hundred and ten women 
to prepare provision, and no other person, free 
or slave. The first operation of the besiegers 
was to erect palisades ; and for this the forest of 
Citheron afforded them sufficient materials*-^ 
They next broke ground for making approaches; 
The business was to fill the ditch of the town, 
and to raise a mound of earth, upon which to 
mount for making an attack. The extremities 
of the mound were made firm, with interwoven 
piles, and the interstices were filled with wood^ 
stones, and eaith. For seventy days did the 
Lacedaemonian army employ itself uoremit* 
tingly in this work. Reliefs were establishedf 
and the Lacedaemonian officers siuperintended ; 
but the principal reliance of the besii^gers was 
on the great superiority of their numbers* 

That the besieged might oppose this mode of 
attack, they raised, upon that part of the ^M 
opposite to which tiie mound was forming, a 
wooden frame, covered in front with leather and 
hides. Within this they also made a rampart^ 
formed of bricks from the neig^hbouringhouseu 
The wooden frame bound the whole,. and kept 
it firm to a considerable height. The covering 
of hides protected both the work, and the work-> 
men. But, as the mound still rose, in propor- 
tion as the superstructure upon the wall waft 
augmented, and as this superstructure became 
weaker through increasing height, it was neces- 
sary to devise other means of defence* Accord-» 
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iagly^'within the urall of their town they built a 
second walU in the form . of a half moon, con^ 
nected with the first atthe extremities* These 
extended^ on- both sides^ beyond the mound; I^ 
therefore ) the outer wall should be scaled by the 
besiegers, they would have to renew their work 
in a' less favourable situation* 

In the mean time, the besiegers began to 
batter, frcMn the mound, the superstructure up-» 
on the Plataean rampart ; but though they shook 
the wall violently, and alarmed the garrison, no 
serious effect was produced. The ram, and 
ether machines of the same kind, werealso em- 
ployed against different parts of the wall, but to. 
little purpose. The Platsans, by means of 
ropes, dragged some out of their directions ; 
others were broken by beams thrown down from 
the walls. The besiegers, however, put in prac- 
tice every invention they could devise for effect- 
ihg their purpose.; but after they had consumed 
great part of the summer in this siege, they 
found their effoits so completely baffled by the 
vigilance and activity of the garrison, that they 
began to despair of success. Before, however^ 
they had recourse to the tedious operations of 
blockade, they determined to try another expe- 
dient. They filled the town ditch, in the parts 
adjoining to their mound, with faggots, on which 
were put sulphur and tar, and then set the whole 
on fire. The conflagration was such, as had 
never before been prepared by the hands Qf man* 
Had the wind favoured, it would have produced 
the desired effect ; but, fortunately for the gar- 
rison, a heavy rain, brought on by a thunder- 
storm, without windv extinguished the fire, and 
relieved them from this most formidable attack. 

This attempt liaving fedled, the.Peloponne-< 
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sians turned the siege into a Uockade. A om- 
travallation was added to the palisades already 
surrounding the town ; and a sufficient number 
of troops was appointed to the guard of these 
works, of which half were Bceotians, the others 
were drafted from the Peloponnesians. The 
rest of the confederate forces returned home. 
The Platcans, being thus cooped in, began to be 
distressed. Their stores were nearly consumed ; 
relief could not be expected ; and their besiegers 
would show them no mercy. It was, therefore} 
proposed to attempt an escape, by forcing a 
passage across the enemy's walls. This propo- 
sal was at first joyfully accepted by the whole 
farrison ; but the enterprise appearing more dif- 
cult and hazardous than was expected, many 
retracted. Two hundred and twenty, however, 
persevered. Ladders were, therefore, prepared, 
equal to the height of the wall, which was knQwn 
by counting the rows' of bricks. The interval 
between the circumvallation and contra vailation 
was sixteen feet, which, being roofed, formed 
barracks for the besieging army ; and it had 
4he appearance of one thick wall, with a parapet 
and battlements on each side. There were also 
occasional towers, in which the guards lodged. 
In a dark and stormy night, the adventurers 
left the garrison. They were compactly armed, 
and had the right foot bare, that they might 
tread the more surely. They kept at a distance 
from one another, to avoid the clashing of arms. 
Their march was directed to the space between 
two towers. The ditch being passed, they placed 
the ladders, aiid twelve, light*armed, mounted 
the wall. When they had reached the top, they 
divided, and six marched towards each tower^ 
smd there waited. Others, in the mean wkiley 
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iiastened to their assistance; and had their 
shields borne by those behind, that they might 
climb the more nimbly. Many of them had 
already mounted the wall unperceived, for the 
noise of the storm and the darkness of the night 
prevented a discovery* A tile, however, which 
had been accidentally thrown from a battlement, 
fell with so much noise, that it alarmed the next 
guard* Immediately there was a call to arms, 
imd the whole of the besieging army was pre- 
sently in motion* The remaining garrison, ac* 
cording to the plan concerted, sallied from the 
opposite part of the town, and made a feigned 
attack upon the circumvallation. The besieging 
army, distracted and confused amidst the dark- 
ness and tempest of the night, knew not whither 
to move ; and a body of three hundred men only 
went without the trenches, and directed their 
march according to their opinion and the clam- 
our they heard* Fire signals were made, to give 
notice to Thebes ; but in order to render these 
ineffectual, the garrison set up signals also in 
different parts of the town* 

In the mean time, the Platsans, who had 
reached the top of the wall, killed the guards in 
both towers ; and having scaled the wall with 
their ladders, discharged missile weapons against 
those that attempted to hinder the passage of 
their comrades. The parapet between the tow- 
ers was thrown down to make the passage easier, 
ladders were placed on the outside, and each, 
as he passed the outer ditch, formed on the 
counterscarp, and assisted those upon the towers 
in protecting the rest* The water in the ditch 
was frozen, but not so as to bear, and, therefore, 
the passage over it was tedious and difficult ; 
and the three hundred men who acted as a corps 

Vol. m. Q. 
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de reserve, approached the place, before thoist 
upon the towers had descended to cross it. The 
torches which they carried in their hands did 
them, however, very little service ; but they en- 
abled the Platsans to see the number and :posi« 
lion of the enemy- They accordingly directed 
missile weapons against them with somuch»ef- 
fect, that an opportunity was afforded to the 
last of their people to get over the ditch* This 
was no iiooner done, than they hastened off, and 
struck directly into the Theban road, as that 
which they would be the least suspected to take. 
The stratagem was crowned with the completest 
success ; and they could perceive the Pelopon- 
nesians with torches pursuing along the Athen- 
ian road. The Platscans having followed the 
way to Thebes, for some time, turned to the 
right, regained the mountains, and. arrived safe 
at Athens. 

The number of those who engaged in this 
perilous, but well planned, and ably executed 
enterprise, and profited by its success, amounted 
to two hundred and twelve. None were killed. 
One only was taken upon the counterscarp ; and 
six or seven returned without attempting to 
scale the wall. These informed the garrison, 
that all their comrades who persevered in the 
undertaking were cut off to a man. In conse- 
quence of this, a herald was sent to demand the 
bodies of their companions, in order to have 
them buried ; but the besiegers candidly unde- 
ceived him, and acquainted him with the success 
of their enterprise. 

The garrison in the town, however, was at 
length compelled by famine to think of capitu- 
lating. The proposal was first made by the 
Xacedaemonian general, who assured them, that 
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if they would vofuntarily submit themselves to 
the Spartans, and take them for their judges, 
none should be punished without a trial, and the 
innocent be set free. The Platsans, utterly in- 
capable of contending for better terms, acceded 
to these, and the town and the remnant of its 
inhabitants were accordingly surrendered to the 
Lacedaemonians. Soon after, commissioners ar- 
rived from Sparta, authorized to decide, or rather 
to pronounce their doom ; for the mode of trial 
promised nothing equitable. The only question 
put to them was, whether they had rendered the 
Peloponnesians any servicfe during the present 
war ? Startled at such a question, and at a loss 
what to answer, they urged their confidence in 
the justice of the Lacedaemonians, and the ex- 
pectation of a different kind of trial, which had 
induced them to surrender. They pleaded the 
acknowledged merit of their commonwealth 
with Sparta and with all Greiece in the Persiaa 
wars ; and they made particular mention of their 
assisting Sparta in the rebellion of the Helotes. 
They stated, that the refusal of the Lacedaemon- 
ians to protect them against the Thebans, had 
obliged them to seek the friendship and the alli- 
ance of Athens ; and they therefore expatiated 
on the cruelty of punishing them, because they 
had not deserted a confederacy, to abandon 
which would have been a mark of the basest 
ingratitude. They besought the Lacedaemon- 
ians not to lay waste those temples, in which 
thanksgiving had been offered up to the gods 
for blessing Greece with liberty, and freeing 
them from the dread of the Persian. yoke. And 
if their commonwealth should be destroyed, th« 
solemn and sacred rites of united Greece, which 
had been appointed to be performed by the Pla- 
tKan people, would immediately cease, and be 
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abolished. Finally, adjuring the Laced«ncm- 
ians by eyery thing human and divine, they 
deprecated being delivered up to the vengeance 
of their ancient and inveterate enemies the The- 
bans, whose treacherous and insidious conduct 
they had successiully resisted, and justly pun*^ 
ished. They requested also, that the possession 
of the town should rather be given to them, ac* 
cording to the terms of a capitulation ; and they 
might be at liberty to choose what mode of per* 
ishing they thought proper : they would, how- 
ever, willingly throw themselves on the mercy 
and justice of the Spartans. 

The Thebans, whose hatred of the Plataeans 
could not be effaced by time, replied to what 
had been urged. They asserted their ancient 
claim of sovereignty over Platxa ; and affirmed 
that the connexion with Athens could not excuse 
the Platasans for their defecticm from the gene- 
ral confederacy of Greece. " With regard to 
the attempt to surprise your city," continued the 
Theban orator, ^^ the most respectable of your 
citizens invited us, opei^ed your gates to us, and 
under their authority we acted. Nothing hostile 
was meditated against you ; our sole aim wa8« 
to detach you from a foreign connection, and 
reunite you to the body of the Boeotian people* 
Nevertheless our citizens were butchered, con* 
trary to the promise you had given. The fa- 
thers of those youths, whom the Plat«ans mur« 
dered after they had submitted to mercy, were 
the very men that rescued Boeotia from the At- 
tic yoke, and restored it to the Grecian confeder* 
acy. Their lamentations and tears demand of 
you, Lacedaemonians, the punishment of these 
men, and that justice, to which, by the laws and 
customs of Greece, the Thebans are entitled. '* 

The Lacedaemonian commissioners, accord- 
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ing to the instructions received from Sparta^ re* 
solved that the sentence should rest upon the an* 
swer, that could be given and supported, to the 
simple question which was at first proposed. 
The Platsans were, therefore called on, one by 
one, to say. Whether, in the present war, they 
had done any service to the Lacedxmonians, or 
their allies ? All answering in the negative, they 
were severally led aside, and immediately put 
to death. The number of the Plataeans amount- 
ed to two hundred, and that of the Athenians 
to twenty-five. The women were condemned 
to slavery ; and the town and territory given to 
the Thebans. A few Platxan refugees however, 
of the aristocratical party, and some Megarean 
exiles, were permitted to inhabit the place dur- 
ing one year. After this the lands, being con- 
fiscated to the publick use of the Thebans, were 
leased out for ten years to the citizens of that 
state ; the town was levelled with the ground, 
but the temples were carefully preserved ; and 
an inn, two hundred feet square, not unlike the 
modern caravan seras in the east, was built with 
the materials. Such was the fate of Platsea, in 
the ninety-third year after its alliance with 
Athens. 

Q Q About this time happened a revolt in 

*pt ' the isle of Lesbos, which had been sub- 

' ject to Athens. The Athenians, there* 

upon, sent a fleet of gallies to reduce the island, 

which, after some time, was effected. We have 

already noticed the commotions in Corcyra, 

which gave rise to the Peloponncsian war. The 

Corinthians had taken a great number of Cor- 

cyrean prisoners, some of whom were sold for 

slaves ; but the rest were well treated, and had 

their freedom promised them^ provided the^r. 

<L2 
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would endeavour to influence their countrymen 
to espouse the interest of the Corinthians and 
their allies^and to prejudice them against Athens 
and democratical administrations in general.—- 
The Corcyrean nobles readily acceded to the 
proposal ; and the Corinthians accordingly set 
them at liberty. Every Corcyi'ean was exam- 
ined separately by them, relative to his support 
in the general assembly, for renouncing the al« 
liance with Athens, and renewing the ancient 
connexion of Corcyra with Corinth, its metropo- 
lis. Success in these overtures was various; 
but party soon grew warm, and the whole isl- 
and was presently in commotion. The aris- 
tocratical party, at first, prevailed, and destroyed 
great numbers of those who inclined to a demo- 
cracy. The Athenians, however, sending two 
powerful fleets to the assistance of the distressed 
faction, the Peloponnesians, who aided the ar- 
istocracy, were obliged to leave the island. The 
democratical party immediately prepared for 
revenging the injuries received from those that 
diflered from it in opinion. One of the most 
horrid massacres recorded in history followed. 
Neither temples, nor altars, aflforded protection. 
The miserable victims were dragged from the 
most revered and sacred fanes, the walls and 
pavements of which were, for the first time, 
stained with human blood. Many withdrew 
themselves, by a voluntary death, from the fury 
of their enemies. In every hous^, and in every 
family^ scenes of bloodshed were exhibited, too 
numerous and too tragical to be described. Pa- 
rents, children, brothers, and pretended friends, 
seized the desired moment to gratify their latent 
malignity, and to perpetrate crimes without a 
name. Eurymedon, the Athenian admii*al, 
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sbowed neither alnlity nor inclination to stop the 
carnage. For six days did the Athenian fleet 
remain in the harbour of Corcyra, during which 
time, the actors in this horrible tragedy hourly 
aggravated the enormity of their guilt, and im- 
proved in the refinement of their cruelty. 

A dreadful calm succeeded this violent com- 
motion ; and five hundred of the aristocraticai 
faction escaped to Epirus. They procured as- 
sistance from Corinth and Lacedxmon, and the 
Athenian fleet having retired, the party that in- 
clined to democracy was in its turn persecuted 
by the opposite faction. But another armament 
arriving from Athens^ enabled the former again 
to obtain the ascendancy. Those of the aristo- 
craticai fiaction being thus obliged to submit to 
the justice and mercy of their enemies, were con^ 
fined in a dungeon^ whence they were dragged 
by parties of twenty at a time. They were then 
compelled to pass, in pairs, with their handa 
tied behind their backs, between two ranks of 
their enemies, who tortured them with whips, 
prongs, and every instrument of licentious and 
disgraceful torment. As soon as the wretcheSf 
that had been left in the prison, understood what 
ignominious cruelty was inflicted on their con* 
panions, and the abominable scenes transacted^ 
they refused to quit their confinement, but in- 
vited the Athenians to destroy them where they 
Were. This the Athenians refused to do ; and 
the populace, not daring to force a passage 
guarded by despair, unroofed the prison, and 
overwhelmed those below with stones, darts, and 
arrows. The miserable prisoners attempted, at 
first, to defend themselves, but; finding all their 
endeavours vain and fruitless, and that the an- 
iHiosity of their enemies did not relax, they de- 
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termined to finish their existence and their mis- 
fortunes at once. During the night, therefore! 
they destroyed themselves ; and when the morn- 
ing arose, the Corcyreans found them all dead. 
The corpses, piled upon waggons, were carried 
out of the city, and no funeral ser\'ices appoint- 
ed (or them* Eurymedon, after acting a very 
conspicuous part in these tragical occurrences, 
again set sail, and quitted the Corey rean harbour. 

Thus ended the sedition of Corcyra, but the 
consequences it produced were not so soon ter- 
minated. Almost all the states of Greece expe- 
rienced, in their turn, the like commotions. In 
every republick, and in almost every city, the 
ambitious and the intriguing found means of 
procuring the assistance of Sparta, or of Athens, 
according as they espoused and favoured the 
aristocratical or democratical interest. A vir- 
tuous and moderate oligarchy, and a free and 
impartial freedom, were the specious pretences 
under which they acted. Sheltered by these 
names, the prodigal assassin freed himself from 
the clamours and the threats of his creditor; the 
parent with unnatural cruelty punished the ex- 
travagance and dissipation of the son ; the son 
avenged, by parricide, the severity and inflexi- 
bility of the parent. Publick assemblies, that 
met to consult the welfare of the state, decided 
their debates by the sword. Men thirsted for 
blood. And this general disorder overwhelmed 
all laws human and divine. Such are the wretch- 
ed and detestable delusions, by which individuals 
ruin the publick and themselves. 

The picture of the Peloponnesian war would 
be more agreeabje, if diversified by scenes of a 
milder and more pleasing nature. But, alas! 
the occurrences and transactions of this period 
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pvesent us onl^ with a dark and- melsncholf 

prospect ;andthe episodes cominoiily reflect the 

same colour with the principal action. At^fhiv ' 

^ ^ time happened innumerable earthquakes 

Ag' in Greece ; and the pestilence returain^ 
* swept off great numbers of the Athenians* 
An army yunder the command of DemostheneS) 
an Athenian general^ undertook an expedition 
against ^tolia. But the operations necessary 
for this purpose were obstructed by the jealous* 
ies and dissensicms of the confederates ; each 
state, in alliance with Athens, insisting^ that the 
whole force of the war should be directed against 
its particular enemies. Demosthenes, howeTer.y 
after having been defeated in ^tolia, obtained 
some very considerable victories over the Am» 
bracians, abrave and warlike people ; after which 
le retumed with honour to Athens. 

Though the term of the command of Demos- 
dienes had expired, his mind could not brook in^ 
activity, and he requested permission to accom** 
ptaxy the armament, as a volunteer, which was 
about to sail around the coast of Peloponnesus* 
By a decree, therefore, of the people, Demos>» 
thenes was authorised to embark in the fleet, 
with leave to employ the Messenians as he 
should think proper. Whilst the fleet coasteil 
along the Peloponnestan shores, Demostlienes 
advised the Athenian commanders to land, and 
rebuild Pylus, which, though it enjoyed a coo- 
venient haven, and was strongly fortified by na« 
lure, the Spartans had abandoned. They, how- 
ever, answered him, <Uhat there were many 
barren capes on the coast of Peloponnesus, 
which those might fortifjr, who wished to entail 
a useless expense on their country." He desist- 
ed, therefore, from any &rther intreaties, till a 
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Storm accidfsntallx drove the yfhole fleet towards ^ 
the Pylian harbour. This circumstance induced 
him to I'enew his request. At length the sold«: 
iers and sailors, weary of idleness, began the 
work, and carried it on with such activity and 
zeal, that they fortified the place in six days. 
The fleet then sailed to Corcyra, and Demos- 
thenes remained, with five ships, to guard this 
new acquisition. 

No sooner were the Spartans made sensible 
of this measure, than they immediately with- 
drew their army from its annual invasion of At- 
tica, and recalled their fleet from Corcyra. The 
citizens flew to arms, and marched to Pylus. 
But the place was so well fortified, that nothing 
could be done against it, until the whole Spar- 
tan army arrived. As soon as all their forces, 
were assembled, Pylus was vigorously assauked 
by sea and land. The walls being weakest at 
the entrance of the harbour, the most furious at- 
tack was made there, and the resistance was no> 
less, obstinate ; for only two ships could sail, 
abreast into the harbour. 

Demosthenes encouraged his men by his voice, 
and action. The gallant Brasidas exhorted the 
Lacedemonians to save the honour of their 
country, and commanded the pilots to drive their 
ships against the beach. In endeavouring, how-, 
ever, to enforce these commands by his own ex-, 
ample, he received a wound, and fell into the sea, 
apparently without life. But some of his at- 
tendants recovered him ; and when his senses 
returned, he perceived that his shield was gone. 
The shield of Brasidas, however, was lost with, 
more glory, than ever shield was defended. 

Demosthenes, with few troops, and very une-, 
qual strength) resisted the attack of the enemy 
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^hich had been apprised of his danger, returned 
&om Corcyra, and terminated the incredible la- 
bours of his small and exhausted garrison* The 
Athenian and Lacedsemonian armaments imme- 
diately engaged, and the Spartans were defeat- 
ed. An event, however, which principally arose 
from a want of vigilance -and foresight, was cal- 
culated to depress the minds of the Spartans, 
.iBCH*e than tlie loss of five ships that were de- 
•strofed in this battle, the total dispersion of their 
-fleet, and the unexpected relief of the place. 

Before the harbour of Pyius, lies an island, 
-about two miles in circumferenccrcall^ Sphac- 
teria, which is barren, woody, and uninhabited. 
In this island the Spartan« had imprudently 
posted a detachment of four hundred and twenty 
lieavy armed men, with a ^much greater propor- 
tion of Helotes* They did not reflect, that as 
^soon as the Athenians obtained the command 
of the neighbouring sea, these forces must be 
•«t theit mercy. This consideration did not oc- 
cur to Uie Lacedaemonians, till their fleet was 
defeated. It then produced the most poignant 
aflliction ; as the Spartans in the island belonged 
to the first families of the commonwealth. 

Immediate notice of this disaster w«s dispatch- 
ed to Sparta. The annual magistrates, with a 
deputation from the senate, hastened to exam- 
ine matters on the spot. The misfortune ap- 
peared to admit of no remedy ; and such was 
the valueofthiabody of citizens to the commu- 
nity at large, that it was universally resolved 
to solicit a truce, until embassadors could be 
«ent to Athens, to treat for a general peace. 
.The Athenians accordingly agreed to a suspen- 
:sion of hostilities, provided the Spartans, as a 
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pkdge of the sincmtf ,<^ their intentions, wouU 
consent to deliver up the whole of their fleet» 
amounting to sixty vessels. This mortifyii^ 
ftnd huniiliatingeondition was accepted. During 
the space of twenty days consumed in this em- 
bassy, the Lacedemonian troops intercepted in 
Sphacteria were supplied with a atated proper- 
don of food and wine* 

'When the Spartan embassadors were admitted 
to an audience, they reminded the Athenians of 
the advantages wfaidi would result to all GreecCf 
and in a more particular manner to Athens, if 
they embraced the spontaneous friendship— the 
profiered treaty and alliance of the Laded^mon- 
ian republick. The proposals of conciliation, if 
accepted in the moment of victory, would greatly 
redound to the glory of Athens ; but if rejected, 
•would completely ascertain, not only who were 
the real aggressors and promoters of the war, but 
to whom the calamities that would thence ensue 
lought in justice to be imputed* 

The meek and submissive spirit of this disi- 
course tended to discover to the Athenians the 
full extent of the value of their victory. Cleon, 
a clamoixms demagogue, therefore, instigated 
the people, to demand, as the preliminaties of 
peace, that the Spartans in Sphacteria, should be 
sent to Athens, and that many fortified and im- 
portant places bek)nging to the Lacedaemonians 
should be surrendei*ed. These lofty pretensions 
did not appear to the Spartan negotiators justi- 
fied by the military events which had taken 
place ; and they returned with disgust* The 
Athenians, on various and groundless pretences, 
refused to restore the fleet, which had been sur- 
rendered as a pledge of the treaty ; and both 
paities prepared to recommence hostilities* The 
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At>ienians, that they might vindicate the airo-i 
gance of their pretensions; and the Spar tan8> 
that they might avenge it. 

It was determined, to attempt the reduction 
of the soldiers in Sphacteria, by famine^ rather 
than by the sword. The Athenian fleet, there* 
foTCj guarded the island night and day. But, not* 
^withstanding its vigilance, supplies were often 
thrown into the place, during storms and dark- 
ness. The blockade was fruitlessly protracted 
for several weeks; and the besiegers began to 
suffer equally with the besieged. In the mean 
time, many clamours were raised in Athens 
against Demosthenes, who blockaded Sphac*' 
teria, and Cleon, who prevented an advantageous 
peace. Cleon, in order to elude what was di- 
rected against him, asserted, that if he were 
appointed general^ he would sail to the island 
with a small force, and take it at the first onset* 

This proposal was no sooner made, than in- 
stantly agreed to ; and the chief command was 
ceded to him. Cleon, more clamorous than 
courageous, and little expecting that the Athen* 
ians would have accepted his offer, was at a 
loss what measure to pursue. Not forsaken^ 
however, by his impudence, he advanced to the 
middle of the assembly, and declared, that he 
was not afraid of the Lacedaemonians ; and en- 
gaged, in twenty days, to bring the Spartans pri- 
soners to Athens, or die in the attempt* This 
declaration excited the ridicule of the multitude ; 
while the discerning rejoiced, that they should 
cither be freed from the clamours of a turbulent 
demagogue, or that the Spartans in Sphacteria 
would be subdued. 

Some of the Lacedaemonian soldiers in the 
island, in dressing their victuals, happened to 

Vol. III. R 
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set the wood on fire, and a brisk gale springing 
up, a most violent conflagration ensued, and tlie 
whole place was threatened with destruction.^ 
This unforeseen disaster disclosed to the enemy 
the strength and situation of the Spartans ; and 
Demosthenes was actually preparing to embrace 
the favourable moment, and to attack them, 
when Cleon, with his troops, arrived in the camp* 
During the night, the island was invaded ; and 
, in the morning the Athenians made a descent 
from seventy ships. The Lacedaemonians, in- 
volved in the ashes of the burnt wood, which) 
mounting high into the air, intercepted the sight 
on all sides, endeavoured to make good their re* 
treat to a strong post opposite to Pylus, but 
were greatly harassed in their march by showers 
of arrows, stones, and darts. Being closely em* 
bodied, however, and presenting a dveadiul and i 

threatening front to the enemy, they retreated, i 

in good order, and with comparatively little loss* j 

Having gained possession of the post, they re* | 

pelled with vigour and bravery the enemy, | 

wherever they approached; for the nature of | 

the ground was such, that they could not easily 
be surrounded. During the whole, day, the con- 
tending parties fought with the 'greatest obsti- 
nacy, under the painful pressures of thirst and 
a scorching sun. At length the Messenians dis- 
covered an unknown path, that led to the en- 
emy's rear, and immediately climbed the emin-^ 
ence. The Spartans, thus encompassed on .all' 
sides, and reduced to a similar situation with 
their brave countrymen at Thermopybe, were 
attacked by the Athenians in fronti and the Mes- 
senians behind. 

Nor did this devoted band disgrace the coun- 
try of Leonidas. Many of the comspiaBdera 
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were slain ; and those who were wounded ex- 
horted their soldiers to persevere in the battle. 
Demosthenes and Cleon, perceiving that the 
Spartans were resolved to fight till every man 
was slain, and being desirous of carrying them 
prisoners to Athens, checked the Athenian 
troops. A herald was therefore sent to offer 
them quarter, provided they would surrender 
themselves to the mercy of the Athenian people, 
and lay down their arms. It was doubted, how- 
ever, whether the Lacedsmonians would submit 
to such a proposal ; but the greater part drop- 
ped their shields, and waved their hands, in to- 
ken of compliance. Styphon, on whom the 
command of the Spartans had devolved, re- 
quested leave to dispatch a herald to the I^ace- 
daemonian army on the continent, that he might 
know how to act. This was refused, but a con- 
ference followed, and the Athenian generals sent 
for a herald from the Lacedemonian army.-* 
Several messages having passed between them» 
a final answer was received by the garrison in 
the island, to this effect : '^ The Lacedaemonians 
permit you to consult your own safety, provided 

•Q ,^ you submit to nothing disgraceful." As , 
' * soon as the Spartans in Sphacteria receiv- 
* ed this message, they surrendered their 
arms and themselves. 

On the next day, the dead were given up to 
be buried, and the Athenians erected their tro- 
phy. The Spartans, who had been made pris- 
oners, were carried to Athens ; and, by a decree 
of the people, it was resolved that they should 
be kept in chains, until peace between the two 
states should be established. But, if the Pelo- 
ponnesians invaded Attica in the mean time, the 
decree declared, in order to intimidate the La-* 
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cedaemonian publick, they should be immediately 
put to death. The Athenian commanders left 
a strong garrison in Pylus, which was soon re- 
inforced by an enterprising body of Messenians, 
from Naupactus. The Messenians, though pos- 
sessed of only a barren cape on their native and 
once happy coast, infested the neighbouring 
country with continual incursions ; and the He- 
lotesy attracted by their affection for their ancient 
lLinsmen» and animated by every principle of 
resentment against their tyrannical masters, re- 
volted to them in great numbers. Pylus was 
now so fortified, that while supplies could be 
received by sea, no impression could be made 
upon it by land. In this situation of things, 
the Lacedemonian government, anxiously de- 
sirous of peace, expected that the Athenians 
would only insult them, if they made any pub- 
lick proposals for an accommodation between 
the two states. They, therefore, secretly offer- 
ed terms, and requested a peace might be ner 
gotiated* But the victories and successes of the 
Athenians served only to inflame their ambi- 
tion ; and, while the wiser and more moderate 
among the people, would gladly have profited 
of the present happy posture of their affairs, to 
make an advantageous agreement, the populace, 
instigated by the boisterous eloquence of Cleon, 
dismissed the Spartans with greater insolence 
than ever. 

Indeed the war had now become popular at 

Athens, on account of the success which had 

lately attended it. The Lacedaemonians, de«* 

pressed by misfortunes, remained inactive ; but 

|, p the spring no sooner approached, than 

.' * the Athenians made all the preparations 

* possible for a vigorous campaign. The 
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irat operations of the Athenians were directed 
against Cythera, a very important appendage of 
the Lacedemonian dominion. This fertile and 
jpopulous island, which was governed by a Spar- 
tan administration, and possessed a Spartan gar- 
rison, was taken by Nicias ; and no other capit- 
ulation was made by the inhabitants, except for 
their lives. 

Soon after this important conquest, the Athen- 
ians, under the command of Demosthenes and 
Hipp>ocrates, reduced the town of Nicsea, a sea- 
port belonging to the Megareans, and the fleet 
ravaged all the eastern coasts of Peloponnesus. 
Their attack was next directed against Thyrea, 
a city that had been granted to the miserable 
natives of iEgina, where the cruelty of the Athen- 
ians still continued to pursue tixm. The city 
was taken, the houses were burned, and the in« 
habitants, without distinction, put to the sworo. 

Hitherto the Athenians had been every where 
successful, but they now suffered a defeat in 
Bceotia. Demosthenes and Hippocrates had, for 
some time, been tampering with the political' 
factions of that country ; and the insurgents had 
promised to take up arms in their behalf. The 
Athenian commanders, therefore, sailed to the 
eastern parts of that province, with a great num- 
ber of gallies and men. A& the insurgents had 
agreed to deliver up the western coast of Boeotia, 
it was expected, that, before the Thebans should 
be in readiness to take the field, the invaders and 
their abettors,, advancing from opposite extre- 
mities of the country, would unite in the centre, 
and proceed to attack Thebes, of which they 
might probably make themselves masters. 

The whole contrivance, however, was betray- 
ed to the Spartans by a Phocian ; and the Lace- 
R 3 
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dftmonians communicated it to the inhabitants 
of Boeotia. The cities that meditated a revolt were 
therefore timely secured. Hippocrates, having 
quitted Attica^ entered the eastern frontier of 
BoBotia, and attacked and took Delium, a place 
sacred to Apollo* The principal design of the 
enterprise having failed, he fortified and gai^ 
risoned this post, and prepared to return home. 
The Thebans, however, with a force of eighteen 
thousand men, under the command of Pagon- 
das,, a brave and skilful leader, marched with 
' great rapidity from Tanagra, in order to inter- 
cept their retreat ; an engagement ensued, in 
which the Athenians were routed, and left in the 
field of battle one thousand pikemen, with their 
general Hippocrates. The Thebans, after this 
victory, laid siege to Delium, and took it ; and 
the Atiienian garrison, reduced by death or de* 
sertion, to two hundred men, surrendered them- 
selves prisoners of war* 

The Athenians had scarcely time to lament 
over these calamities, when they were informed 
of others still greater, and more to be deplored* 
The citizens of Olynthus, and other places of 
the Chalcidice, had embraced the earliest op- 
portunity of revolting from Athens* When, 
therefore, the victories of Demosthenes and Ni- 
cias, in the eighth year of the war, were made 
known to them, they feared the vengeance of the 
Athenians, and craved assistance from their Pelo- 
ponnesian allies* At the same time, Perdiccas, 
king of Macedonia, by whom the Athenians were 
regarded as his ancient and natural enemies, and 
the rapacious invaders of his coast, sent to hire 
soldiers in Greece, whom he intended to employ 
in resisting the attempts of that ambitious people, 
and in subduing the several barbarous tribes. 
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that had not yet submitted to the Macedonian^ 
tyranny. 

Brasidas was therefore appointed by the Spar« 
tans to undertake this expedition ; who having 
joined forces with Perdiccas, the army marched 
against Arribsus, the king of the Lyncestians. 
This prince^ however, having offered to submit 
the differences between Perdiccas and himself, 
to Brasidas, and to abide by his determination, 
the Spartan general listened to a proposal, which 
seemed so highly reasonable. Accordingly a ne- 
gotiation was opened ; but Perdiccas, having 
more ambitious prospects, refused to accept as a 
judge, the man whom he had hired to be an 
auxiliary. Brasidas, on the other hand, avowed 
that he could not think of waging war with those 
who implored his justice and protection ; and, 
therefore, a treaty was soon after concluded, and 
Arribsus was numbered among the allies of 
Sparta. Perdiccas, unable to prevent this meas- 
ure, was nevertheless, highly incensed; and the 
generals parted in mutual disgust. 

Brasidas having joined the Chalcidians, offen-* 
sive operations were commenced against those 
states in alliance with Athens. Acanthus, in 
which some of the principal persons were known 
to incline to the Lacedsmonian interest, was in- 
tended to be attacked first. This place being 
summoned, after some deliberations among the 
people, the Spartan commander was permitted 
to enter the town, and allowed to declare his 
proposals before the general assembly. Brasi- 
das having made a very eloquent and judicious 
speech, in which he inveighed bitterly against 
the ambition and tyranny of Athens, and boasted 
of the great superiority of the Lacedaemonians, 
with respect to their military force, engaged the 
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*Acanthians to accept the friendship and affiance 
of Sparta. Stagirus, another city on the Stry* 
monic gulph, readily followed the example, and 
became a member of the Lacedxmonian confed- 
eracy. During the winter season, the Spartan 
commander signalized himself with equal abili- 
ty and enterprise. Hts operations against the 
inland towns facilitated in a very considerable 
degree the reduction of such places, as by their 
maritime, or insular situation, were most expos- 
ed to the vengeance of Athens, and, therefore^ 
most averse to recede from the alliance of that 
state. At length, however, by the success of 
his arms, the moderate use he made of victory, 
and his behaviour to the vanquished, all of which 
contributed to render him uniformly prosper- 
ous, Brasidas became master of most places in 
the peninsulas of Acta, Sithonia, and Pallene. 
The loss of Amphipolis was what the Athen- 
ian people most severely felt, and for which 
they were most afflicted. The government of 
Thasos had been committed to Thucydides, the 
celebrated Greek historian ; and he had also the 
direction of the gold and silver mines, on the 
opposite coast. As soon as this distinguished 
character received information, that the Amphi- 
politan territory was invaded by a Spartan ar* 
my, he hastened to relieve the town, but arrived 
too late to be of any signal service. When the 
success of the expedition of Brasidas was known 
at Athens, the popular tumult was extremely 
great.* A truce for one year, however, was 
agreed on soon after, between the two contend- 
ing republicks. This transaction was wholly un- 
expected by Brasidas, who received the submis- 
sion of two considerable places in the peninsula 
of Pallene^ after hostilities had been suspended* 
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This action of the Spartan general, and the 
worthlessness of Cleon, promoted the renewal of 
the war* The Athenian demagogue was conti- 
nuallf extolling the greatness and power of 
Athens. He was always instigating his coun- 
trymen to punish the insolence and perfidy of 
Sparta, in abetting the revolt of those places in 
Macedonia, after the truce had been agreed on* 
They were at length influenced by the advice of 
this turbulent declaimer, and he was sent with 
a fleet of thirty gallies, twelve hundred citizens 
heavy armed, a squadron of three hundred horse» 
and a powerful body of light-armed auxiliaries. 
Cleon, thus vested with a very important com- 
mand, after having taken one or two places, pro- 
ceeded against Amphipolis. He applied to 
Perdiccas, king of Macedonia, for succours, 
which, according to treaty, he was to furnish* 
But Brasidas, aware of the inferiority of his 
troops in arms and discipline, and more confi- 
dent of the resources of his own genius, as he 
knew the inability of the general he had to op* 
pose, wished to join battle before the expected 
assistance should arrive. Accordingly the Spar- 
tan general, perceiving that Cleon advanced to- 
wards the city in a negligent and disorderly 
manner, gave orders to attack the Athenians by 
surprise, and in different parts of the army. 
This was instantly done ; and the enemy, con- 
founded with the rapidity and complicated 
charge, fled amain, while Cleon, though fore- 
most, was killed in the pursuit. Brasidas, bein^ 
also wounded, died soon after. 

Scarcely any Spartan recorded in history, 
and few, indeed, of any nation, have been en- 
dowed with such talents to command armies, to^ 
persuade citizens, to make and to maintain con- 
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questS} as Brasidas. The estimation, in which 
the different states and communities held this 
great and extraordinarf man may be collected 
from the sorrow which they expressed lEt his 
death, and the honours paid to his memory. 
His funeral was performed with the utmost so- 
lemnity, amidst the tears of those who consider- 
ed his virtues and abilities as the surest pledges 
of their own happiness and security. The citi- 
zens of Amphipolis erected a monument to per- 
petuate his memory ; and by way of distinction, 
every other testimony of their former' leaders 
and patriots was carefully destroyed. Annual 
games^ with sacrifices, were appointed to be cel- 
ebrated at his tonib ; and worship was decreed to 
him, as the hero and founder of their commu- 
nity. It is related, that his mother, hearing 
Brasidas praised by some Thracians, who assert- 
ed that no person alive was equal to him, re- 
plied, <' You are mistaken ; my son was a mssst 
of great merit, but there are many superiour to 
him in Sparta." 
^ By the death of Cleon and Brasidas, the prin- 
cipal obstacles to peace were removed. The 
Athenians, dejected by defeat, wanted the im- 
posing eloquenceof Cleon to disguise their Weak- 
ness, and varnish their misfortunes. Their ar- 
mament was greatly enfeebled, and there ap- 
peared no prospect of regaining their possessions 
in Macedonia. The greatest part, therefore, of 
those who returned home, seemed sufficiently 
desirous of forwarding an accommodation with 
the enemy. Nicias, who had succeeded to the 
influence of Cleon, was inclined to pacific mea- 
sures ; and happily for the sufferings of .man- 
kind, the same moderation was observable in 
Pleistoanaxy king of Sparta. Several confer^ 
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enoes were held during winter ; the negotiation, 
bowerver, did not appear likely to be soon sue- 
cessRil, and) therefore^ towards spring the La« 
cedsemonianscirculated a report^thatthey would 
fortify Attica ; but immediatdy after, prelim* 
^ ^ inaries of peace were agreed ^on.. In 
' ' consequence ofthisnegotiatien) all i^aces 
' and xnrisoners taken in the course of>the 
war were to be mutually restored. The several 
states of Greece were supposed to be included 
in this treaty ; but each of the other communi- 
ties refused tomake any restitution. The peaoe 
was to continue for fifty years ; and as Nicias 
waaihe great promoter of it, people universally 
callad it the peace of Nicias. The disposition 
of this man was exactly the reverse of that ;of 
Cleon. The latter was violent and turbulent, 
and,a vehement enemy of the Lacedflcmonians ; 
Nicias was gentle in his manners, a friend to 
the Spartans, and advised his countrymen to 
pursue moderate and peaceful measures. He 
was a man of a virtuous, but timid disposition, 
endowed with much prudence, and little enter- 
prise ; possessed of moderate abilities, but im« 
mensely rich. 



CHAP. IX. 

Fvomthe Peace qf Nicia% to the total overthrow 
of the Expedition against Sicily. 

"'T'HE treaty of peace thus concluded, after a 
•*■ war of ten years, was at last ill calculated 
to give general satisfaction, and to fix and es- 
tablish permament and universal quiet. The 
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Lacedemonians had stipvdated for themselTes, 
that all places and possessions, of which thef 
bad been deprived during the war, should be 
restored. But their allies, and especially the 
Corinthians and Megareans, were left to suffer 
verf considerably ; and the Eleians considered 
themselves treated with the greatest injustice 
and oppression. With all this, however, the 
Lacedaemonians could not carry into effect some 
of the most important artides of the treaty.— 
Amphipolis, and the other towns in that neigh- 
bourhood, refused to enter again into an alliance 
with the Athenians. They were also equally un- 
successful in endeavouring to accommodate 
matters with the Argives ; and a war with that* 
state, in which the greatest part of the Pelopon* 
nesians would probably be against them, seem- 
ed inevitable. Alarmed by these considerations, 
the Spartans sent proposals to Athens, relative 
to a defensive alliance between the two states, 
which was immediately concluded. 

The Corinthians, irritated now against the 
Lacedemonians, and equally indignant with 
Athens, dispatched deputies to Argos, as soon 
as the convention of the confederacy was dis- 
missed. These having roused the ambition of 
the Argives, conjured them to vindicate the 
honour of Peloponnesus, which, had been 
shamefully abandoned by the pusillanimity, or 
betrayed by the selfishness, of the Spartans. 
The Argives were well disposed to listen to 
what was recommended. Having observed a 
prudent neutrality, during the events of the Pe- 
loponnesian war, Argos was grown wealthy and 
strong. The protection of this state was court- 
ed by most of the other snlialler communities of 
Greece, which, before the conclusion of peace. 
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had been the friends and the allies of Sparta* 
To this association of popular governments, an 
accession still more important was soon ac- 
quired ; and Athens was .received into the con- 
federacy. The means, by which this was ef- 
fected, it is proper to explain. 

Amidst the factious turbulence of senates 
and assemblies, whatever was proposed and 
adopted by one party was certain to meet with 
opposition from another, however prudent and 
necessary the measure proposed might be,— 
Those who opposed the peace of Nicias were 
many ; but among the Athenians, one person 
eclipsed the rest, who, on this occasion, first 
displayed those singular, but unhappy talents, 
which proved fatal to himself and to his coun- 
try. By the constitutions of Solon, every Athen- 
ian ought to be thirty years of age before he 
was permitted to speak in publick ; but Alcib^ 
iades had not yet reached this period* Every 
circumstance, however, which could plead an 
exception to that law, united in this youth. Hi^ 
birth and fortime, his natural and acquired abil* 
ities, the accomplishments of his mind and body, 
all conspired to render him the favourite of the 
people. Amidst the crowd of rhetoricians and 
sophists, at that time inhabiting Athens, Alcib- 
iades distinguished the superiour merit of Soc« 
rates, who, rejecting all fictitious and abstrusef 
studies, confined himself to matters of real im-' 
portance and utility. He was, however, more 
charmed with the eloquence, than with the in- 
nocence and integrity of Socrates; and the 
youth&il levity of Alcibiades was chiefly delight- 
ed with the splendour of particular actions. 
But the invincible and astonishing intrepidity 
of Socrates, when quitting the shade of spectt- 

Vol. III. s 
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lation and the groves of Academus, and grasp« 
tng his spear, he justified, by his martial ex- 
fdoitsy the useful lessons of his philosophy, 
xould not but attract the esteem and reverence 
of his young disciple* 

And if Alcibiades were fascinated by the abil- 
ities and superiority of Socrates, that philoso- 
pher entertained no less respect and affection fof 
his pupil* Alcibiades was beautifuK...his beauty 
however depended, not on that transient flower 
of youth, and the seductive elegance of effemin- 
ate graces, but on the ineffable harmony of a 
form, which seemed to i*ecalto mind and realise 
the fabulous divinities of Homer, and the pro- 
ductions of Phidias. The affection of Socrates, 
though pure as his principles, resembled rather 
the ardour of love, than the moderation oi 
friendship. The company of the sage was 
courted by his other disciples, but he himself 
scribed not to seek the fiiendship and conversa- 
tion of Alcibiades: anfl when the ungrateful 
youth sometimes escaped to his licentious cont^ 
panions, the philosopher pursued to reclaim himt 
with the eagerness and anxiety of a father or a 
master, desirous of recovering a fugitive son or 
slave. At the i&tal battle at Delium, it is said, 
that Alcibiades repaid the kindness and favour 
Socrates displayed at the battle of Potidea, by 
saving the preoious life of the sage. This inter- 
change of nobW and important offices would 
doubtless cement the bands of mutual friendship, 
during which the powers of reason and fancy 
were directed, with unremitting attention, to im^ 
prove the UDderstanding of Alcibiades, and ex- 
cite in him the love and practice of virtue. 
. But this favourite youth laboured under a la-» 
mentable defect, which neither his birth and for- 
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plbbments, nor even the friendship of Socrates^ 
could compensate. He wanted a sincere and 
honest heart. The talents of Socrates had led 
him to admire, and attach himself to that philo<> 
sopher ; and the hopes of becoming by bis in^ 
btnictions, not a wi&e and good, but a great and 
able man, induced him to continue the appear- 
ance of amity. Some inclination to viitue he 
might in such company feel, or rather feign; 
for he was capable of adopting at pleasure, the 
most opposite manners; and, while he surpassed, 
at times, the splendid magnificence of Athens, he 
could conform himself, at others, to a more rigid 
frugality, than even Sparta required. He could 
assume the soft and effeminate manners of an 
eastern potentate, or rival the vices of the Thra*- 
cians. 

It was generally reckoned important for those, 
vrho sought eminence in the state, to extend and 
istrengthen their political connexions with other 
Grecian communities. The family of Alcib- 
lades had been long\inited, in friendly and hos- 
pitable intercourse, with the Spartan republick, 
and he had been assidtious in kind attention to 
the Lacedsmonian prisoners, taken at Sphacte- 
ria. The Spartan government, however, little 
partial to youth in political eminence, and not 
less averse to the wild and luxurious extrava*- 
gance of Alcibiades, disregarded his advances, 
and paid him no respect. Whenever the La- 
cedaemonians had any business to transact with 
the republick of Athens, they generally made 
their suit to Nicias, for whom they testified the 
highest regard. 

This line of conduct pursued by the Spartan 
government, induced Alcibiades, in order to 
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gratify at once his resentment, his ambidon, and 
his jealousy, to renew the war, and to oppose 
the Spartans and Nicias. We have before no- 
ticed the obstacles, with which the. Spartans had 
to contend, in carrying the treaty of peace into 
effect. It belonged to the Lacedaemonians, to 
cede first the places and possessions to the Athen- 
ians ; the latter, though the prisoners taken at 
Sphacteria had been set at liberty, refused to 
surrender Pylus, until the conditions stipulated 
in return, had been performed. Mutual reluc* 
tance, or, what perhaps is more likely, inability, 
to comply with the articles of peace, produced 
animosity and disagreement between the two 
states. In their eagerness to recover Pylus, 
without which, they were sensible, it would be 
impossible to contend with any advantage against 
Athens, the Spartans renewed their alliance with 
the Thebans, from whom they received Panac- 
tum. In this transaction, however, they forgot 
an important clause in the treaty with Athens, 
^ that neither state should, without mutual con- 
sent, conclude any new confederacy." 

That they might excuse what they termed an 
^ apparent infringement of the treaty, they sent 
embassadors to Athens to plead their defence, 
and to request that state to accept Panactum, 
which they had carefully dismantled, in ex- 
change for Pylus. And as these men declared 
in the senate, that they were invested with full 
powers for embracing and cementing a present 
and permanent friendship between the two com- 
munities, their proposal was heard without emo- 
tion or surprise. After this audience, Alcib- 
iades, having invited the Lacedemonian embas- 
sadors to an entertainment, pretended to be a 
great admirer and friend of the Spartan state^ 
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and professed his readiness to cooperate with' 
them, in obtaining the object of their mission. 
But there was one circumstance, he observed) 
that occurred in the speech they had made* 
that gave him much concern, and which, it would 
have been their advantage, entirely to have sup- 
pressed. This was their mentioning the full 
powers, with which they were invested. They 
must beware of repeating that errour in the pop- 
ular assembly, for the rapacity of the populace 
was such, that if they should be apprised of this 
circumstance, their demands would be so great, 
that the honour and the safety of Sparta could 
not possibly allow them to be complied with. If 
they concealed the extent of their commission, 
to declare which would only indicate timidity, 
and provoke insolence, he pledged himself to 
support their cause, and to procure for them the 
full gratification of their wishes. 

The Spartans, ignorant of the character of the 
man, who had been formerly irritated with the 
neglect and ingratitude of their country, con* 
fided in Alcibiades, as the friend of Lacedsemom 
When, therefore, they appeared before the peo- 
ple, the artful Athenian interrogated them, with 
a loud voice, as to the object and extent of their 
commission* They replied, that they had no fiiU 
powers granted to them. Alcibiades, affecting 
a transport of indignation, Arraigned the base- 
ness and audacity of a people, by whom his own 
unsuspecting credulity had been abused. << It 
is but yesterday," cried he, " they declared in 
the senate the full powers with which they 
were invested ; and to-day they deny what they 
so lately asserted. It is thus, that they havQ. 
infringed the articles of the treaty. Amphi- 
polis is not restored. An alliance is entered into 
s 3 
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with theTheban state ; and they offer the Athen- 
ians Panactuni) after they have demolished its' 
walls and fortifications. Can you tamely submit^ 
men of Athens ! to such indignities ? Will you 
|kot expel such traitors from your presence^ and 
from your city ?" This extraoidinary and un- 
expected harangue, wholly disconcerted the Spar- 
tanSy and they^retired abruptly from the assem- 
bly. Nicias and others, who were known to fa- 
vour the Lacedaemonian republick, shared their 
disgrace ; and Alcibiades endeavoured to per- 
suade the people to embrace the Argive alliance* 
But, before this was effected, Nicias proposed, 
that he might be sent as embassador to Lacedie^ 
mon. To this proposal, the assembly immedi- 
ately consented* The instructions, howevery 
given to Nicias, by the Athenian people, were 
such, that, upon his arrival at Lacedaemon, his 
demands were ill received, and he returned to 
Athens, without obtaining for the common wealth* 
or for himself, any one object of his mission. 
A league, offensive and defensive, between the 
Arglves and the Athenians, vras instantly con- 
cluded, for one hundred years; in which the sev- 
eral independent allies of each contracting power 
were included ; and, by this transaction, Athens, 
not Lacedscmon, became the head of the Dorian 
states, and of the principal confederacy in Pel- 
oponnesus. 

This alliance, though it did not cancel that 
subsisting between Sparta and Athens, was, nev- 
ertheless, wholly inimical to the former state* 
Though the friends of Alcibiades could not com- 
mend the method, by which he had attained 
his purpose, yet (hey considered it as a master- 
piece in politicks, to divide and shake all PeU 
oponnesus* By tliese means, the war would 
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be removed to a great distance from Athens; 
and if the: Spartans should be conquerors, suc- 
cess would avail them little ; but if they suffered 
a defeat, Lacedxmon itself would be in danger. 
It might be expected, that the weight of such 
a powerful confederacy should have speedily 
crushed the weakness of Sparta, already enfee^ 
bled and exhausted by the former war* But thd 
military operations of Greece depended not so 
much on the relative strength of the contending 
powers, as on the alternate preponderance of 
faction. The Spartans, fearing the confederacy, 
which was united against them, resolved to en* 
deavour to crush the evil at once, and thereby 
intimidate other cities from revolting. A numer* 
ous and formidable army was therefore col- 
lected, and as Pleistoanax had been a promoter 
of the peace of Nicias, the command was given 
to Agis, his more warlike colleague. The Spar- 
tan allies showed unusual ardour in the cause, 
and mustered all their troops to join the Lace- 
dsmonian army. 

The Argives observed the approaching storm^ 
and prepared to resist its force* The Eleana 
and Mantineans joined their troops to the Argivesi» 
who, without waiting for the Athenian auxilia- 
ries, boldly took the field to oppose the invaders. 
The skilful manoeuvres of Agis completely cut 
off their return to Argos; and a battle seemed 
inevitable. But whether the Argive command- 
ers were disconcerted by the judicious position 
, of the enemy, and saw the danger of their situ- 
ation; whether they were touched with com- 
punction, on viewing such numerous bodies of 
men, principally natives of the same country, of 
the same extraction, and speaking the same 
language, about to embrue their paiTicidal 
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hands id ktnditd bloody is unknown* Certain,' 
howeveri it »» that they went prtratelf to Agis, 
and pledging themselves to endeavour to pro- 
care a reconciliation and alliance between Argos 
and Laced»moni upon satisfactory terms to the 
latter state^ prevailed with him to grant, by his 
sole authority^ a truce for four months. The 
Lacedsmonian army^ therefore) to the astonish* 
ment of every one present, was immediately 
ordered to retreat. 

.^ ^ This measure occasioned universal dis- 
^' * content, which was followed by loud and 
* licentious clamours. The Spartans and 
their allies complained, ^ That, after having as* 
sembled such a body of forces as had scarcely 
ever been seen in Peloponnesus, whose attach- 
ment to their cause was ardent, and whose 
numbers and courage were invincible ; and, af- 
ter surroimding their enemies on every side, and 
depriving them of every resource ; the glorious 
hope, or rather certainty of the most complete 
and important victory, was snatched from their 
g^sp, by the treachery, the cowardice, or the ca- 
price of their general." On the other hand, the 
Argives lamented, that their numerous enemies, 
inadvertently enclosed between the allied army 
and the garrison of Argos, who might easily 
have been subdued and cut to pieces, should 
have been allowed to escape, by a hasty and im- 
prudent composition ; nor was their resentment 
confined to vain and fruitless complaints. The 
publick indignation, apparently stimulated by the 
democraticsd leaders, rose so high, that the 
houses of Thrasyllus and Alciphron were at- 
tacked by the most daring and seditious of the 
populace. Thrasyllus and his colleague, how- 
ever, saved their lives by fleeing to the protec- 
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tion of an altar ; but a decree of the people de- 
clared all their effects confiscated. 

Soon after the retreat of the Lacedaemonians, 
the Athenian auxiliaries arrived at Argos. Alcib- 
lades was invested with the character of embas- 
sador to that state. His activity would not fail 
to promote the popular tumult, in which his 
own and the Athenian interests were concerned. 
His eloquence prevailed over the few, who seem- 
ed desirous of pursuing moderate and pacific 
measures. He reproached the Argives with 
their breach of faith towards Athens ; represent- 
ed the iiTesistible and matchless strength of the 
confederacy ; showed them how peculiarly fa- 
vourable the circumstances were for continuing 
the war ; and concluded by suggesting, that they 
might now make an important attempt, with 
a certain prospect of success. To this proposal 
they summarily acceded : and thus encouraged 
by the Athenian embassador, the Argives and 
their alfies were persuaded to break the truce 
with Sparta. The araiy marched to Orchome- 
nus, an ancient and wealthy town of Arcadia, 
The fortifications of the place were weak ; and 
the people, alarmed by the greatness of ther 
force prepared to attack them, and apprehen- 
sive of being overpowered before succours 
could arrive, agreed to a capitulation. 

The £Ieans were now urgent, that the com- 
bined army should endeavour to recover Le- 
preum, a district upon their own borders ; but 
the allies paid no regard to their solicitations. 
The Mantineans proposed the much more im« 
portant acquisition of Tegea; and giving assur- 
ance, that they carried on a correspondence with 
a &ction in the town, the Argives and Athen- 
ians concurred with them. The Eleai^s were so 
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much dissatbifod with this preference of dier 
great concerns of the confederacy to their own^ 
particular interests, that they returned homC} 
Mid the army proceeded talay «ege to Tegea. 

It was not without indignation) that the Lace- 
doemonians heard of the submission of Orcho^ 
menus, the siege of Tegea, and the open and 
daring infraction of the treaty. They had been 
displeased with the truce granted by their gen-^ 
era!, but whilst peace wa» the apparent conse-* 
quence of the measure, they had confined their 
resentment merely to expressions of disappro^ 
bation. No sooner, however, did they feel th» 
ruinous and disgraceful effects of his miscon* 
duct, than their indignation became outrageous* 
He was called to an account with a degree of 
hostile warmth not usual with the Lacedxmo^ 
oianff. They had determined ta destroy hi* 
house, and to condemn him in a fine of several 
thousand pounds. But considering his fonner 
ffiligence and service, and the general deport- 
ment of his conduct, he was again received in- 
to favour. His known talents for war recom* 
mended him to the command of the army, and 
he promised his countrymen, that his future 
services should speedity wipe off the late asper- 
sion from his character. The Spartans, how^^ 
ever, appointed ten counsellors, without whose 
concurrence he could not lead the forces beyond 
the Lacedaemonian territory. 

The whole force of Laconia, with that of the 
allied states, was assembled with great celerity ; 
and as the Spartan^ were desirous of withdraw- 
ing the Argives from the siege of Tegea, the 
army immediately marched to Mantinea. By 
these means the enemy were compelled to de- 
fend that placei or permit it to fall into the hands 
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their^^tocfps from before Tegea, and approached 
the Mantinean frontier* j^th armies, whose 
ambition or resentment had been so lately dis- 
appointedof an opportunity to display their force9 
eagerly prepared for an engagement. 
' The ancient custom, previous to the com- 
tnencement of a battle, was for the leaders of 
the respective nations to harangue their soldiers 
in a moving and appropriate speech. The Man- 
tineans were exhorted, valiantly to contend for 
the defence of their city, and the safety of their 
wives and children. The event of this hattle, 
they were told, would determine the very im- 
portant alternative of dominion or servitude ; a 
dominion which they had lately assumed over 
several cities of Arcadia, or a servitude which 
they had already suffered under the galKngyoke 
of Sparta. The Arrives were reminded of that 
preeminence they had formerly held in Pelo- 
ponnesus, and which ihey had lately recovered. 
They were put in mind of the long and bloody 
wars carried on for the defence of their liberty 
and property, and to repel the usurpations of a 
powerful and ambitious neighbour. This was 
the same enemy they were now ahoat to attack, 
who had provoked their arms, and whose crimes 
and injustice, exepcised for several centuries, 
they were about to revenge. The Athenians 
heard, and repeated, that it was glorious to 
march at the bead of warlike and faithful allies, 
and to prove they were worthy of the ancient 
renown of Athens. They were inferiour to no 
nation, in point of bravery and courage. Their 
power was unrivalled, and, when they had con- 
quered the Lacedaemonians in Peloponnesus, 
their dominion would not only be more exten- 
sive, but more secure. 
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The SpartMDs, sensible that ^scipliiie, long 
and carefully exerciaedy will giye more oanfid- 
ence to troopsi than the most eloquent and ap« 
propriate harangue^ briefly exhorted their fol- 
lowers to exert that innate ardour and valour, 
which could receive no additional assistance 
from the laborious display of useless words.-— 
Thus saying, they marched in silent and in per« 
feet order, and moved to the sound of numerous 
ButeS) with. their front compact and even, to 
meet the impetuous onset of the Argives and 
Athenians. Never in Peloponnesus had two 
such numerous and powerful armies been seen 
before* Above a thousand Argives, chosen from 
am6ngst their noblest youths, had been for a 
long time employed in the constant exercise of 
arms, that they might maintain the honourable 
pretensions, of their country. These behaved in 
the bravest manner, while the Athenians proved 
that they were not inferiour in courage, and that 
the iame their country had obtained for martial 
exploits was justly founded. The Mantineans 
strenuously defended every thing dear and valu* 
able to them. The Eleans, however, having se* 
ceded from the confederacy, the allied army was 
greatly weakened ; and the martial enthusiasm of 
king Agis, aided by the valour of the Spartans, 
decided the fate of the battle. The allies were 
repulsed, thrown into confusion, and completely 
defeated. Agis, true to the institutions of Ly- 
curgus, observed the ancient maxim, which cut 
joined the Spartans to make a bridge for a flee- 
ing enemy ; and therefore pursued the foes no 
farther, than to make the victory sure. In con- 
sequence of this, the killed were not numerous 
in proportion to the numbers engaged, and the 
completeness of the success. The Spartans lost 
three, and the allies eleven, hundred men. The 
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c^U of this battle restored the* hiatrc of the 
jLacedsBtnonfan character ; and the misfortunes, 
Ibe misconduct, and the apparent slackness of 
the Spartans, in the course of the war with 
Athens, were no longer attributed to any degen* 
eracy of the people^ but to the mismanagement 
•of the leaders, and the chance of war. 

• The unfortunate battle of Mantinea strength* 
ened the oHgarchical interest in Argos. The 
dread of such another event, and of the conse- 
quences that generally followed the termination 
ixf an unsuccessful war in Greece, induced the 
Argives to think of an accomtnodation with 
Lacedxmon. Accordingly, the popular form 
of government was abolished, the partisans of 
Athens were destroyed, the league with that 
state was abjured, and an alliance offensive and 
defensive entered into with Sparta. During 
the two following years, however, Argos paid 
dearly for a moment of transient splendour.— 
rTMs state underwent three bloody revolutions, 
in which the atrocities committed in the Corcy- 
rean sedition seemed to be renewed. The con- 
test ended,' as in Corey ra, in favour of Athens 
and democracy* 

• The island of Mdos, the largest of the Cy- 
clades, and which lies directiy opposite to the 
cape of Malea, the southern promontory of La- 
conia, was next attacked by the Athenian arms. 
This beautiful island, of an agreeable temper- 
ature, and affording the usual productions of a 
fine climate, had early invited the Sparlans to 
«end a colony thither, v^hich had enjoyed polit- 
ical independence for seven hundred years. Be- 
fore, however, they commenced hostilities, em- 

* bassadorsVere sent, to persuade the Melians to 
surrender, without incuning the punishment 
Vol. ni. T 
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which would necessmrily Ibllow a Tain iuidfi«i(* 
lets resistance. The Meiians would not oon^ 
sent to join the Athenian stance, and declared 
their resoiotion not To betray, in an unguarded 
inomentythe liberty they had so long maintained* 
But they entreat^ the Athenians to accept their 
offers of neutrality, and to abstain from an unr 
provoked violence. The embassadors only re- 
plied by a sarcastick threat, that the Meiians, of 
all men, considered the future more certain than 
the past, and that they would grievously lament 
their folly and presumption, in hoping to avert 
and resist the just vengeance of their republlck* 
The Athenians, irritated by opposition, invested 
the capital of Melos, and blocked it up by sea 
and land. The besieged, having suffered greatly 
by famine, made several desperate saUies upoB 
the besiegers, seized the Athenian magazines^ 
and destroyed the works they had raised. They 
were, however, partly by domestick faction, but 
chiefly by the vigorous efforts of the enenyy 
eompelled soon after to surrender. The citi^ 
■ens of Melos became the victims of a revenge 
equally cruel and impolitick. All the malea 
above the age of puberty were put to ihe sword | 
the women and children were dragged into ser- 
vitude ; and an Athenian colony replaced the 
unfortunate Meiians ! 

• Plutarch, an instructive, but often an inaccur* 
ate, biographer, has ascribed the inhuman mas* 
sacre of the inhabitants of Melos to the prids 
and ambition of Alcibiades. But more ancient 
and authentick writers, whose silence on this 
part of the subject seems to exculpate the son 
of Clinias from this atrocious deed, uniformly 
represent him as the promoter of the expedition 
against Sicily ; an expedition unjust in its prin^ 
cipleS) and unfortunate in its consequenceSf 



Before^ bovever^ we oonunence the narration 
of those important events, which were the result 
of this expeditiosiy it will be proper to take a 
brief review of the Grecian colony settled la 
P ^ Sicily. Corinth had early acquired con- 
1084* siderable reputation and power as a mar^^ 
* itime state ; and it is universally seen^ 
that the improvement of navigation tends to 
discovery, to commerce, and to colonization. It 
produced all these effects upon the Corinthians. 
The coast of Sicily had not been long known to 
them, when they projected a scheme to settle a 
colony of Peloponnesians in that country. Aiv 
chias, therefore, one of the Heraclids, or de- 
Bcendants of Hercules, was sent with a fleet, and 
had every thing provided for accomplishing the 
enterprise. He built and peopled Syracuse, the 
metropolis of Sicily, and, according to Cicero, 
the greatest and most wealthy of all the ciiies 
possessed by the Greeks. Thucydides, indeed^ 
equals it to Athens, when at the summit of its 
gk>ry ; and Strabo says, that for its advantageous 
tituation, the stat^iiness of its buildings, and the 
immense wealth of the inhabitants, it was one 
of the. most famous cities of the world. It con* 
fltsted of three priiKipai divisions ; the island, 
which lay on the south side, and communicated 
(With the main land by a bridge ; Achradina, 
wkkh stretched along the sea-coast, and was 
tho strongest and most beautiful part of the city ; 
and Tyche, which stood between Achradina and 
the hill Epipole. It was long subject to the Co- 
rinthians \ but doe^ not appear to have ex^ii- 
cised, for any great length of time after its 
foundation, a democralical form of government. 
As it increased in power, it became proud and 
in»ok»(, and, by degrees, renounced its depend- 
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ence on Corinth« To its emancipation are ow- 
ing the occurrences, which we have to relate. 

As the names of Sicily and Cyrenaica will 
seldom occur in the subsequent parts of this 
history, it may be necessary and proper to uo- 
iice, in a brief manner, the causes that with- 
drew from the sphere of Grecian politicks a 
fruitful and extensive coast, and an island equally 
fruitful and extensive, and much more populous 
and powerful. The Greeks found it very in- 
convenient to interfere in the affairs of these re- 
mote provinces, on account of their insulated 
situation. And the. colonies, being far removed 
from any assistance or protection, that could 
be afforded them from their parent country, 
were frequently obliged to submit to the op- 
pression of domestick tyranny, and to the rav- 
ages of foreign barbarians. 

The Cyrenaicans waged alternate war with 
the Lybians and Carthaginians. The tyrant 
Arlston oppressed them. Soon aftei*, however, 
they recovered their civil liberty, but were fre- 
quently compelled to contend for the independ- 
ence of their state. Though often attacked by 
-the barbarians, they never submitted to their 
oppression ; and it was not until after the tinie 
of Alexander, that they were deprived of their 
•liberties. The person that first subjected them 
to his dominion was the fortunate general, who, 
in the division of Alexander's conquests, suo- 
ceeded his master in the government of Egypt. 
' The revolutions that happened in the affiairs 
of Sicily arc much better known. The Syra- 
•cusans liad been' induced, by the assistance 
granted them by the Lacedamonians for the 
defence of their country, to engage in the Pcl- 
•oponnesian war. But the Carthaginians having 
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made some formidable descents on Sicily, by 
which the safety of the island and of the capital 
was endangered, the Syracusans were under the 
necessity of recalling their armament from the 
assistance of the Peloponnesians, in order to 
repel the invaders of their country. The Cai^ 
thaginians had entered into this war for the pur* 
pose of acquiring at once those valuable com- 
modities, the annual purchase of which had 
drained Africa of such immense treasures, and 
also to support the pretensions of Segesta and 
other inferiour cities, at variance with Syracuse* 

Hannibal, the grandson of Hamilcar, was ap* 
pointed general of the Carthaginians. He com- 
menced operations in the four hundred and 
tenth, which continued, without intermission, 
until the four hundred and fourth, year before 
the christian ara. Considerable levies were 
made from the native Italians and Spaniards, 
who naturally envied the splendour and dreaded 
the power of the Greeks, to whose conquests 
and colonies they saw no bounds. The whole 
frmy, therefore, of Hannibal amounted in the 
spring to three hundred thousand men, who 
were transported into Sicily in a proportionable 
number of ships* 

It would seem, that the designs of Hannibal 
were, to possess himself of the inferiour and 
more defenceless cities, before he attempted the 
reduction of Syracuse, which, being naturally 
strong, had been lately fortified by art, and could 
not be taken otherwise than by a blockade. In 
^ ^ the first campaign, the Carthaginian gen- 

^^g ' epal made himself master of Selinus and 

* Himera, and most of the inhabitants of 

these places were cruelly put to death by the 

▼ictors* Every one they met, without regard 

T 2 
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to sex or age, was inhumanly killed ; and the 
slaughter was so terrible in the stretets of Him- 
era, that the channels flowed with blood* After 
plundering the temples and houses, and levelling 
the city with the ground, Hannibal caused three 
thousand of the captives to be carried to the 
place where his grandfather had been defeated 
.and killed by the cavalry of Gelon, in the first 
Carthaginian invasion. These miserable wretch- 
es were then exposed to the insults of the bar« 
bai ians, and sacrificed, by the cruelty of Hanni- 
bal to the manes of Hamilcar. 

This success emboldened the Carthaginians, 
and revived the design they had always enter- 
tained of subduing .the whole island of Sicily; 
They therefore began to make new preparations, 
and committed the whole management of the 
war to the same general ; but he, pleading his 
advanced age, as an excuse for not taking upon 
him the sole command, they joined in commis- 
sion with him Hamilcar, the son of Hanno, and 
a person of the same family. Every thing being 
ready, the numerous and formidable armament 
sailed for Sicily, landed on the coast of Agri- 
gentum, and immediately marched to Jjiat.city. 

The Syracusans and their confederates had 
sent embassadors to.Carthag^, to make com- 
plaints of the late hostilities committed against 
them by Hannibal, and to persuade the senate 
to forbear sending any more troops into Sicily* 
The Carthaginians, however, having returned a 
doubtful answer to this embassy, the Syracusans 
.had made preparations for a defence, and were 
ready to receive the enemy. The Agrigentines 
also, expecting that the attack would first be 
made on thejr city, had carefully provided every 
thing necessary for sustaining a siege, and had 



fcllowed the directibns of Dexippas, a Lacedae- 
monian, and an officer of great bravery and ex- 
perience. 

Hannibal ^ent embassadors to the Agrigen- 
tinesy wit^ a proposal either to join his standard, 
or to remain neuter ; and declared that he 
"would be satisfied with their conduct, and for- 
]t>ear all hostilities, provided they would agree 
to a treaty of friendship. This offer being re- 
jected, the two generals began to lay siege to 
the place. But a plague broke out in the Car- 
thaginian army, which carried off a great num- 
ber of the soldiers and their general Hannibal. 
This was declared, by the soothsayers, a punish- 
ment for the injuries and indignities inflicted on 
the dead ; whereupon sacrifices were appointed 
ior appeasing the gods. The Agrigentines ex« 
pected an army of Syracusans to march to their 
relief, under the command of Daphneus. Ham- 
ilcar, having, received intelligence of their ap- 
proach, detached all the Iberians and Campani- 
ans in his army, together with forty thousand 
Carthaginians, and commanded them to engage 
the enemy in the plains of the river Himera. 
Accordingly the Syracusans were attacked soon 
after they had crossed the river, and as they ad- 
yanced in ^od order, through the plains, to- 
wards Agngentum. The contest was fierce and 
bloody t and the victory for some time doubtful*, 
At length, however, the Syracusans, being great- 
ly superiour in point of numbers, routed the Car- 
thaginians, and pursued them, with great slaugh- 
ter, to the walls of Agrigentum. On their ap- 
proach to that city, the besiegers fled with pre- 
cipitation to the camp of Hamiclar, pitched upon 
the neighbouring hills. Daphneus followed, with 
an intention of forcing the camp ; but finding it 
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Btrongfir fbrdfied, he thought it more adyisable 
td guaind the avenues leading to it with his ca* 
valry, and thereby starve the enemy, or comp'el 
them to venture an engagement. 

Whilst the numerous army of Carthaginians 
was thus blockaded, and greatly straitened for 
provision, a Syracusan fleet of sixty transports, 
laden with com, and all kinds of necessaries, was 
intercepted by the gaUies belonging to Hamilr 
car. Agrigentum, being thus deprived of the 
provision sent for its relief, the mercenary sol- 
diers in the city passed over to the enemy ; and 
the inhabitants desponding for want of neces- 
slaries, an assembly was convened, and it was 
resolved, that they should abandon the town, 
and transport themselves to somepface of safety. 
Accordingly, the greater part of the inhabitants 
left the city the next night, and, under the escort 
of the Syracusan army, arrived safe at Gela, 
where they were received with kindness and 
humanity, and plentifully supplied with neces- 
saries. They had the city of Leontini and its 
fertile territory afterward granted tp them. 

When the Syracusan amiy was departed, 
Hamilcar marched out of the trenches, and en« 
B C *^^^^ ^^® ^^^y^ ^^^ ^^ without betraying 
406. *ome fear and suspicion. Those who 
were found in Agrigentum were massa- 
cred, without regarding sex, age, or condition. 
Gellias, a humane and hospitable man, and the 
richest citizen in Agrigentum, whose opulence 
enabled him to lodge and entertain five hundred 
guests, and to supply them with coats and 
cloaks out of his wardrobe ; and 'whose cellars, 
consisting of three hundred spacious reservoirs, 
invited all to be his guests, betook himself for 
protection to the temple of Minerva* But when 
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he understDod the universal desolation of his 
country^ and that the temples were profaned and 
plundered, and those mundered who had sought 
refuge in them, he set fire to the sacred edifice^ 
and chose to perish by the flames, rather than 
fall into the hands of the cruel and merciless foe. 
' Near fourscore years before the demolition 
of Agrigentum, Sicily acquired great renown, 
by resisting more numerous invaders* But the' 
efforts of the whole island were then directed 
against the common enemy. Whereas, now, 
amidst the universal danger and consternation 
of the Carthaginian war, the Sicilians were dis- 
tracted with domestic factions. Hermocrates, 
Ivhose prudence, valour, and integrity, were 
Ivell known, was the only man able to direct the 
helm in the present tempestuous juncture, and 
he had been banished his country. In the inter- 
val, however, between the taking of Hi mera and 
AgHgentum, he m?ide?i forcible attempt, at the 
head of his numerous adherents, to gain admis->' 
sioh into Syracuse. But the ;attempt proved fa- 
tal to himself; and, in its consequences, de- 
stitiyed the freedom of. his country. Though 
his partisans were discomfited and banished, 
they soon found a leader qualified to avenge their 
cause, and to punish the ingratitude of the Sy-. 
racusans. 

• Dionysius, a native of Syracuse, of mean ex- 
traction, but unbounded ambition,, contrived to 
usurp the sovereignty of his country. Ke is said 
to have been a man destitute of almost every 
virtue, and possessed of almost every talent ; and 
it was his fortune to live amidst those perturbed 
circumstances of foreign and intestine . war, 
arhich call great and superiour abilities imp ac- 
tion, and favour their elevation^ .Though he 
wa» caressed by Hermocrates, more.capftWe,9f 



appreciating bis abUide% than of dSnoiiweriai^ 
bis dangeroQs ambitian, Diony tius bad obtained 
IHends in the opposite faction, wbose influence 
procured his recal. He distinguished himself 
in a tery particular manner, at the battle near 
Agrigentnm* He was possessed of great brav*> 
ery. His eloquence was unrivalled. In the 
object of his pursuit he persevered with infiex* 
ibility ; but the means of obtaining his purpose 
were various, and suited to the exigency of his 
affairs. Professing himself a patriot and a lovev 
of his country, he acquired the esteem and affec«* 
tion of the people, and employed the autborit/ 
be hsid over them, to restore his banished friends* 
Many perceived the object he had in view, but 
durst not oppose his proceedings, because he had 
now gained so much popularity, that all resist* 
ance would prove not only ineffectual^ but in* 
Tolve them in certain destruction. 

^ Soon after this, he had the address to procure 
himself to be elected commander in chief of the 
army, with absolute and unbounded authority* 
In order to secure himself against the change of 
disposition, which he saw many of the Syraciw 
sans manifest, when they reflected on what they 
had done, he pretended to be afraid of assassina* 
tipn, during his abode at the castle of Leontini^ 
whither he had purposely repaired) and there^ 
fere desired that a guard of soldiers might be 
granted him. He requested no more than six 
hundred, but chose a thousand men, whom he 
caused to be completely armed, and flattered 
them with great promises. The mercenary sol*, 
diers also were attached to him. With this train 
B. C ^® entered Syracu8e,the citizensof which 
404* ^^^ greatly alarmed at his approach* 
• They were, liowever, no longer able to 
Impose Ids designs^ or dispute hU authority* 



Thus di4 Dionjrsius, by bis crafty and dsring 
ambition, raise himself to the sovereigntf of th^ 
greatest and most opulent city of Sicily. 

In the mean time, the Carthaginians under 
the command of Hamilcar, having razed the city 
0f Agrigentum, marched with M their forces 
ugainst Gela. This city, though indifferently 
fiulified, resisted for a long time an arn^ of 
three thousand men, without receiving assist* 
ance from any of its allies. At length, however^ 
Dionysius marched an army of Bfiy thounnd 
£iot, and a thousand horse to its relief ; but not 
caring to risk a general engagement, he pevw 
•naded the inhabitants to abandon their country^ 
«8 the only means of saving tbdir lives. As 
•con as they departed, the Caiahaginiahs enter* 
^ the city, and put to death, or crucified, aM 
tbey found in it. Camarina shared the sam^ 
fete as Gela. The affecting sight of the aged 
and infirm, who were obliged, however unable^ 
to hasten from two several cities, in one an4 
tiie same country, and all the citizens deprived 
of their wealth and possessions, raised compas* 
«ion in the hearts of the soldiers, and incensed 
them against Bionysius • They considered him 
«s acting in concert with the Carthaginians; 
and, therefore, the Italians, in a body, left his 
4»nnp and returned home ; while the Syracusan 
cavalry, having attempted his death on the march) 
rode with all speed to their citjr, blocked up the 
gates, forced the tyrant's palace, and ransacked 
and plundered all his treasures. Dionysius^ 
suspecting their designs, followed them with all 
expedition, and having made himself master of 
the city, scoured the streets with his cavahy^ 
and put to the sword all that came in his way« 
He even entered the houses of those whom he 
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su^cted ta be hostile to bis tyranny i and de- 
stroyed vrbole feinilies together. 

In the mean thne a plague broke out in the 
Carthaginian camp> and Hamilcar, fincting him- 
•elf ui^abte to continue the war^ sent a hei*ald to 
Dionystus to offer terms of peace. These unex-> 
pected overtures were very acceptable to the.ty* 
rant. And a peace being concluded between 
the two contending parties, the -Carthag^niaa 
commander, having lost more than half of his 
men by the plague, which afterward made 
dreadful havock in Africa, embarked the re- 
mains of his troops, and sailed for Carthage. 
. Diuring the long and active reign of Dion- 
ysius, be was generally engaged in war ; somer 
times with the Carthaginians, and at other times 
with his disaffected and seditious subjects : but 
iie was uniformly victorious. The Carthaginian 
power in Sicily he greatly diminished, and ap^ 
peased or intimidated domestick faction. liis 
present condition, however, he only considered 
as a preparation for still higher grandeur. Be- 
ing under no apprehensions of the Carthagih- 
ians, he turned all nis thoughts to the reduction 
of Rhegium, the key of Italy. His design in 
this was, to reduce under his dominion the Gre- 
cian cities in that country. Having, therefore* 
laid siege to the city, the inhabitants held out 
for eleven months, against the whole force of 
Dionysius ; but for want of provision, were at 
length reduced to the utmost extremity ; till) 
overcome by famine, they were compelled to 
surrender at discretion. When Dionysius en- 
tered the city, he was astonished and terrified 
jit the meagre appearance of the survivors, and 
the number of the dead. He collected, howev- 
er, about six thousand prisoners^ whom he sent 
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to Syracuse, Where such as were unable to re« 
deem themselves were sold for slaves. But the 
cruelty of the tyrant did not end here* He re« 
solved to take revenge on Phyto, the chief ma« 
gistrate of the place^by whose bravery and copn- 
Bel Rhegium had resisted his efforts for so Iv^ng 
a time« He caused his son to be throvm header 
long into the sea. The next day Phyto wa9 
«courged thrdugh the city, underwent innumer* 
able other cruelties, and was also thrown IntQ 
the sea. 

It is probable, that the feeble confederacy of 
the Italian Greeks could not have prevented the 
conquest of that country by the arms of Dlony- 
aius, had not the renewed hostilities of the Car- 
thaginians, and domestick faction, hindered the 
execution of his designs. This growing storm 
he resisted as successfully as before, and trans- 
mitted to his son the peaceful inheritance of 
the greatest part of Sicily* The fortifications 
of the capital, Dionysius strengthened with won? 
•derful art. He enlarged and improved the form 
.of the S3rracusan gallies. He invented the mil- 
itary catapults*, an engine of war, which he emr 
ployed very advantageously in reducing the 
towns of Motya and Rhegium. And he not 
only defended his native island against all for* 
eign invasion, but rendered its power formida- 
ble to the neighbouring countries. 

In the intervals of leisure, Dionysius unbent 
his mind with the study of the liberal arts and 
sciences, and especially poetry, and valued hirt^ 
self highly for the extent of his genius, and the 

* The catapults here mentioned were engines, from 
which yoHies of airows and stones were discharged 
agadnst the besieged. But this word is sometimes uaed 
ilm^y for arrows. See Potter's Grec, Ant. 

Vol. III. V 
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eloqtieiice of his performances. PfailoseDiitirae 
tiie only person about his court, that attempted 
to undeceive him, and was, therefore, ordered 
to be carried to the quarries, or commoa prtaon4 
Being released, however, the next day, Philox^ 
larvQS Was again desired to give his opinion of 
some verses, that Dionysius had composed* 
Upon which, Phaoseims immediately cried out^ 
** carry me back to the quarries." This pleas* 
limry Dionysius took in good part, and told Phi^ 
loxenus, that his wit atoned for his freedom. 

Notwithstaocttng the endeavours of Philox- 
enus to undeceive him, Dionysius still coosiden- 
ed himself as one of the greatest of poets, and 
therefore sent his brother, Thearides, to the 
Olympic games, to dispute in his name the 
prliees adjudged to the muses, and to the char- 
iot-braces. The most skilful rhvpsodists of the 
lige we^d chosen for reciting his verses. The 
audience was, at first, charmed with the poemA 
of Dionysius* But when they considered, not 
the manner of delivery, but the sense and com- 
poi^tion, the rhapsodist was immediately hissed 
t>ff the stage ; and the embassador of the tyrant 
SnSuUed with the most humiliating indignities* 
Liysias, the celebrated orator, who was then at 
Olympia, pronounced a discourse, in which he 
-maintained, that it was inconsistent with the 
honour of Greece, and therefore hnaproper, to 
admit the representative of an impious tyrant, 
to assist at a solemnity consecrated to religion, 
virtue, and liberty. 

The oration c^Lysias gives ground to suspect* 
that the plenitude of Dionysius's power, rather 
than the defect of his poetry, exposed him to thie 
censure and derision of the Olympic audience* 
Certain it is, that having caused a tragedy^ 
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vllicfa he had writteiv to be ni^^i at Atbenai in 
tbi& last year of hit reign, be obtained a poetie 
crown from the Athenian assembly ; lybicb waa 
Uways conaidered as iinpailial inita Uterary de- 
dsiona« 

' It is remarkable, that, T?ith a mind active, vig« 
orous, and comprehensive ; with a variety of 
talents, and an accumulation of glory, Diony- 
^uaahonld be universally held out and brandedf 
a$ the most odious and miserable tyrant that 
ever existed; the objett of terrour in hia 
•wn, and of hatred in after ages. But though 
he was vicious and cruel in some respects, hist- 
ory will bear sufficient testimony, that his char* 
acter was not decisively flagitious. It is prob« 
able, that hia situatton rendered it artificial ; and 
be is acknowledged to have assumed the appear^* 
ance of virtue. He was always crafty and ca\i« 
tious. Sometimes, and when it suited his pur- 
pose, he was mild, a&ble, and condescending^ 
At other times, he was the cruel, arrogant, and 
imperious tyrant. It was not until the Syracu<t 
aana had provoked his indignation, by insulting 
and mahveating his wife and children during ai| 
insttrrection, that they felt the ri^ur and cruelty 
of DioDysius. There are two circumstances 
observable in the character of Djonysius, which 
in all probability have excited the indignation 
of the Greek and Roman moralists, and occa* 
aioned them to consider him more tyrannical 
and oppressive than he really was. These arep 
the usurpatk>n of the government of a free re^ 
pubHck, and the profeaaiDB of contempt for the 
nsti^QB of his country. The hare suspicion of 
the latter crime had brcMSght to deathf ^ we 
iiave seen, the moat amiable, moat innocenti and 
JAoat nesjiected of saen* But the ino^ttety, which 
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Dionysius profesded, was' nothing more than the' 
child of his interest) and sometimes the parent 
of his wit. 

' A celebrated statue of Jupiter he stripped of 
a robe of gold, and observed, that it was too 
heavy in summer, and too cold in winter* For 
a reav>n not less ingenious, he ordered a statue' 
of JEsculapius to be deprived of its golden beard, 
and asserted, that such a venerable ornament ill 
became the son of the beardless Apollo. If, how- 
ever, he deprived the statues and temples of what 
belonged to them, it is certain that he augmented 
the fleets and armies of Syracuse, which were 
successfully employed against the common ene- 
my. Against the general current of satire and 
invective, with which the character of this ex- 
traordinary man is treated, it is necessary only 
to mention, that the opinion of Polybius and 
Scipio Africanus was, that no man ever concert- 
ed his schemes with greater prudence, and no 
man ever executed them with greater prompti- 
tude and boldness, than Dionysius the elder* 

His son, Dionysius the younger, succeeded, on 
the demise of his father, to the government of 
■n ^ Syracuse* He is said to have exceeded 
^' * his father's vices, without possessing his 
• abilities. The reign, of this latter tyrant 
was distracted and inglorious. His disposition 
was mild and temperate, but this proceeded more 
from indolence, than a wise and judicious un- 
derstanding. Dion, who was well acquainted 
with him, and knew that he was naturally in- 
clined to virtue, had a taste for arts and sciences, 
and was a lover of learning and learned men, 
proposed to correct the mean and imperfect ed- 
ucation he had received under his father* The 
young prince^ by the advice of Dion> invited 
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Halo to fait ooiut. But to correct the Tice« of 
D^oBf fiiufi WM a task too haixl for both Plato aod 
Dion* The latter, imable to restrain the ex* 
ceases of Dioofsius, hecame advocate for the 
peo|ile* The foraaer was driven badLinto Greece^ 
by the tyrannical conduct of the prince* &ui 
the paitriotisia of Dion, though it served to inteip* 
rupt, did not inally destroyt the tyranny of Dir 
wiysius* The raagnaDimity of Timokan, how*- 
. g ^ ever, abolished the govennnent of the 
' ' tyrant in Syracuse ; and Dionysius, who 
^ wasonce'kingof one of the most wealthy 
atates then known, became a ptivate person, and 
Kved during the rest 4it his life an exile at Corw 
inth* Timoleon no sooner perceived himself 
mmterof Syracuae, than he invited the catizena 
to demolish the castles and citadel, which he 
eoBsklered as places fit only for the refuge »)d 
prptectiea of tyrants Timoleon having de^ 
molished the £Mts and palaces, and destroyed 
every vestige of tyranny, enacted many wise 
smd salutary laws, and aeUied the city in peace 
and traatuillity. He then prepared to carry hie 
aN9a against die Carthaginiana, and gained a 
very oonaiderable and important victory over 
that people, in which thirteen thousand were 
alaifi, and jfoarteen thousand of the enemy made 
prisoners. Ail the bi^gage and provision, with 
a thouaand ^x>ats of mail, and ten thousand 
shields, fell into the hands of the ooni(|uerorf« 
Timoleon, however, (tivided amongat the sold- 
iers ail the gold and silver ptatei and other things 
«of value, and reserved nothing for himself besi^ 
the giory of the victory. He concluded a peace 
with the Carthaginians, in which it was stipula- 
ted, that aU the Gneck cities in Sicily should be 
«aetfree* 

V3 
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The Syracusans enjoyed for the space of 
twenty years the fruits of Timolcon's victories. 
But after the death of that general, new tyrants 
started up in that, and almost every city of Sici- 
ly, and held a precarious sway under the alter- 
nate protection of the Carthaginians and Ro- 
mans. The Syracusans, not forgetful of their 
ancient fame, dethroned their usurpers, and en- 
joyed considerable intervals of liberty. At 
„ ^ length, however, the Romans gained pos-i 

aoo * ■^''*^" ^^ '^® ^^y* T*^cy ***d besieged 
• Syracuse for three years. Nor would the 
perseverance of Marcellus have prevailed over 
the bold efforts of mechanical power, directed 
by the inventive mind of Archimedes, had not 
the garrison been corrupted by the gold of the 
Roman general, which treacherously delivered 
up the city to the enemy. During the sacking 
of Acradina, Archimedes was shut up in his 
closet, and so intent oh the demonstration of a 
geometrical problem, that neither the tumult 
and noise of the soldiers, nor the cries and lam- 
entations of the people, could divert Kis atten- 
tion. He was very deliberately drawing his 
lines and figures, when a soldier entered his 
apartment, and clapped a sword to his throat. 
** Hold, friend," said Archimedes, " for one mo- 
ment, and my demonstration will be finished." 
The soldier, astonished at the unconcern and 
Intrepidity of the philosopher in such imminent 
-danger, resolved to carry him to the proconsul. 
'But Archimedes unfortunutely taking with him 
a small box of mathematical and astronomical 
instruments, the soldier supposing it contained 
silver and gold, and not being able to resist the 
force of temptation, killed him on the si30t. His 
4eath was much lamented by Marcellus, wh4» 
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caused his funeral to be performed with the 
greatest pomp and solemnity, and ordered a 
monument to be erected to his memory, among 
those illustrious men, who had distinguished 
themselves in Syracuse. 
* The passion of this philosopher for mathemat- 
ical knowledge was so strong, that he devoted 
himself entirely to the pleasures of study* This 
gave occasion to the report, that he was so 
charmed with the soothing songs of a domestick 
tyrant, that he neglected the common concerns 
and occupations of life. Every other object he 
despised ; and that he might not interrupt his 
pursuits, he frequently denied himself th^ ne- 
cessaries of life. Hiero, king of Syracuse, pre- 
vailed by intreaties on the speculative geometric 
cian, to descend to mechanicks ; and Archimedes 
constructed those wonderful machines for the 
defence of cities, the effects of which retarded, 
and might, perhaps, have completely impeded, 
the taking of Syracuse.* He is also said to 
have been the inventor of a sphere of glass, on 
which the periodical and synodical motions of 
the stars and planets were represented. 

After the reduction of Syracuse, most of the 

cities of Sicily voluntarily submitted to the power 

of Marcellus ; and the whole island became in 

a little time a Roman province, and was the first 

^ ^ conquest that republickmade out of Italy. 

* * Sicily was obliged to the payment of a 
* certain tribute to Rome ; but was suffer* 
ed to enjoy its ancient privileges, and to retain 
all its former rights. 

During the time of the invasion of Greece, 
by the forces of Xerxes, the Greek settlements 

• It 18 not known how those machines were construct* 
cd» or in what mvmer they were employed. 
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in tJhis idaiHl brareif defended their libert^^ttAd 
asserted their independence ; nnd the snlutafy 
union of the prinoes of Sfinonse and Ag^gen* 
tnm triumj^d over tiie ambition and the r^ 
sources of Carthage. Sicily fiourifibed under 
the TirtnoQs administration of Gelon and Tber- 
on ; but tbe tranquilitty of the ishind ^waiA di»- 
tuitied by tbe dissensiotts that afterward Kone 
between tlieir ancoeasors. Hieroy king of Sf« 
racuse, pixnred victoricMts in a long and bloody 
w«r, during which the mcapacity and mislbfu 
tones of the prince of Agngentum «mbQldencd 
the resentment of his subfects, which his injua- 
Hoe and craelty had ateeadyprovolKed; andf ox* 
peUing him from his Idagdonii they instituted 
a republican fixm of poficy. 

liuB Hiero sms, in the lidfeer part of his Ii£e, o 
model of wisdom and vinne ; and adorned tto 
lualory of Sicily and the age in which he lived* 
The poets Simonides, Jlschyhn, and Bacc3ii* 
ItdeSf frequented his court, and paid thek hom* 
aige to the greatness of his mind rather than^ 
hislbrtune. Pindar has celeb|^ed the magmfi* 
cent generosity of his patron ; and Xenophtm^ 
who bad nothing to llope or fear ^m the atfbes 
of a king of Si^y, bas ropresented Hiero as a 
prince of the most consummate virtSKafid pru* 
dence* His succeasor, hawennstj was ti wreich* 
that disgraced both the throne loid human na- 
ture ; and was expelled fmam Ssdly by the just 
indsgnation of his subjects^ who, forgetting the 
fame of Gdon, and the merit of Hiero, ex- 
changed the odious power of kings £Dtr a toir 
ottts democracy. 

Distracted by intemai dkcord, and harassed 
by external hostilities, the Greek settlements 
could not attend to Uie poUtUcksof Greeoe i asui 
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Sjrracuse) imitatiiig the ambition of Athens, had 
obliged most of the Dorian states to become 
confederates, or rather tributaries. Not satis- 
fied, however, with having reduced these com- 
munities to dependence, tiiey exerted their val- 
our against the Ionic settlements of Leontium, 
Catana, and Naxos. In the sixth year of the 
Peloponnesian war, the Leontines sent to 
Athens, to solicit the assistance of that republiciL 
against the injustice and usurpations of Syracuse. 
The Athenians immediately complied with their 
request, and twenty ships of war were sent to 
the aid of their Ionic brethren. Two years 
afterward, the Leontines again importuned the 
assistance of Athens ; and that republick was 
about to engage in the war with vigour, when 
the Syracusans, alarmed at the intrusion of these 
ambitious strangers, promoted a general con- 
gress of the states of Sicily* In this convention 
the general interest of the island was regarded, 
and all parties were engaged to terminate their 
domestick contests lest the power of Athens 
should subvert and destroy their independence. 
This plan of union, so seasonable and salutary, 
was not, however, of long duration. Leontium 
was soon after taken and destroyed, its inhabit- 
ants were driven into banishment, and the Eges- 
teans, their confederates, xlosely besieged by the 
arms of Selinus and Syracuse. The unfoitunate 
-n Q communities again sent to implore the 
^ .' ' aid of Athens. They pleaded the rights 
of consanguinity, and addressed not only 
the passions, but the interest of the Athenians. 
They insisted, that their allies were bound tq as- 
sist them by every principle of sound policy. 
They further urged, that the growing greatness of 
Syracuse, if not repressed, would become a form- 
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and that, while their Ionian kinsnen were capa- 
Ue of acting with vigour against the Syracur- 
sansy it was the proper time for uniiertaiLUig the 
enterprise* That they might add weight tot 
these arguments^ the embassadors of £gesta« 
gave an ostentatious and a very faUe descriptioa 
of the wealth of their state, whichythey assured 
the Athenians, was capable of furnishing the 
whole expenses of the war. The AtheniaiMr 
however, deemed it advisable to send deputies 
to Sicily, who might inquire into the state of Ihe 
island, and particularly into that^ of the Eg^es* 
teans* 

' Upon the arrival of the embassadors aiEgiesta^ 
that state borrowed the riches of their neigh* 
boors ; which they displayed to the Athentana; 
and in the spring following, the cemnussioRens 
i^turned with new ministers from Egesta, who 
brought with them aboot sixty talents of silveTf 
Us a month's pay in advance for sixty triremes. 
With this money in their hands, which tkey 
asserted their state would monthly repeat, Xhef 
w^re introduced into the assembly of the Athe- 
nians. Allured by the extravag^mt but flatter* 
ing prospects of grandeur^ the people of Alheas 
held two successive assemblies, in which the 
reasons for and against the Sicilian expeditioe 
were considered* In the latter the Athentani 
came to a resolution, to raise such a naval and 
military force, that the war might be prosecu- 
-ttd with vigour and success. 

While, however, tiiey deliberated an the 
means for carrying this resolve into cseGUtion» 
Nicias, who had been appointed with Akiluadea 
and Lamachus to the command of the armament, 
omitted nothing which prudence could soggeat^ 
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er ^ trioti a m enfrrte, to deter his countfymen 
fppm this d a p g ero u ft mm! fatal design^ Hetirged 
the impossibilUy of contending with the Spartans, 
and of sending, at the some time, so great a bodf 
of forces in ^ily« He expatiated on the mac^ 
Dess «nd folly of attempting to sididue so popii^ 
lous and powerfol an island, "when they had not 
beenaMe to reduce Greece. The assembly^ 
he sakl, ought not to lie jnoved by the arguments 
and emreoties of which the Egesteans had made 
use, heightened as tfaey were by-resentment and 
misery. !ln short, Ifae question, he asserted, 
ought to be again debated ; the decree that had 
passed, be rescinded; aanl the cause of the 
Egeslians be forever abandoned by the Athen- 



This df Bcoune ciAed up Aicibiades, wlio hcM 
an «[»nion diametricaHy opposite to what Nicias 
bad pn>pesed« The undertaking which he ad- 
vised, he said, <was founded in justice and pru- 
dence, and no seaaansUe objection could be 
made against it : The Egesteans and other coa- 
fedevates would furnish the expenses'of the war ; 
and the danger ooold not be great, because Si* 
dUy, however exteasiiKe, populous, and powerful, 
was inhabited fay different nations, who had 
never been exercised in the discipline requisite 
for obtanung victory, and were wcdwut arms, 
demid of patftotism, and incapable of union. 

The assembly murmured their ap{^use of 
the sentimeats a£ Alcibiades, ratifiod the decree 
they had already passed, and testified greater 
alacrity for the war than before. Nicias per- 
ceived the vblence of tlie popular current ; bat 
he >detemtiacd^o make one last, though ineffec- 
tual effort, to resist the torrent of pubUckopin- 
ion, and to bring the Athenians to a due 
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of the' danger and difiiculty of the enterprise^ 
The success of an invader^ he observed^ gener- 
ally depended on the force and rapidity with 
which his first impressions were made. Bjr 
•these means, the confidence of friends was conr 
firmed^ atid tjie terrour and dismay of enemies 
were excited. If the Athenians were determin- 
ed to inrade Sicily^ in spite of the dangers and 
difHcuhies that would attend the undertaking, 
they ought to remember, that the utmost vig.- 
our would be requisite for carrying their designs 
into execution. They would have to contend 
with seven large and powerful cities, against 
which no naval armament would be sufficient* 
Great numbers of pikemen, with a proportional 
number of archers and cavsdry, could not render 
the invasion successfuL The towns in Sicily must i 

be stormed or besieged ; workmen, with all kinds < 
of implements necessary for this kind of warfare, 
must be collected, and transported to an island, 
from which, for four months in the year, even a | 

•messenger could not be sent to Athens.* To i 

collect and transport such an immense mass of I 

war, required great ardour and perseverance ; | 

but, if the Athenians did not pursue the most 
vigorous and decisive measures, for rendering , 

the invasion of Sicily prosperous and successful* i 

or should they presume to make the attempt with 
a less force than he had supposed adequate to 
the purpose, he would decline, the command, 
and they must elect another general in hk 
room* I 

This last attempt of Nicias to deter his coun- 
trymen from their mad design, by magnifying 
the dangers and difficulties to which the enter- 

1 This proves the miseraUe state of navigation a* 
tet period* 
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jmge was tiabfe^ produced a quite diffierent ef* 
feet from what he proposed to himself. The ob« 
stacles, which he affiimied it would be difficult or 
impossible for Athens to surmount^ only served 
to animate the courage oi the assembly. The 
generals were directed by a decree of the 
people, to raise such sums of money, and levy 
such a body of forces, as they might suppose 
sufficient for ensuring styccess. The domestick 
strength of Athens, however, was not equal to 
the undertaking. They sent, therefore, to de- 
mand the as^stance and supplies of their several 
dependent states, and to summon the reluctant 
aid of their more warlike allies, Corcyra was 
appointed to be the general rendezvous of the 
Grecian fleet. The levies were carried on at 
Athei)99 and in the confederate cities, with so 
much success and expedition, that in a few days 
the proposed number of troops was completed^ 
and the gallies manned and fitted for sea. 

Such were the general expectations on raising 
this great and powerful armament, that the hoped 
and ardour of all ranks can scarcely be con« 
ceived. The aged supposed, that nothing could 
withstand or resist such a numerous and well 
equipped force. The young eagerly seized the 
opportunity of gratifying their curiosity and 
love oi knowledge, in a distant navigation, and 
of sharing the honours and dangers of so glori- 
ous an enterprise. The rich embraced the 
means of displaying their magnificence and li« 
berality ; and the poor rejoiced, that the success 
of this expedition would procure for them the 
materials of future ease and happiness. In com- 
pleting the levies, the greatest difficulty appear- 
ed in deciding amongst those that solicited to 
serve, to whom the preference of valour and 

Vol. III. X 
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merit belonged; and the whole compliment of 
forces, intended to be employed by sea and land, 
was composed of men chosen for the purpose. 
. Socrates was the only person, who dared open- 
ly and boldly to deliver his opinion, to condemn 
the expedition, and to predict the -future mis- 
fortunes and disgraces, that would attend it. 
The authority and sentiments of the sage phi- 
losopher, however, could not damp that uni- 
versal ardour and enthusiasm, that had seized 
all ranks and degrees of persons ; and which not 
even the anniversary festival of Adonis, a sacred 
and melancholy rite, had been permitted tocheck 
or interrupt. This solemnity inauspiciously hap- 
pened' a few days preceding the embarcation. 
The dreary ceremony was performed through 
the streets of Athens ; spectres appeared in fu- 
neral robes ; the domes and temples resounded 
with loud and lamenting vociferations ; and the 
Grecian matrons, tearing their.dishe veiled hair, 
and beating their naked bosoms, bewailed in 
mournful strains the untimely death of Adonis, 
the lover and the favourite of Venus. 
•n p All the citizens enroUed for the eiq>e- 
' ' dition appeared early on the morning of 
the day appointed for the embarcation» 
The whole city accompanied them to Piraeus* 
The Athenians were divided between hope and 
fear, when they reflected on so great a propor- 
tion of the strength of Athens, in which every 
one had a friend or relation, committed to the 
uncertainty of the elements, and the chance of 
war. But no sooner were the men put on board, 
and the fleet prepared to get under way, than 
the trumpets sounded, as a signal of silence. 
Immediately prayers were offered up to the gods 
with great solemnity ; and the numerous specta- 
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tors upon the shore answered with corespond- 
ing vows. Libations were then poured out, in 
goblets of silver and gold. This ceremony be- 
ing performed, triumphant psans were sung in 
full chorus ; and the whole fleet moved to iEgi- 
na, thence to take its departure for Corcyra. 

When the whole armament of the Athenians 
and their allies had arrived at Corcyra, it con- 
sisted of one hundred and thirty-four ships of 
war, with a proportionable number of transports 
and tenders. The heavy armed troops amount- 
ed to five thousand, to which were added a suf- 
ficient body of slingers and archers. The whole 
military and naval strength of this expedition 
may be computed at twenty thousand men. 
' With this powerful host, had the Athenians 
attacked the Syracusans in their present secu- 
rity, and ignorance of the armament coming 
against them, there would have been a greater 
probability, that the enterprise, adventurous and 
imprudent as it certainly was, might have been 
successful. But the Grecian mariners, unac* 
customed to make long voyages, would not have 
been prevailed on to trust so great an armament 
on the wide expanse of tl;ie Ionian sea. They, 
therefore, determined to coast along the eastern 
shores of Italy until they reached Messina, and 
then to cross the strait for Sicily. That they 
might execute this design with the greater safe^ 
ty, three ships were dispatched to the Italian and 
Sicilian shores, to inquire which of the citiei 
would give them a reception, and afterward to 
rejoin the fleet as soon as possible, and acquaint 
the commanders with the information they had 
been able to collect. 

After crossing the gulf, and making the Japy- 
gian promontory without any disaster, they dis^ 
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persed to seek supplies around the bay of Taren- 
tum ; but not a single town would admit them 
within its walls, or even furnish them, for money, 
with the necessaries of life. The towns of Ta- 
rentum and Locris would not grant them the 
use of their harbours, and refused even to supply 
them with water. At length, the whole fleet 
reassembled at the port of Rhegium, without 
accident. The magistrates of Rhegium allowed 
them to purchase the commodities, of which they 
were in immediate need ; but cautiously llenied , 
them admittance within their walls. Alcibiades, 
however, strongly remonstrated against this con- 
duct, and exhorted them, as a colony of Euboea^ 
to assist their brethren of Leontium, to aid and 
defend whom the Athenians had fitted out this 
expedition; but his remonstrances were vain 
and ineffectual. 

In the m«an time, the three Athenian ships 
had sailed as far as the Egestean territory, and 
rejoined the fleet in the harbour of Rhegium. 
They brought'information, that the inhabitants 
of Egestia, notwithstanding the boasted accounts 
of their riches, were poor, and had grossly de- 
ceived tlie commissioners, sent by the Athenian 
government to inquire into the real state of their 
treasury. This /disagreeable intelligence, and 
the unexpected reception they had naet with 
from the cities on the Italian coast, induced the 
commanders to call a council of war, to consider 
bow they should act in this matter. The opin- 
ion of Nicias was, that the Egesteans ought to 
^ supjdied with such a number of ships only, 
the chacrges of which the;ir treasury was able to 
defray ; and that the Athenian fleet, after having 
settled, by arms or persuasion, the quarrels 
a^nong them^ and exhiUted to the Sjk>itians their 
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ability and readiness to aid and protect their al- 
lies, should return to Athens. 
* Alcibiades, who had formed his plan of pro- 
cedure, and whom a slight disappointment could 
not deject, declared, that it would b& disgraceful 
to the Athenian republick, to dissolve so great 
an armament, without having performed some 
exploits worthy of the vast preparations ; that 
they should solicit the cities of Sicily to a con- 
federacy against Syracuse and Selinus ; and at^ 
tack the former if it refused to restore the Le- 
ontines ; and the latter, if it did not conclude a 
peace with the Egesteans. Lamachus, much of 
a soldier, and litUe of a politician, differed from 
both his colleagues. He said, that what ap- 
peared to him the most prudent and likely meas- 
ure to be pursued was, to sail directly for Syra- 
cuse, and lay siege to the city, while yet in a 
state of impromptitude and surprise, and before 
the inhabitants had time to prepare for their de- 
fence. And, if they immediately attacked Sy- 
racuse, it would not only be the first, but the 
last city, which they would have occasion to be- 
siege in Sicily. 

" This advice, which does honour to the abil- 
ities of Lamachus, was rejected by both the 
other commianders ; and the opinion of Alcib- 
iades prevailed. The fleet now sailed from 
Rhegium, to execute the plan which had been 
formed, and to promote, if possible, a confed- 
eracy of the Sicilian cities against Syracuse. A 
tonsiderable detachment was sent to examine 
the fortifications and strength of that city, and 
to proclaim liberty, and ofFep protection, to all 
the captives within its walls. 
^ Naxos was persuaded to accept the alliance 
of Athens. Thence Alcibiades proceeded to 
X 2 
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Catana ; but the pre?akoce ol the SjrracusMi 
party in that place procured, at first, a refusal 
even to treat with the Atbeniana. The Cata- 
neans, apprehenaive, however, of the Atheman 
armajnent, or of a faction among themseivest 
consented, at length, to admk Alcibiades to a 
declaration of his proposals in the gienieral asr 
semblf . The foixes were therefore disembark* 
ed, and ordered to remaiii without the gate of 
the city. The artful Athenian traasported the 
people of Catana with his eloquence* While 
he was speaking, the citizens flocked fromeverf 
quarter, to hear a discourse purposely protract* 
ed. Home of the Athenian sokUers, observing 
a gateway unguarded, burst into the tovvn, and 
became mastiers of the city. T he sight of these 
men, in the place where the assembly was held, 
made the Cataneans .belleve,.tfaat the town was 
betrayed by the party in opposition to Syracuse. 
Some, therefore^ of those who &voured the Sy-^ 
racusans, hastily, but silently, withiif ew* The 
rest, fearing the dreadful consequences aad ca^ 
lamities, that generally attended the weaker par<P 
ty of those who promoted factions in Grecian 
c^ies, concurred in a decree, which was speed- 
ily proposed, thai the Cataneans should concluda 
an^ offensive and defensive alliance with AtheDSt 
It was soon apparent, that the scheme of Al« 
cibiades, to strengthen the Athenian interest by 
jiegotiationj was justly and extensively founded^ 
A faction in Camarina, encouraged by what bad 
happened in Naxos and Catana, and awed by 
the strength of the Athenian armament, &KitU» 
request assistance for attempting a revolution* 
The fleet accordingly sailed to that place ; bttt 
it was found, that the innovators had been too 
hasty in tbe^r measunes, and that the project 
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was not sufficiently ripe for execution ; an Atben* 
ian partf, however, still remauned In Camarina. 

The fleet, proceeding to Catana, discovered 
there the Salaminian galley, appropriated to 
purpoaes of sacred and solemn office. By this 
ship Alcibiades vms informed, that the Athen- 
ian people had ordered his immediate return 
tp Athens, in onier to stand trial for his life* 

The cause of this we find in the subsequent 
jjicidefiit. The night preceding the sailing oC 
ttit armament for Sicily, the numerous statues 
of Mercury, erected in tiie streets of Athens, as 
boniukries of different edifices and tenements,. 
where thrown down, broken, and defaced. Only 
«ne large and beautiful image oi the god, which 
was called Andocides, because it stood before 
the house of the orator of that name, had been 
aaired from the general wreck* This insult, this 
act of impiety, was at first ascribed to the 
wicked and sacrilegious contrivances of the 
Corinthians, that they might deter the arma* 
ment from sailing to the relief of Egesta* The 
enemies of Alcibiades, however, succeeded in 
making the people believe, that he had been 
guiky of this atrocious deed ; for, on the evi* 
dence of slaves, he was accused of having treated 
with rude familiarity other adored images of 
the gpods, and was therefore most ^likely to be 
guilty of this sacrilege* 

During the terrour which these accusations 
produced in the minds of the Athenians, it hap* 
pened that some movements in Boeotia occa- 
sioned a small body of Peloponnesians, to march 
toward the isthmus of Corinth. This circum- 
^ance seemed to justify suspicion, and redou- 
bled fear* Androcles, and other artful dema* 
gogiles, persuaded the Athenians, that the pro* 
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i lanation of the mysteries, the defacing of the' 
statues, and the movements of the Lacedemon- 
ian army, all tended to indicate a conspiracy 
to demolish the present form of government, 
the preservation of which, ever since the expul- 
sion of the Pisistradids, had been an object of 
universal and anxious regard. 

The eloquence and address of Alcibiade^ 
were boldly and instantly employed in defending 
himself against the malignity of his enemies^ 
and these charges of impiety and treachery; 
while the soldiers and sailors, who were: eager 
for the expedition against Sicily, interceded for 
him ; and the Argives and Mantineans refused 
to leave the Athenian coast, unless Alcibiades 
was permitted to accompany them. These 
combinations in hid favour disappointed the 
present hopes, but did not disconcert the future 
project, of his enemies.* They perceived,<that 
were he brought to a trial at tliis time the pop- 
ulace would set him at liberty. They therefore 
urged, that Alcibiades might be permitted to sail 
for Sicily, where his presence would be so much 
wanted; and that, after his return home, he 
should either vindicate his innocence, or ^ufier 
the punishment of guilt. Alcibiades perceived 
the drift of his enemies in acting in this manner, 
and testified his reluctance to leave behind him 
such materials for malice ; but was obliged to 
comply with the publick wish. 
. No sooner, however, was Alcibiades removed 
from Athens, than the people were continually 
convened, to consider of, and inquire into, the 
violation of the statues. Every one was desirous 
that his personal enemies should be found trait- 
ors and criminals against the state. Resentment 
was invited to accuse them falsely. A decree of 



tlM assembly wm passed, by which femards were 
offered to those who should discover the guilty, 
and even to the guilty themselves, that would 
give up their accomplices. Among l^e persons 
on whom sus|Mcion fell, and who had been seized 
and put m prison, was Andocides, a proiVigaJt^ 
and impious person, b^ore whose house the 
statue (k Mercury liad escaped the general de- 
struction* Andocides, in ovder to avoid the 
punishment for which his character had marked 
him out, like a true villun, turned informer ; 
and denounced many persons as guilty of the 
mutilation of the statues. The persons whom 
be named were either banished or put to death* 
The absent, among whom was Alcibiade.s, were 
recalled, in order to stand their triaL They did 
not obey, however, the commands which had 
been transmitted by the Salaminian galley* Al« 
cibiades, to escape the fury of the storm, first 
fled to Argos; but being informed that due 
Athenians had promised a reward to any one 
who should apprehend him, he finally took re- 
fuge in Sparta. It was here that his active and 
enterprising genius seized the opportunity to 
advise and to promote measures, which, while 
tliey gratified his private resentment, occasioned 
the tmn and subversion of his country. 

It was soon apparent, that the removal <^A1- 
cibiades occasioned a languor and delay in the 
Operations of the expedition against ^cily. La^ 
machus, whosecharacter waswailike and daring, 
waSjCompelled) on account of his poverty, to be 
aubject to the wealth, eloquence^ and authority 
of the timid and cautious Nicias. Instead of 
attempting any thing agidnst Selinus or Syra- 
cuse, the possession of the colony of Hyccara, 
a small and inpoQsideraUe town of the Sican- 
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ianS) fully contented him. He ravaged, of 
laid under contribution, some places of less 
note ; and obtained thirty thousand pounds ster- 
ling from the Egesteans towards defraying the 
expenses of the war. This sum, with the booty 
collected from the cities in Sicily, might, indeed, 
be of some service, but could not compensate 
for the unsuccessful attempts against Hybla 
and Himera, and the inactivity and delay at 
Naxos and Catana. 

The Athenian troops murmured at these dil- 
atory and ignoble proceedings* Nicias, there- 
fore, contrary to the timid caution of his dipo- 
sition, was obliged to comply with the demands 
of the Athenians, and to makjp greater and more 
vigorous exertions. Syracuse was now intended 
as the object of his attack ; and, as this city 
formed the main obstacle to their ambition, and 
the reduction would seem to decide the fate not 
only of Sicily, but of the Italian and African 
coasts, this attempt might well stimulate emu- 
lation and provoke energy* 

When the Syracusans were first informed of 
the powerful armament fitted out against them, 
they despised, or pretended to despise, the ru- 
mour, and considered it as an idle tale, invented 
to amuse and deceive the people. But when the 
fleet arrived at Rhegium, their scepticism was at 
an end. Hermocrates, one of the principal per- 
sons in the place, now persuaded the people to 
provide against a danger, which their presump* 
tion and folly had hitherto represented as imag- 
inary and chimerical. When they received in- 
telligence, that the Athenian armament had 
reached the Italian coast, and they beheld this 
numerous and powerful fleet stretching along 
the shores of Sicily) and ready to make a descent 
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on the defenceless island, they were struck with 
consternation and dismay. From the height of 
presumption and security, they plunged into the 
most abject fear and dejection ; while Hermo- 
crates, who was not less prudent in prosperity 
than intrepid in danger, could scarcely animate 
the minds of his countrymen, and inspire the 
requisite resolution to attempt a resistance. 

They were, however, at length prevailed on 
to prepare their arms, equip their fleet, garrison 
their towns, and summon their allies to assist 
them. These necessary pi*eliminaries were at 
length carried on with ardour and persevering 
activity ; while the tardy operations of the en- 
emy not only served to remove the fear and de- 
jection, which had at first overwhelmed the 
minds of the Syracusans, but to restore them to 
their long lost vigour and intrepidity. They 
appointed fifteen generals, whom they desired 
to lead them instantly against the Athenians at 
Catana. The chiefs, however, did not think it 
prudent and safe.to comply with the request of 
the troops ; but parties of horse were sent out, 
to beat up the quarters of the enemy, to inter- 
cept their convoys, and repel their advanced 
posts. In these incursions, the Syracusans 
would frequently approach the main body of the 
Athenians, and, insulting them with taunting 
and sarcastick language, ask. Whether the boast- 
ed lords of Greece had left their native country, 
that they might settle at Catana. 

Though provoked at these indignities, and 
excited by the resentment and resolution of his 
troops, Nicias would neither hazard an engage- 
ment in the plain, nor march against Syracuse* 
He therefore formed a stratagem, which he hoped 
would in some measure divide the difficulties and 
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dangers of the enterprise. A Catanean^mider- 
took to go over to the enemy as a deserter from 
his native city. This man pretended to the Sy- 
racusans, that a numerous and powerful body 
of the inhabitants of Catana, weary with the dis- 
graceful yoke of the Athenians, longed to take 
up arras^ and to repel the invaders of their coun- 
try. He observed, that if the Syracusans would 
join and assist this body of Cataneans, the de- 
sign could scarcely fail of success ; for the Athen- 
ians were extremely remiss in Uieir military 
duties; their posts were forsaken, and their 
fleet was left unguarded. The people of Syra- 
cuse, therefore, were persuaded to appoint a day 
on which they would attack the city ; and the 
artful Catanean returned home, to revive the 
hopes, and confirm the resolution, of his pretend* 
ed associates. 

On the day appointed by the inhabitants of 
Syracuse for assaulting the Athenians in Catana, 
Nicias sailed with his whole armament. They 
had marched already with this view to the plain 
of Leontium, when the fleet of Athens arrived 
in the great harbour, the troops were disembark- 
ed, and a camp was formed without the western 
wall of the city of Syracuse. In the mean time 
the cavaliy of the Syracusans, having proceed- 
ed to the walls of Catana, discovered that the 
Athenians had departed. Their infantry, being 
informed of this, marched back with all expedi- 
tion, to protect the city of Syracuse. The war- 
like youths having thus returned, and being join- 
ed by the forces of Gela, Selinus, and Camarina} 
it was determined, without loss of time, to attack 
the hostile encampment. 

Only a few days had elapsed before the Athen- 
ians and Syracusans. prepared to engage. The 
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former relied on their superiour discipline and 
habitual victory ; the latter^ on their courage and 
mimbers. The Syracusans formed their troops 
sixteen, and the Athenians eight, deep. The 
latter, however, kept a body of reserve in the 
camp, which was ready to engage on the first 
signal. Nicias, having harangued his troops, led 
them towards the enemy; the priests brought 
forth the accustomed sacrifices ; and the trum* 
pets sounded to engage* 

Dreadful and furious was the attack, which 
continued with perseverance for several hours. 
Every thing that could animate and impel to 
great and vigorous exertions, inspired the minds 
of the combatants. The Syracusans fought in 
defence of their country, their liberty, and in- 
dependence ; and the Athenians were no less 
strongly impelled by resentment and ambitious 
prospects. The battle, however, was still doubt* 
fill, when a tempest suddenly arose, accompanied 
with tremendous peals of thunder. The Athen- 
ians were unconcerned at the event ; but the 
Syracusans, struck with consternation and dis- 
may, were broken and put to the rout. Nicias 
restrained the troops from the pursuit, lest a 
body of cavalry belonging to the enemy should 
assault them when in disorder. The Syracu- 
sans lost two hundred and sixty men, and the 
Athenians only fifty. The former took refuge in 
the city ; and the latter returned to their camps. 
The voyage, the encampment, and the battle, 
employed the dangerous activity, and gratified 
the impetuous ardour of the Athenian troops, 
but did not in any essential degree contribute 
to facilitate the conquest of Syracuse ; and, 
without more powerful assistance, Nicias began 
to despair of being able to storm the place; or to 
' Vol. Uh T 
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tftke it by siege* Soon after tl4» successful on* 
fetf the Athenian fleet returned to N^xos and 
Catana to winter there ; and Nicias .expected 
that the inferiour states of Sicily would now 
more readily submit, or render assistance. £m«* 
issaries were sent to Tisiscarxy, in which some 
Grecian colonies had been founded ; jsmbassad« 
ors were likewise ^spatche<} to Carthage, the 
enemy and the rival of Syracuse* The messenr 
gers sent to Athens returned with three huQj 
dred talents, and several troops of cavalry ; and 
the Egesteans provided them also with a rein** 
forcement of horse and all kinds of provision. 

While the Athenians were thus preparing for 
the attack of Syracuse, the citizens of that place 
exerted equal vigour in providing for their, de* 
fence. Instead of fifteen they appointed three 
generals, HermocratesjHeraclides, and SicaQua* 
These commanders were invested with unlimited 
power, according to the exigency of afTairs.-* 
They dispatched embassadors to Corinth, and 
also to Lacedsemon, to implore their assistance 
against an enemy that aimed at no less than the 
sovereignty of all Greece. The Syracusansref 
qeived a very favourable reception at both places^ 
^nd especially at Sparta, where Alcibiades en<> 
forced their request with all his credit and elo- 
quence* At his persuasion, Gyiippus, an able 
and experienced officer, was appointed to com- 
mand the reinforcement destined for Sicily ; and 
troops were raised with a design to invade the 
Attic territory, and thereby make a powerful 
diversion in that part, in favour of the Syracusans# 

The importance of Csmerina, on the southern 
coast of Sicily, engaged, in the mean time, the 
attention of Nicias and of Hermocrates. The 
Camerineans h^ given a very feeble and reluc- 
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both parties were desirous of attaching them 
to their interest. They dreaded, however^ the 
distant ambition of Athens, and the neighbour* 
ing hostility of Syracuse ; and requested that 
tiiey might be allowed to preserve a i^trkt and 
impartial neutrality between the contending par- 
ties. By these means they hoped to avoid the 
resentment of either of the two, and, neverthe* 
less, defeat the intentions of both. 
' Before any supplies' from Greece could reach 
g Q Syracuse,Nicias»ieavihg his winter quar«> 
'* ters, set sail for that place, and arriving 
' there in the night, be fore the inhabitants 
«f the city were aWare of his'departure from Car 
tana, possessed himseif of the important post of 
Epipole* The Syracusans, being quickly in* 
formed that the Athemans had surprised that 
|>lace, immediately attempted to dislodge them. 
A fierce conflict ensued : tumultuous valouiS 
however, could not overcome steady disciplinew 
The Syracusans were compelled to retreat with 
the loss of three hundred men ; and the neaf 
refuge of their walls pravented a still greater 
slaughter. Encouraged by this success, Nicias 
began to execute the plan he had formed for 
conquering the city. It was intended to sur- 
round the besieged place by a wall from Epipole 
to the sea, on each side ; to the Trogilian port 
on the north, and to the great port on the south.* 
A¥hen these circumvallations should be com- 
pleted, Nicias expected that his numerous fleet 
would be able to block up the harbour. As the 
Oecessary materials had been provided during 
the winter, the work rose with such rapidity, 
that the Syracusans were not less astonished than 
terrified.. Their former, as well as their recent 
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defeat, deterred them horn again risking a gtsn^ " 
cral engagement ; but, by die advice of Her- 
mocrates, they raiaed waUs, which traversed and 
interrupted those d the Athenians. The work* 
men, urged by imminent danger, forwarded the 
work with great activity ;. the hostile bulwarks 
approached each other; frequent skirmishes 
happened, in one of which the brave and enter- 
prising Lamachus lost his life ; but the Athen* 
ian troops were again victorious. 

The cireum valktion was at length completed} 
and the town Mocked upon all sides. The ca- 
kials that conveyed water into the city were in- 
terrupted, and by these means Syracuse was 
greatly distressed. The inhabitants, seeing thexn^ 
selves on the brink of ruin, and no hopes of re« 
lief, began to think of a capitulation. Accord- 
ingly an assembly was convened to propose and 
settle the articles, which circumstances seemed 
to require should be sent to Nicias. While, how- 
ever, they deliberated on the execution of this 
measure, a Corinthian galley, commanded by 
Gongylus, entered tbe harbour. All the ctti- 
sens crowded around the Corinthian, that they 
might learn the design of his voyage, and the 
intentions off their Peloponnesian allies. G<m!- 
^ylus acquainted them, that they might soon 
expect a speedy and effectual relief to their be- 
sieged city. He informed the Syracusans, that 
' the Corinthians had warmly espoused the cause 
of their Unsmen, and most respectable colony ; 
and had fitted out a very considerable armament) 
which might be looked for every hour. The 
Spartans, also, had joined a small squadron to 
the ships from Corinth, and the whole arma* 
mentwaa conducted by Gylippus, a Lacedaemon- 
iauiand an officerof great i^hties and experience. 
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The jo^ whicb thh onexpected intelligence 
diffused in the city, is incredible. The Syracu* 
sans proceeded from one extremity to another* 
Instead of capitulating^ they pr^ared to make 
sallies upon the enemy, thatGylippus might have 
a better opportunity for entering the city. Soon 
afiter, a messenger arrived from the Spartan 
commander himself. He had landed his troops 
cm the western coast of Sicily, that the Athen- 
ians might not inteec^t hla passage ; and ap» 
proadhed Syracuse on the side of Epipole, where 
the Hue of contravaHation was yet unfinished, 
wkh several thousand men. 

The transverse wall was extended with the 
greatest diligence ; and Nicias having fortified 
himself in tlie castle of Labdalus, Gylippus drew 
up hti^ army under the walls, and sent a herald 
tik inform the Athenian general, that he would 
jDuly allow him five days to embark his troops, 
•and toieave Sicily* To this messageNicias did 
iiotciondesceqd to return an answer. Gylippus, 
therefore, attacking the fort, stormed it, and put 
all the Athenians found therein to the sword. 
Nicias,. perceiving the necessity of bringing the 
war to a> speedy and decisive conclusion, ofiered 
battle to the Spartan and Syracusan army. Gy- 
lippus did not decline the engagement* In the 
first action, the Atheniims were vittorious. This 
was principally occasioned by the unfavourable 
situation of the Syi^cusan forces, who had been 
imprud«itly posted in the narrow defiles between 
the two walls, which rendered their cavalry and 
archers unserviceable. The magnanimity of 
•Gylippus led him to acknowledge this errour, 
and declare, that he, and not the troc^s, had been 
the cause of this defeat. The next day he drew 
.1^ hit forces in a lyiore advantageous posture* 
T 2 
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The Athenians were now repulsed, thrown inta 
confusion, and pursued to their camp ; and Gy« 
lippus obtained a very considerable victory. 

This success of the Spartan general produced 
the most important consequences. The Syra- 
cusans extended their works beoynd the circum- 
vallation, insomuch that, unless the Athenians 
forced the ramparts, they could not hope to 
block up their city. While the besiegers main- 
tained the superiority of arms over their ene* * 
mies, the neighbouring territory had abundandy 
supplied them with every necessary ; but no 
sooner was their defeat known, than every place 
was alike hostile, and provision could not be pro- 
tured without the gi^atest difficulty. The sold* 
iers that went out in quest of wood and water 
were unexpectedly attacked by the enemy's cav- 
alry, or by the reinforcements which daily ar- 
rived from every quarter, to the assistance of 
.Syracuse ; and the army was soon obliged to de- 
pend for every necessary supply on the uncer- 
tain bounty of the Italian coast. 
. Nicias, finding his troops dwindling away in 
proportion as those of the enemy increased, be- 
came greatly disheartened, and dispatched a 
very desponding letter to the Athenians. He, 
honestly, and without disguise, described and 
lamented the misfortunes and miseries of the 
«irmy. Great numbers of the slaves deserted : 
the mercMiary troops, that fought only for pay 
And subsistence, saw the reasonableness of pre- 
ferring the more secure and lucrative service of 
the Syracusans. The Athenian citizens, tired of 
.the war, and of the hardships to which it sub- 
jected them, left the care of the gallies to unex^- 
perienced persons. Nicias frankly confessed his 
inability to cheok these .disorders ; and ohaerved^ 
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that the Athenians ta whom he wrote, .were 
equally competent to judge how difficult it was 
to govehi the licentious disposition of domesUck 
troops. Finally, he exhorted the assembly to 
recal the forces immediately, or, otherwise, to 
sendy without delay, a second armamenty not less 
powerful than the first* 

' This letter made a great impression on the 
minds of the Athenians* They chose Demos- 
thenes and Eurymedon to succeed Alcibiadea 
and Lamachus in the command* The latter 
sailed immediately with ten gallies, and a cimsi* 
derable sum^ of moneys to assure Nicias, that 
4ipeedy and powerful supplies shoidd be sent him^ 
while the former was employed in raising troops^ 
and equipping ships, in order that a numerous 
armament might sail Uie spring following*. 

In the mean time, the Lacedsemoiiian and 
Syracusan generals were acquainted: with tiie 
actual distress of the Athenian army^ and with 
the future hopes which they entertained, in con^ 
sequence of the letter ^ Nkias* Itwas possiUe 
-that, more supplies might be received from At«> 
^ica, than the besieged could expect from Pelo* 
ponnesus« Prompted, theref(»re, by interest and 
inclination, they resolved to press the Athenians 
:on all sides, by sea and land* Beside the weak 
-condition of the fleet of Athens, several of their 
gallies were detached to conduct the convoys of 
.provision* The Corinthian fleet, longaiKl anx^ 
.iously^ expected, at length arrived; and consists 
:ed of twelve saiK The whole naval strength of 
•Sicily, in the ensuing spring,- filled the harbours 
of Syracuse* Hermocrates persuaded his coun^ 
trjrmen that the advantages of skill and experi- 
ence,which he candidly acknowledged the Athe»" 
ian9 poasessed^ could not conHfieBaate their te> 
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tour and confanon at being suddenly atUud&ei 
hy a auperiour force* 

The prinoipal squadrons of Syracuse lay in tli« 
karbour of Ortygia, which wias separated from 
the station of the Athenian fleet by an island of 
the.same name* Hermoerattes sailed out witha 
fleet of eighty gallies, to venture a naj^al engage* 
ment ; and being met by the Athenians, a severe 
action ensued. While great numbers of the aold^ 
iers had withdrawn themselves from their for^ 
tiflcations at ^Plemmyrum9 that Ihey might be 
spectators, of the fight, Qylippus imexpectedlf 
attacked the forts* He made himself master 
of them without experienciog much opposition^ 
and slew all those who hastened from, ^e shore 
to assist their companions* Upon this, a noise 
and tumult arising in the camp, the Athenians 
at sea, were struck with consternation and dis- 
may; the^ endeavoured to gaia the s^re, that 
they might defendthe forls and repel the enemy; 
but pereaving the fortifications .already in the 
possession of Gylippus, with their tehiole fleet in 
line of battle, they attacked the ships of the ene»- 
my, which were pursuing them in disordex^ 
Eleven vessels of the Syracusans were sunK, 
great numbers of thdr forces were killed, and a 
complete victory at sea, made the^ Athenians 
ample amends for the defeat they had experienc- 
ed by land. The Athenians lost, in the forts 
that were taken, a large quantity of military and 
naval stores, and a considerable sum of m<mey« 
Both parties, however, erected trophies : the 
Athenians for their victory at sea, and the Syrc^ 
cusans for their success on shore* 

The Syracusans, notwithstanding '^e defeat 
they had sufiered, determined to haxard a second 
naval engagemefUf belure Dcmoslfaeacft should 
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. arrive with the supplies from Athens* In ordei^ 
therefore, that they might provoke the Athenians 
to an attack, they drew up their fleet daily before 
the great harbour, in line of battle. But Nicias 
was averse to venture a second engagement* 
. He expected, he said, afresh fleet every moment} 
with a strong reinforcement of troops* If he> 
therefore, hazarded a battle, unless compelled to 
it, when his forces were inferiour in number to 
those of the enemy, and already fatigued, he 
should justly be censured for imprudence and 
temerity. On the other hand, Menander and 
Euthydemus, who had been appointed to take 
part in the command until the arrival of De- 
mosthenes, eager to perform some exploit before 
they resigned their commission, represented to 
Nicias, that, should they decline a battle, the 
Athenians would lose their reputation, and be 
forsaken by all their allies in Sicily. They pre8»> 
ed him so much, that, at length, he was obliged 
to comply. Accordingly, the fleet, consisting of 
twenty-five gallies, sailed out of the harbour* 
The first day, the two hostile armaments contin* 
lied in sight of each other, without engaging. 
On the second day, a few vessels only attacked 
each other ; and neither side gained any consid- 
erable advantage. On the third day, the Syra* 
cusans formed their ships in order of battle ear* 
lier than usual; and having continued in this 
manner until the evening, withdrew as before. 
The Athenians, supposing that they would not 
return that day, retired in disorder. But the 
enemies fleet sailing out of the little harbour^ 
attacked the Athenians befi>re they had time ta 
draw up in order of battle. Victory did notcon- 
tinue long in suspense. Seven Athenian^ shipa 
were sunk, and many more were disabled^ Ni« 
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^MM ucftd the renialns of hi# shattered atnd cKs* 
l^raced fleets hj retiring behind a line of mer- 
ehantmen and transports. From the masts of 
^ ttese vessels were suspended huge masses of 
lead} which, on account of their form, were nam* 
ffd dcAphins. These were sufficient to crush, by 
their failing weight, the stoutest gallies of an- 
tiquity* This unexpected obstacle arrested the 
piiOgress of the conquerors; but the advantages 
already obtained, raised their hopes to the high- 
est pitch, and sunic: the minda of the Athenians 
into the greatest dejection and defpondehcy. 

Great as were the misfortunes that befel the 
Athenians in Sicily, the calamities of the repub- 
Mck at home were still more alarming and more 
dreadful. Alcibiades first acquired the esteem 
asid confidence of the Spartans, by condemning, 
in the strongest manner, the ambition and in- 
justice of the Athenians, in their hostility with 
Lacedsmon, and cruelty towards himself. He, 
moreover, informed the Spartans, in what man^ 
ner they might disarm and disappoint the Athen- 
ian republick. The town of Decelia was situated 
between Thebes and Athens, about fifteen miles 
from each, and belonged to the Attic territory* 
He, therefore, advised, that the Spartans should 
surprise and fortify this place, which command* 
ed an extensive and fertile plain ; and from it 
they might infest the Athenians by a continual 
war, instead of an annual incursion. 

Alcibiades often proposed and urged this meas- 
wres ; and^ at length, Agis led a poweifbl army 
into the Attic territory. The defenceless inhab-* 
ilants fied before him i but, instead of pursuing 
them as before, he stopped at Decelia. The 
ftecessary materials having been provided, pre- 
vious lo- the marching of tins army> the town wa» 
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fho^e of Athens* The watchful garvison coih 
tinuaUy alarmed the Athenian refiuhlick. The 
Athenians could neither plough nor cpw ; or, if ' 
they did) the Spartans deprivni them of the fruit 
of their labour* The valuable island of EubflMf 
toO) from which, in seasons of scarcity, or during 
the ravages of war, they had been aocustomed 
to derive the tiecessary supplies of com, wine^ 
and oil, was cut off from any comtnunicatioa 
with them* Harassed by unremitting servicOf 
and in want of bread) the slaves murmured,, com- 
plained, and in great numbers revolted to the 
0nemy« By their defection, Athens was deprived 
of twenty thousand useful artisads. Since the 
latter part of the, administration of Pericles, the 
Athenians had never suffered such misery and 
distress; while the inextinguishable hatred of 
a cruel and unrelenting enemy still persecuted 
them. 

These- signal calamities at Athens, did not^ 
however^ prevent the most vigorous exertions 
abroad. The Syracuaans had scarcely time to 
rejoice at their victory, or Nicias to bewail his 
misfortunes, when a numerous and powerful ar^ 
mament was descried on the coast of Sicily* All 
the vessels were richly trimmed^ and had their 
prCiws . adorned with gaudy streamers. This 
fldttf consisting <»f seventy^othpee Athenian gal* 
liesy beside innumerable foreign vessds and 
tram^rtSf commanded by experienced ofikeiiH 
and funiished, at a vast expense, with all kinds 
4>f warlike machines then used in maritime zn* 
gagements^ pursued :a secure course towards th^ 
harbours .of Syracuse. The emulation of the 
rowers, ai^d the splendour of the scene» exhibited 
» pompous spectibcle of Mval triumph* Astte]^ 
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approached die shorei the sound of tiie Irumpets* 
and clarions^ mingled with repeated shouts and 
loud acclamations from the fleet and the campi 
reechoed through the town* This air of pomp 
and triumph Demosthenes purposely affected, 
that he might strike the enemy with terrour.— 
The number of pikemen on board the fleet ex- 
ceeded five thousand; the iight»armed troops 
Iwre nearly as numerous ; and the whole arma- 
ment was equal to that sent with Nicias, which 
amounted to more than twenty thousand men. 
^ ^ The beseiged, notwithstanding their 
*' late success, considering the power and 
* vigour of the enemy with whom they had 
to contend, became dispirited, and acknowl« 
edged, that Athens was the only city in the 
world that could furnish such, a formidable and 
magnificent contribution. The Syracusans now 
conceived the design of capitulating, before the 
city was reduced to extremities, and whilst 
they could hope to obtain reasonable and toler^ 
able terms* But Demosthenes did not give 
them time for putting their scheme into execu- 
tion. Thinking it most advisable to take. ad- 
vantage of the consternation and dismay, which 
his arrival had occasioned, he prepareid for an 
immediate attack of the city. 

Nicias, alarmed at this bold and hasty resolu* 
tion, conjured him not to be too precipitate, but 
to consider matters maturely before he proceed- 
ed to make an attempt against Syracuse. He ob- 
served to him, that delays would ruin the ene- 
my ; that they were in great want of money and 
provision ; that their allies were now ready to 
abandon them ; and that, in a little time, they 
would be obliged to surrender. All this Nicias 
aaldj not from any conjectures of his own^ but 
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from the information and advice he had receiv« 
ed of v^at was transacting in the citjr* De- 
mosthenes replied, that his intentions were, 
speedily to decide the fate of the war, or raise 
the siege, and return to the relief of Athens^ 
which was at that time blockaded by the Lace- 
-dd&monians. The known cautious and dilatory 
disposition of Nicias induced Eurymedon to ap» 
prove of the opinion of Demosthenes; and Nicias 
himself was also obliged finally to acquiesce. 

After ravaging the banks of the Anapus, and 
making some fruitless attempts ag^nst the forti* 
fications on that side, that the attention of the 
en^my might be diverted, Demosthenes march- 
ed, in the middle of the night, to attack the im- 
portant post of Epipole* The attempt was at 
first successful : the outposts were surprised ; 
the guards put to death ; and the three separate 
encampments of the Syracusans, Sicilians, and 
Peloponnesians, formed a weak and feeble op- 
position to the ardour and resolution of the 
Athenian troops. 

In the mean time, Gylippus had assembled 
thie whole force of Syracuse, and hastened to the 
relief of the place ; but his troops being seized 
with apanick, which was increased by the dark- 
ness of the night, were easily repulsed, and put 
to flight* The Athenians pursuing them in dis- 
order, that they might prevent them from rally* 
ing, met abody of Boeotians, under the command 
of Hermocrates, whose resistance checked the 
iury of the assailants. The sudden and uness 
pected firmness of the Thebans might alone have 
decided the fate of the enterprise ; butthe Athen* 
ians were ignorant of the ground ; and the glare 
of the moon shining in the front of the enemy* 
illumined the splendour of their arms, and mvir 
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tifUM. tbdr nusitenu The forttnost noilLS <ff 
^heir pursuers i^ere repelled; and as the Atben* 
ians retreated to Uieir main body^ they met the 
Af^t^^^ and Ccwcyraans advancing, who, singing 
jtiie pcsan in their Dorick dialect and accent, were 
Mnfortimately mtstakea for enemies. Fear, and 
then rage,.aieMd the Atheotans* Thinking them- 
aelves aurreiioded, they determined to force a 
passage, «nd slew.OMny of their allies before the 
mistake was discovered. To prevent the n^»e- 
tition of this dreadful errour, ^ey were obliged 
to demand the waitch-wordrefery moment. In 
consequeneeof this, their enemies became also 
aoqiiaifiled with it. The censequence of this 
was douUf fatal. The siknt Ai^«iuians, at every 
rencounter, wer&slaughteNd: the .enemies, on 
the •thenhand, knosriag libsir imtth-word, de- 
clined or joined the battle, .according to their 
^'weahaesfr or. strength. .The. terrour luid confu- 
mn-^f.the AtbeaiaQs taereased ; the rout be* 
cAfne:geaeivil ; and.Gylippu^, ivithhis victorious 
troops, pursuedin good order. The vanquished, 
ftgnonmt^^ the passages through. whieU they had 
mounted, lost gre^tDumberswho £|li from the 
cocks, Md^eve%dasbed.iii pieces. .Others ex- 
plored the unknown paths of £pipo]e. Several 
thousands were left dead, or mounded, on the 
jM;ene of action ; >and the Syracusan cavalry, the 
jH«t^ maniing* intercepted, and . cut off all the 
iat«iggla«s. 

iQy.this dreadful and unexpected disaster, the 
opeeations of thetsiege were ^suspefMled. Afier 
.this overthrow, JQemostheffes was decidedly of 
4^oiQn, that they should return immediately to 
rAthens. The season of the y«ar would yet, he 
said, permit their crossii^g the Ionian. sea; and 
it would be much more advantageous to compel 



the LacedttifioniaoB to raite the blockade of 
Athens than to conthiue the siege of 97ractne» 
tfnd waste their strength in vain and fruitless lor* 
eign attempts. But Nicias dissuaded the design 
of leaving Sicily, until the republick should recal 
tliem by positive authority, and they should, bo 
warranted to proceed in this important measure* 
Those, he said, who were now ao earnest for all 
ignominious flight, and exclaimed so bitterly 
against the caflamities under which they labour* 
ed^ would, after their return, be the foremo&t to 
accuse the weakness or the treachery of dieir 
eommanders. For hie part, he would rather 
ehoose to die gloriously by the hand of the ene* 
my, than perish by the unjust suffrages of the 
people. 

This reasoning could not, however, convince 
Demosthenes, who was sensible, that the only 
means, by which they^ could hope to^ave the rcf 
fnains of their distressed forces, was to leave Si* 
eily immediately, and return to Athens* But 
Nicias, knowing by the secret correspondence 
maintained in Syracuse, that the treasury was 
exhausted by the enormous expenses of t^e war, 
and that the magistrates had used their utm^ost 
to borrow from their allies, hoped that the vig^ 
our of their resistance would abate with the de^ 
cay of their flacuHies ; and that the city would 
iubmit in a little dme* Demosthenes, therefore, 
as hi^ Ibrmer advice had been attended with 
such ill success, yielded in this instance to the 
opinion of Nicies. 

In the mean time, the Syraeusans were re*' 
inferced by powerful supplies ft'om the di£Rerent 
nations in Sicily; and the traniiports so longex** 
pected from Peloponnesus arrived in the harbour 
ofOrtygia* ThePeloponnesianfofGeshiidtftaicI 
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for some time on the coast of Cyrenilica; and 
thetr fleet aras augmented with a few Cyrenian 
gallies* This armament reached Syracuse in 
safety, the place of its destination. Neither of 
the contending parties received, after this, any 
ferther accessions of strength* Nothing was 
wanting to complete the actors in this dreadful 
scene : Syracuse was now attacked, or defended) 
by all the various divisions of the Grecian name ; 
and these formed, in that age, the most civilized 
portion of the inhabitants of Asia, Africa, and 
Europe* 

These powerful auxiliaries having arrived at 
Syracuse, and a plague, originating from the ef- 
fluvia of the fens and mai*shes, near which the 
Athenians were encamped, breaking out among 
the soldiers, Nicias was induced to change his 
opinion. Accordingly, orders were issued pri* 
vately, enjoining the officers of the fleet to sul 
at a minute's warning; and the troops were 
Commanded to be ready to go on board upon a 
signal that should be given. But the night ap* 
pointed for their departure was inauspiciously 
distinguished by an eclipse of the moon. This 
the superstitious Nicias, and his diviners, con- 
sidered as an omen of evil tendency. The voy^ 
age, therefore, was ordered to be deferred, unr 
til thrice nine days were accomplished. 

But before the expiration of that period, which 
superstition had fixed, it was no longer practical 
ble to depart. The Syracusans, having received 
notice that the Athenians intended to leave Si? 
cily, resolved to attack them by sea and land.^— 
They attempted to destroy the Athenian fleet 
by fire-ships; but this enterprise was unsuccess- 
ful. After this, they employed superiour num- 
bers, to^divide and weaken the strength and re-^ 
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autene^ of an enfeebled jmd dsfectcd fbe« A 
perpetttal succeaskMi of military and naval tx*^ 
"fieitM eoBtifiucd for three days. On tbe first 
dajr the battle was doubtBily and fbrtwae hvm^ 
in suspenae; on tbe aecond, tke Atfaeatan fieetf 
commanded by £nrymedon» -warn deporived of a 
coondcrable aq»adroa$ and on tbc thirdf the 
Athenians loet eighteen slnpa^ and two thon* 
aandmenin thentimherof whom.waB tlveirad* 
mirail. 

The Sfracnaanacelebfaled their ynckmj with 
triamphant enthusiasm* They did not consider 
themselves at this period aa an oppressed and 
nnhappy pec^le^ stnigg^ag in the almost hc^* 
less defence of every thing dear to them; but 
they now looked forward for that success^ which 
should entitle them the vanquishers cf Athena» 
and vindicators of the liberties of Greece* Ac* 
cordingly, they i^^ed themselves immediately 
to block up the port* They were now desirous 
to prevent the departure of that force, feom 
which they had formeriy e3q>ected the worst evito 
of subjugaticm ; and they proposed to themselves 
no less than to destroy 3 or reduce to the dreadful 
condition of prisoners at disccetion» the whole of 
that formidable fleet and navy* 

In the mean time^ dejeclion, not only from the 
sense of disgrace wad mar of the resentment of 
their enemies, but also from the most urgent 
wants, assailed the Athenians. In conseqiKnce 
of the reaohition to raise the skge,, they had for^ 
hidden iurdisr supplies from Catana* Kaval as*^ 
periorily beii^ lost, they had now no means of 
Intercourse with Catana ; and, therefiwe, their 
departure was enferoed* A council of war being 
summoned, it was generally resolved to witb- 
deaw the whol^ armament b^ aai^ 
2z 
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After repeated defeats,' and though he was 
gncvoasly tormented •with asiephriticcomplaiiily 
which had frequently obliged him to solicit his. 
recal, Nicias, whose courage seemed to rise ac- 
cording as evil pressed and dangers threatened, 
used his utmost diligence to retrieve the afiBedrs 
of his country. The shattered gallies were 
speedily refitted, and prepared to the number of 
one hundred and ten, to risk the event of another 
battle* And as they had suffered greatly from 
the hardness and firmness of the enemy's prows, 
Kicias provided them with grappling irohsy 
whereby they would be able to prevent the re- 
coil of their opponents, and the repetition of the 
hostSe stroke* Armed men were crowded upon 
the deck ; a mode of fighting taught them by the 
Syracttsans, who had too successfully used it 
^g^dinst them* 

No sooner was the fleet ready for sea, than 
Nicias recalled the troops from the posts and for- 
tresses still occupied, and formed them into one . 
camp on the shore* The behaviour of that com- 
mander on this trying occasion was truly great* 
He was little ambitious, and when fortune was 
favourable, rather deficient in exertion, and some- 
times even culpably remiss in his command ; but 
at this juncture, none was so warm in exhorta- 
tions, which might serve to revive the hopes,^nd ~ 
restore the drooping courage of the troops. The 
state of his health would not permit him to take 
the command of the fleet; but he was sedulous 
in attending the necessary preparations, and in 
directing every arrangement* When all was rea- 
dy for the projected attempt, thinking that he 
had not yet said sufiicient to stimulate the minds 
of the officers and soldiers, as the importance of 
the occasion seemed to demand^ he went round 
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tbe whole amittmeiit ^ Jie exhorted them with a 
cheerftil and magnanimous firmness, to remem* 
ber the vicissitudes of war and the instability of 
fortune- Though hitherto>unsuccessful, the va&t- 
ness of the preparations should induce them to 
hope that vieiory would ag^n be theirs* Men, 
who had undergone and. surmounted so- many 
and great dangers, should not in the trying and 
decisive .moment darken future success by the 
remembrance and the regret of past defeat. It 
was yet in their power to defend their livesy 
their liberty, their friendsr and, what ought to 
be dearer to them than every thing besides, Uieir 
country, and the mighty name of Athens* But 
should this opportunity be neglected or impro-. 
perly used, the destruction of every thing neai» 
and dear to them must follow, and the glory of 
their nation be no more ! 

In the, mean time, the bustle of preparation 
in the naval camp of the Athenians had been ob- 
served by the Syracusans, who were infiMined of 
the grappling irons with which the Athenian 
prows were armed*. They, therefore, prepared 
tp counteract the new mode of action proposed 
by. the. Athenians:. the forecastles of their gal- 
lies they covered with bull*hides, on which the 
gn4>pling irons would have no effect* 

Nicias having led the troops to the shore, com- 
mitted the last hope of the republick to the active 
valour of Demosthenes, Meander, and £uthyde« 
mus; and returned to the camp, with a feeble 
and emaciated body, and an anxious mind* The 
fir9t shock of the Athenians was irresistible, and 
they made themselves masters of the vessels that 
exposed their passage, and burst through the 
bar* As the entrance widened, the Syracusana 
rushed into the harbour. Thither also the A thei^- 
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kkn g;a]l!ed feHowed; eiUfeer repeHed^llie ^ 
ni]r, or that thtj might assist their comrades. Ito 
the mouth of the harhour the eng^gemeilt be» 
came general; and in this narrow space, two 
hundred gaffies fought with an obstinate and 
persevering Takmr during the greatest part of 
tike day. The battle was not loi^ confined lo the 
ihocks of adverse prows, and to the distant htw^ 
filty of darta and arrows. The teasels gr»p« 
pled wfth each other; and their decks soon flow^ 
ed with blood. The heavy-armed troops board* 
ed the galley with which they contended; and 
by that means left their own shipaeaqwsed to the 
same misfortune. The fleets became massrvw 
clusters of adhering' galliea* The Athenians, sen* 
sible of the importance of the action, exhorted 
one another not toabandMi an element on which 
their republick had ever acquired victory and 
glory, for the dangenms reftige of a hostile 
shore; while the G^yracusans enoouraged each 
other not to flee from enemies, whose weakneflS 
or cowardice had caused them for a long time 
to meditate retreat. The lamenutkma of the 
wounded, and of those who were perishing in 
the water, the noise of tlie otfs, and the accla* 
mations from the ramparts and the shore, jHre- 
vented any <Nrders fiom being eitiier iieard or 
t>beyed. 

The spectacle of a battle, more fierce and ol^ 
stinate than had ever before been seen in the 
Grecian seas, restrained the activity and wholly 
Bu^>ended the powers of the nrnneroua and ad- 
verse battalions, that lined the coast of the auiw 
rounding shore. The spectators and the actors 
were alike interested in the result of this 8ingi»> 
lar and tremendous engagement. But the foiw 
jnerj nrhQ had nothing bewdca to engage their 



attentibiiy felt more deeidjr^ and ezpresaedmpre 
forcibly^ the various emotions by which they 
were actuated. The fight was long and dread- 
ful) and the slaughter on both sides, incredibly 
great. But at lengthy with various fortune at 
times in various parts, the advantage of the Sy« 
puiusans became decisive, and the whole Athen- 
ian fleet was pursued by the enemy to the shore*. 
Then grief, indignation and dismay, in the. 
highest pitch that can possibly be imagined^ 
seized the Athenian army on land.. Their 
circumstances now were desperate, and they be- 
came hopeless. Some of the vanquished escaped 
to the camp ; others fled, not knowing whither. 
to direct their steps. Nicias, however, with a 
small but fearless troop, remained on the shore^ 
to assist and protect their unfortunate compan- 
ions. In this well fought battle, the victors lost 
forty, and the vanquished fifty gallies. 
.« Cicero has justly and elegantly observed, that 
not only the navy of Athens^ but the glory and. 
empire of the republick, perished in the harbour 
of Syracuse. The dejection of the Athenians,^ 
on this disastrous occasion, was so great, and. 
the impending danger so urgent, that they ne- 
glected a duty always before observed, and. 
l^hich had formed a very respectable part of their, 
national character. No herald was sent to de- 
mand the restoration of the dead ; and they 
abandoned to indignities and insults the bodiea 
of the slain. Amid the general despair, how- 
ever, Demosthenes did not lose his usual energy. 
a^d presence of mind. He proposed that, as, 
^e Athenians had still sixty, and the enemy 
eiply fifty gallies, they should again attempt to^ 
fic^cce a passage ; and he considered the measure, 
aji very practicabley if, embarking that ni^ht^^ 
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tHey lAwIfe tfiKs 6iR))?t tKe if^^i illioAi9il{g[*' Vnciftli^ 
aipproytd of tlte ^roposail, but thtf forcaf «b«o« 
lutcly rcfirted. They would go aftiy Wfrere by* 
limd» they s&id, and fight tbdr way, iPneceffiarf, 
but, by sefa, the experience of tHe-^^t soffichsntff 
proved that Aey cotrtd eacpect iMhinfg but dc«^ 
Auction. ThutfWa^the exectitionof this sattr- ' 
tary measure pfcvert tfed by exeess of desponden-' 
cy, arising frottV tftti cotiteiAplMloii of pfevioos^ 
disasteri^* 

The general erpinion among ^xe 9yrticusan# 
#as, that thie- Athenians would not at«eitfpt tfy" 
escape again by^ Ma, ami they supposed', ^st 
they would discamp t)ie same night. This jus* 
tffied the proposal of Demosthenes, and testifie<f 
hhr prudence and foresight. Btit the dyracusanS) 
t^aried with the labour of the day, arid exhila^ 
Atted with its ^ccestr, were mote eager to enjoj^ 
the leisure they had so well- eitmed, ihaM soKcit^ 
dUs about any fdtur6 eveifts. It happened, too, 
that the Mowing morfihfg Was' the festiviA of 
fiercufes. Amongsuehanassettibfegeof ped^ 
of Dorian* race, and especially in sueh circ6ni«' 
Mances as the present, the cele5i*atitm of tire day^ 
became an object of great regafd', and tMy re« 
Ibsed to quit the religious revel for a noe«umal 
diilitary enterprise. Hermocirat^, tlieteibfe» 
^mt sume persons upon horseback in the evefk^ 
ing to the Athenian carmp ; these approaeMtfg 
Aear enough to be heard, thovgh they cotdd ttcM 
be disthictly seen, pretended they belbnged- fd 
tl^e same party which had been accustomed t^ 
eonmiunicate with NiciaS. Finding thai the 
Athenians betievedwhat they said, they intome rf 
them, that the Syracusans had already occupied 
aO the passes, and that they h«d better not move 
tlutt iii^ the horsemexi then desiitsd those W 



arliom-tUs ewnn^&pn had been addressed, t^ 
acquaint the general with this informationi th^ 
he might wait .and concert his measures accprdr 
ingly. NicifM&crediM the report, and the nes^ 
iday waS'^pent by the Athenians in vaiiouspre- 
fiSKaUpnstfor their .mMrcb* 

But. Gylipp(i8 and Hormocrates,. having yield- 
sedfor the mom^ntta.t^ pleasure of their people^ 
.ioundioeans before the morrow ended, to,en- 
^age theme in their own views. Their vict(^rioivi 
ffleet, «^ing lo.tbe Atbepiioi station, and meet- 
ing with no opposition, burnt or carried pff 
every vessel* Tbe arjny, at the same time, 
marchqd out under the command o£ the Spartayi 
general, and o^cvipied #11 the principal passes 
.in that Ui|e ^f ^iifUtry, ,which it was .probable 
. the Athe^nia^s would. attempt to traverse. The 
.avenues, ^^^ leadii|g to the fordable parts of 
lbe.rK^ei;s, wei^ guarded, the bridges brokeii 
down, and detachments of horse placed on the 
plains, insomuch that whithersoever the Athen- 
vjans should direct .their march, they would be 
.QbU^^to fight their way. 

However, as they- could no longer subsist in 
their present situation, and every thing being 
.pir^pafedt^ jar as circumstances would permit, 
.oi4^s wer^iwiedby ^he Athenian- generals, on 
.the tbirjd.diSy.tafter the. battle, that they should 
.decamp, .-^oriy .thou^t^^pd men> of whom mai|y 
, were jij§[)i4^ted,7Vith, wounds and diseases, andaU 
.e3diausi^^d»with labour .9^d fatiigue„^xi>ibitedn9t 
.ieven the^ppeafi^ceofaiBeeing aiyody ; tbey ra- 
ther resemUed a large 9fid populous commu* 
.aity, drii^en^fromi^^eir an^^nt possessions by 
the ciuf^fity ^^nd v<engeance of a conqueror. 
From the Joftyre^^i^taUfinB withfWhich they first 
fttet fail f^9i.]^if;af^ to the ^ofist of Sicilyy th^ 
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"Were now miserably- fkllen. Deep was the distress 
which arose from the reflections, that the whole 
of their fleet had been destroyed ; that through 
their failure, destruction threatened Athens ; and 
that, instead of returning the triumphant con- 
querors of Sicily, they were obliged to attempt 
an ignominious flight, as the only hopes they had 
left of avoiding slavery or death. Their coUec* 
tive sufferings were thus enhanced and exaspe- 
rated by a thousand dreadful considerations, 
anid the painful sights that obtruded themselves 
to the view of every individual. The mangled 
bodies of their relations and friend^, deprived of 
the sacred rites of sepulture, affected them not 
only with grief but with horrour* No sooner did 
they remove their eyes from this dreadful spec- 
tacle, than a sight still more melancholy and ter- 
rifying presented itself. The numerous crowds 
of sick and wounded, unable to proceed with 
their companions, intreated, in the accent and 
language of unutterable anguish, to be delivered 
from the horroursof famine, or the rage of a cruel 
and implacable foe. Such affecting scenes as 
these would have pierced the heart of a stran- 
ger, and he could not but have felt s)rmpathetick 
tenderness and compassion. How much more 
then must it have afflicted the Athenians, to see 
their parents, brothers, children, and friends, in- 
volved in unexampled misery I to hear them tit- 
ter their piteous heart-rending complaints ; and 
obliged to throw the clinging victims from their 
wearied necks and arms ! Mutual and self^re- 
poach, for that share they had taken in forward- 
ing the enterprise, or obstructing the retreat, ag- 
grav£rted the bitterness of woe. Such, in shortf 
was the accumulated weight of misery, that the 
whole multtti^e were thrown into tears ; and 
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theif piresent affecting situation not only abiR]/rb- 
ed any future apprehensions, but took away the 
power and even the desire to move. 

At length the march was begun. Amid the 
extreme dejection and anguish which pervaded 
the traops, Nicias, by his character and suffer- 
ings, but still more by the melancholy firmness 
of his conduct, deserves the regard and esteem 
of mankind.. As an individual, he appeared not 
to be affected with the distress of the existing 
circumstances. His whole anxiety w^s directed 
to relieve and alleviate the calamities of others. 
Carried with a quick and rapid pace^ around 
every part of the army, the ardour of his mind 
reanimating his weak and emaciated frame, he 
exclaimed with a loud and distuict voice,-« 
^^ Athenians and allies, there is still room for 
iiope. Many have escaped from greater evils 
than we suffer^ nor ought you rashly to accuse 
the gods or yourselves. As for me, who am far 
from being the strongest among you (and you 
see to what a miserable condition my disorder 
has reduced me), and who in the blessings of 
^tune was inferiour to none, J suffer every pre- 
sent calamity equally with the lowest and most 
abject. Yet I am unconscious of deserving this 
reverse of prosperity. I have been regular and 
zealous in my duty towards the gods ; and my 
actions with men have been scrupulously just. 
I have, therefore, hope and confidence ; and the 
calamities which guilt has not merited, cannot 
terrify me. If our enterprise has drawn upon 
us the indignation and vengeance of the gods, 
we surely suffer more than our iniquities de* 
serve. Other nations have invaded their neigh- 
bours with less provocation, and nevertheless 
have escaped with gentler punishment; nor can 
Vol. III. 2 A 
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I beUcTe, that for the frailties and errours of 
passion. Providence will impose penalties too 
grievous to be borne* 

*^ Confiding thus far in the divine mercyi \ve 
ought not to despond) especially when we con- 
sider the means which l^rovidence has still left 
us for our defence. Our numbers, our resolu- 
t^n, and still more our misfortunes, render us 
objects of terrour and dismay. Our enemies pos- 
sess not an army able to intercept our course, 
and therefore much less to expel us from the 
first friendly territory that shall afford us a re- 
ception* If, therefore, we can secure our safety 
by a speedy, prudent, and courageous retreat, 
we may still retrieve our lost honour, and res- 
tore the fallen glory of Athens* For the strength 
i^nd support of a state consist not in empty ships* 
^nd undefended walls, but in brave and virtuous 
citizens*" 

Nicias, having thus spoken, led the march* 
The army was disposed in two divisions, with 
the baggage between them. Demosthenes com« 
manded the rear, and Nicias the van* They 
did not chuse the road to their friends at NaiL^ 
and Catana, but that which led to the Sice! 
90untry, where they might more readily find 
food and safety, and have leisure to concert pro^ 
per measures for their future operation* They 
forced their passage over the river Anapus, 
which was vigourously defended by the enemy* 
But the Syracusan horse and archers, harassing 
them in the rear, gave them such continued an-^ 
noyance, that, after marching only five miles, 
ihey encamped on a rising ground for the night* 
The next day they made still less pi^ogress» 
Having marched only two miles and s^ half, they 
cached a spacious plain, where they were in* 



daced to Iialt; especially) as they were ifi need 
of asopplyof water and provision, which might 
be easily obtained from the surrounding country. 
But on the third day^ when they attempted to 
proceed, the Syracusan horse and light>armed 
troopS) in larger force than before, annoyed them 
so much, that, after many hours wasted in fruit- 
less attempts to repulse them, the distressed 
Athenians were compelled to return to the camp 
they had occupied : and, on account of the su*> 
periority of the enemy's cavalry, they coiifd not 
even procure supplies as they had done the day 
before*' 

On the next morning they moved earKerthaa 
usual, and pressed their march to gain the 
mountain Acrxum. But the enemy, who were 
apprised of their intended course, had sent a de* 
tachment to interrupt them, and to fortify the 
mountain* A small degree of art was capabte 
of rendering this place impregnable, since it was 
of a steep and rapid ascent, and encompassed oh 
ell sides by the rocky channel of a loud and 
foaming torrent. When, therefore, they arriv- 
ed at the mountain, they found an armed force 
ready to oppose them, and the difficulties of the 
ascent increased by a fortification. An assault 
was immediately attempted, which was not in 
the moment successful. A storm coming on was 
construed by the Athenians, in their present de* 
jected and desponding state, as an ill omen ; nor 
could the generals persuade their troops to re* 
new the attack. For three successive days did 
the Athenians in vain attempt to force their pas- 
sage ; they were repelled with loss in every 
fresh assault, which became more feeble than 
the preceding. 

The condition of the Athenians was now be* 
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come deplorable to the last degree. The num- 
bers of the wounded had been increased) by their 
late unsuccessful attempts to pass the mountain ;' 
and they could no longer procure provision and 
necessaries in the adjacent country. The gene« 
rals, therefore, came to a resolution to break up 
their camp, and pursue a different and more 
circuitous route, which led through a level and 
open territory. Accordingly fires being lighted 
in every part of the camp, to deceive the encmy^ 
the Athenian troops decamped under cover of 
the night, and marched in the same order which 
they had hitherto observed ; but they had not 
proceeded far in this nocturnal expedition, when 
by some unknown fatality, alarm and tumult 
arose in the division commanded by Demos* 
thenes. Order was after some time restored; 
but the division unhappily mistook the road, and 
quitted, never more to rejoin, the rest of the army* 
The Syracusans perceiving at the break of 
day, that the Athenians had deserted their camp« 

!>ursued the road which the miserable and un- 
brtunate fugitives had taken. The scouts of 
Gylippus soon brought intelligence, that the di-? 
visions of the enemy had separated. The supe* 
nour knowledge of the country, which the Spartan 
general possessed, enabled him, by thecelerity of 
his motions, to intei*cept and surround that part 
of the army under the command of Demos- 
thenes. This took place in the difficult and in; 
tricate defiles that led to the ford of the river 
Erinios. The Athenians were assaulted during 
the whole of the day, with darts, arrows, and 
javelins. In the evening, when many were thus 
wounded, and all worn out with fatigUe, hungeil^y 
and thirst, Gylippus sent a herald to proclaim 
liberty to any of the islanders^ who would come 
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to the Syracusan camp, and surrender their 
arms ; but not manyy even in their forlorn sita« 
ation, and when all the evils which the ancient 
warfere of barbarians could inflict were impend* 
ing, would desert their general and confederates. 
At length, he entered into treaty with Demos** 
thenes, who surrendered himself and all his 
troops prisoners of war* No other stipulations 
were made, than that they should neither suiTer 
death, imprisonment, nor famine. With their 
arms, they gave up all their money, which they 
threw into the hollow of their shields, and filled 
four broad bucklers* The prisoners, about six 
thousand, were sent to Syracuse* 

Nicias arrived the same evening at the river 
Erinios* Gylippus pursued and overtook him 
near the banks of Asinarius* He immediately 
sent a herald to acquaint him with the capitu- 
lation of Demosthenes, and to exhort him to 
imitate the example of his colleague, and to 
surrender to his virtuous and irresistible pur^ 
suers without further bloodshed. Nicias disbe^ 
lieved, or affected to disbeHeve, tlie report* He 
was therefore allowed to send a confidential per* 
son to make the necessary inquiry* When the 
messenger returned, and assured him of the fact, 
he sent to propose, in the name of the Athen- 
ian republick, to reimbui^se Syracuse for the ex* ' 
penses of the war, and offered to leave a citizen 
as a hostage for every talent, that should thus 
become due, provided hostilities might imme* 
diately cease, and his army be allowed to depart 
without molestation* 

The proposal was rejected with disdain i and 

the Syracusans surrounded the Athenian a^my* 

The former, however, would neither make nor 

suatmo aay regular attack; hot they continued 

3 A 3 
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uhtil the erening to annoy the Athenians unceat «« 
iogly with missile weapons. About midnight^ 
Nicias called to arms as silently as possible, ai)d 
hoped that the troops might escape undercover 
of the night; but the watchful enemy perceiv* 
ed his motions, and immediately began to sing 
the paean. Upon this the troops returned to 
their former station, and laid down their arms 
in despair. A body of about three hundred men, 
however, of determined courage, without any 
orders from the general, gallantly broke through 
the guards, and effected their escape. The re- 
turn of the morning no . sooner appeared, than 
Nicias pursued his march. The river'was still 
the. object they desired to reach; but in their 
way thither, they were miserably galled with 
missile weapons, and desultory charges of caval- 
ry. Their distress was most lamentable and 
incurable; but they nevertheless hoped, that 
could they reach the opposite bank of the river^ 
they should obtain some respite from the heavy- 
ai*med soldiers and the horse of the enemy. 
. Urged, therefore, also with the desire of as- 
suaging their thirst, they strained every nerve to 
reach the river ; but, notwithstanding every ex- 
ertion to which such powerful motives impelled, | 
when they reached the fatal banks of Asinarius, 
the heavy-armed forces of the enemy were close ' 
up with them* Discipline then yielded to the , 
pressure of necessity. They hurried down the , 
steep in confusion, and without order ; and trod ' 
one another to death in the stream. Their first | 
object was to assuage intolerable thirst; and to , 
the gratification of this appetite, even personal ' 
safety was sacrificed. In the mean time, the | 
enemy's light-armed troops occupied the oppo- 
site banks: and the whole Athenian wrmyt en- 
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closed In the riiier} was exposed, without the 
power of resistance, to missile weapons on both 
sides. The Peloponnesians at length led the 
way for the Syracusans down to the river, that 
they might complete the slaughter. The Athen- 
ians resisted the foe to the utmost; but hei^ 
another kind of danger and of horrour presented 
itself to the eyes of Nicias. In the midst of the 
action, his soldiers turned their fury against each 
other, and disputed with the point of the sword 
the unwholesome draughts of the turbid and 
bloody stream. At the sight of this, the manly 
soul of Nicias p[ielted within him : he felt that 
all was lost* 

Already the Athenians were lying dead itk 
heaps in the river, when Nicias found an oppor- 
tunity to submit to Gylippus. He asked mei'dy 
for quarter for the miserable remains of his 
troops, who had not perished in the Asinarius^ 
or upon its banks. According to the barbarous 
practice of the age, many of the Syracusan sol- 
diers had sei^d their prisoners as slaves, before 
the orders of the Lacedemonian general to give 
quarter could be known. These Athenian cap* 
tives were afterward distributed among the 
communities of Sicily, which had sent assistance 
to Syracuse. The publick prisoners, with the 
^>oil;that could be collected, were carried in 
triumph to the city. 

It would have been a singular and glorious 
trophy of victory, to have exhibited in Sparta 
' the two Athenian generals, who were the most 
illustrious men of their time ; and though Nicias 
had little to expect from the humanity of a proud 
and victorious Spartan, Demosthenes certainly 
had reason to Hatter himself with the hope of 
juM^kcm Both the generals, however^ were con- 
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demned to death. Demosthenes urged, but urgecf 
in yun, the observance of the capitulation, which 
had been ratified in due form, and according to 
which he surrendered himself and all his troops 
prisoners of war. But the fears of those, who 
had carried on a treasonable correspondence with 
Nicias, induced them, if not to promote, at least 
to concur in the decree against the two com^ 
manders. The Corinthians also are said to 
have harboured particular enmity towards Ni- 
eias ; and for some unknown cause to have been 
apprehensive, that the restoration of this great 
but unfortunate man to Athens, would eventu- 
ally be detrimental to the interest and prosper- 
ity of their state. 

Hermocrates, the Syracusan general, who is 
aud to have been famous for his probity and 
justice, attempted to remonstrate against the 
cruel and tyrannical decreeof putting the Athen- 
ian commanders to death ; but the shouts which 
echoed from all parts interrupted him ; and so 
much were the multitude incensed against the 
Athenians for invading their country, that they 
would not suffer him to continue his speech. At 
that instant appeared an old man, veneri^le for 
his years and gravity, who had lost two sons is 
the war, the only heirs to his name and estate* 
He was supported by two of his servants ; and 
the people no sooner saw him, than a profound 
silence was observed, as no one doubted but he 
would pronounce a bitter invective against th6 
prisoners. 

" You see before you," said the old man, <* an 
<i unfortunate father, who has more severely (eh 
« the fatal effects of this war than any other Sy- 
« racusan. My two sons, who were the hope and 
^ support of my eld age, aod the only consola-» 
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^ tion and oomfort of ilay declining years, have> 
'< both been slain in battle* I cannot but admire 
^ and commend their courage and patriotism, in 
'< saciificing a life, for the defence and welfare 
" of their country, of which they must one day 
" have been deprived by the common law of 
" nature. But, at the same time, I feel myself 
** strongly affected with the loss which I have 
" suffered ; nor can I forbear to detest the Athen- 
<< ians, as the authors of this unjust war, and 
^^ the destroyers of my children. I cannot, how-* 
<< ever, conceal one circumstance, which is, that 
^' I am mQre jealous of the honour of my coun* 
^ try, than sensible of my private affliction. The 
*' Athenians, assuredly merit every punishment 
" that can be inflicted on them, fiat have not 
^' the gods, who are the proper avengers of ever|r 
'< thing criminal and unjust, sufficiently revenged 
** our cause, and retaliated upon them the inju* 
'< ries they have done us ? When the Athenian 
'< co^imander sijir^endered himself and his troopa 
« prisoners, was it not stipulated, that none of 
'< them should suffer death,, imprisonment, 09 
**. famine ? If, . therefore, you condemn them to 
*^ die, will you not thereby violate the sanctity 
5< of your promise and the law of nations, and 
'< commit an action the most perfidious and in** 
*^ human ? Will you suffer the glory you have 
*V acquired by the war to be thus tarnished ; and 
^ have it said, that a nation which had dedicated 
"a temple to clemency in your city, had expe- 
" rienced no mercy and pity from you ? 
. ^< You, doubtless, have not forgotten that Ni^ 
*< cias, whose fate yon are about to pronounce^ 
<< was the man who pleaded your cause in the 
^' Athenian assembly* and used all his credit, in« 
<< fluence^ and eloquence^ to dissuade his coun^ 



«* try from emtMrking m the war. • Where then 
« would be the justice, or the interest, of pro- 
« nouncing sentence of death upon this good 
« and worthy man ? As for myself, O Syracu- 
« sans ! I would rather suffer death, than behold 
•• you guilty of an act fraught with so much 
« injustice, tyranny, and dishonour." 

Notwithstanding the visible effect which this 
magnanimous speech had upon the multitude, 
the Athenian generals were consigned to the 
executioner, by a solemn decree of the Syracu- 
•an people. In the mean time, the miserable 
remnant of their once flourishing army, the 
greatest ever sent by any one Grecian state, was 
doomed to a still severer lot. The prisoners, 
who exceeded seven thousand men, were con- 
demned to labour in the mines and quarries of 
Sicily* The food that was given them was 
scarcely siiflicient to support life. But the cru- 
elty of the Syracusans was still more exhibited 
in their scanty allowance of water. They had 
no shelter to screen them from the inclemency 
of the sky ; and while they suffered the reflected 
heat of the scorching sun, the chill damps of 
the autumnal nights were injurious to their 
health. No care was taken of those who sick* 
ened ; and when any died, as many did, the 
bodies remained to putrify among their living 
companions. After a confinement for about se- 
venty days, an eternal separation was made 
between those who should enjoy the happier lot 
of being sold for slaves into distant lands, and 
those that should be forever confined to their 
terrible dungeons. The Athenians, with such 
Sicilians and Italians as had unnaturally em- 
braced their cause, were reserved for the latte^ 
doom. The people of Athens of those ttmeU 
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jua^ regretted tlic lo«a of DemostheneS) a gal* 
.g^ laQt and enterprising commapder ; but 
~4 1 3 ^^ posterity will iament and mourn t)m 
fate of Niciasiy t|>e most pioua^the most 
yirtuousy and the most unfortunate man of hi6 
^ge. 

Amidst these dreadful t^d melancholy scenes, 
which have ji;ist passed under r!e?|e9r, it would 
be unjust to omit the mention of a singular act 
of humanity. The Syracusans, who could pun- 
ish their helpless capiftives with such unrelenting 
severity, had been often affected with the tender 
and plaintive strains of Euripides, an Athenian 
poet. Euripides had learned in the school of 
Socrates, to adorn the lessons of philosophy with 
the charms of f^ncy, and was considered by his 
cotemporaries as the fnp^t pathetick, the m^st 
philosophical and instructive, of all the tragick 
lirriters* The pleasure, which the Syracusatvs 
received from his inimitable poetry, induced 
them to wish that it might be rehearsed by the 
fiexible voices and harmonious pronunciation of 
the Athenians, which were so unlike, and so su«- 
periour to the rudeness and asperity of their own 
Doric dialects Their captives were requested to 
repeat the plaintive and afiecling passages c^ 
their favourite bard. They obeyed, and in re- 
presenting the woes of ancient kings and heroes, 
H^ ikithiuUy delineated their own. The Syra- 
Qnsdns, on account of their taste and sensibility, 
afterward treated tbem with great kindness, 
loosed their bonds, and restored them to their 
loiiging and afflicted country. When the cap* 
livea returned to AthenSf they walked in solemn 
nrocesision to the house of Euripides, and hailed 
pm as their deliverer from slavery. This was 
m ado^ovkdgment infinitdiy preferable to aU 
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the crowns and splendour that ever surrounded 
the person of a p6et, and even than all theten^- 
ples and altars that ever immortalized the mem- 
ory of genius. We attend the career of a hero, 
Tike the progress of a comet, with terrour and 
dismay, but repose with a fond delight on the 
contemplation of talents, cultivating the arts of 
|)eace> and softening the ferocity of martial 
minds* 



CHAP. X. 

The JfflUra of Greece^ from the Defeat of the 
RxpediU<m against Sicily j to the ConcluHon of 
the Pelofiortnenan War. 

nnHE news of the total destruction of the most 
-■■ powerful armament, that ever sailed from a 
Grecian harbour, did not immediately find credit 
•at Athens. So far from supposing that such a 
dreadful catastrophe could ever happen to it, this 
fleet was considered as capable of accomplishing 
almost any conquest. Multiplied concurring 
testimonies, however, removed, at length, every 
doubt of the magnitude of the calamity ; and the 
publick anguish became extreme. In one rash 
enterprise the Athenians lost their army, their 
fleet, their best and most exeperienced generals, 
and the flourishing vigour of their manly youth : 
infine,all their proudesthopes perished forever in 
the harbour of Syracuse. These irrepai*able dis* 
asters disabled them from resisting the confeder- 
acy of Peloponnesus, reinforced as it now was 
by the accession of a resentful and elated ene- 
my. A Syracusan fleet would probably aasaalt 
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Pirsusy while a Lacedaemonian army invested, 
their city ; and to these combined attacks the 
citizens had reason to fear that Athens must 
finally yield. 

It was no wonder, therefore, that the minds 
of the Athenians should have been seized with 
consternation and despair, when they were aware 
of the extent of their losses. The venerable 
members of the Areopagus expressed their grief 
in the solemn majesty of silent sorrow ; but the 
piercing cry of woe was heard for several miles 
along the walls that joined Pirxus to the city ; 
and popular rage vented itself against the divin- 
ers and orators, whose blind predictions and 
ambitious language had promoted an expedi* 
tion eternally fatal to their country. 

The distress of the Athenians indeed was too 
great to admit of any consolation, because it was 
felt to be deserved ; but had they been capable 
of receiving comfort, there were none who would 
pity their sorrows, and compassionate their suf* 
ferings. What was afflicting to them, gave un- 
speakable joy to their neighbours. Many feared j 
most hated, and all envied a people that had 
long usurped the sovereignty of Greece. Their 
allies, scattered over so many islands and coasts, 
prepared to assert their independence. The con- 
federates of Sparta, among whom the Syracu- 
sans might justly be considered as holding the 
first rank, were unsatisfied with victory, and 
longed for revenge* The republicks, which had 
hitherto declined the danger and uncertainty of a 
doubtful contest, considered the present moment 
proper for deciding to what party they belonged, 
and meanly solicited to be engaged in the war, 
that they might assist in the destruction of 
Athens. 

Vol. hi. 3 b 
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In the mean time, the Lacedemonians, with 
the characteristical rancorous coolness of their 
government, enjoyed with unspeakable satisfac- 
tion the view of this various ferment, and pre- 
pared to exert themselves, and profit by the 
misfortunes of their neighbour. They now con- 
sidered the establishment of their own perma* 
nent superiority over all Greece as an acquisition 
completely within their power. But, should all 
the efforts of such a powerful confederacy be un* 
able to accomplish the ruin of Athens, there 
was still another enemy behind, from whose 
sti*ength and animosity the Athenians had every 
thing to fear. Darius Nothus, who had now 
succeeded to the government of the Persian 
empire, had employed his arms in extending his 
dominion toward the shores of the -figean, and 
of the Hellespont and Propontis. The recent 
misfortunes of the Athenian people flattered the 
Persian commanders, who governed in Asia mi- 
nor, with the hope of restoring the whole of 
Ihat coast to the authority of the great king. 
They considered it also as now practicable, to 
execute exemplary punishment on the proud 
city, which had resisted the strength, dismem- 
bered the empire, and tarnished tlie glory of 
Persia. 

The terrour of such a powerful combination 
might well have reduced the Athenians to a state 
of despair. They afford the only example of a 
people, who by the virtues and qualities of the 
mind alone acquired an extensive dominion over 
men, that were equally skilful with themselves 
In the arts of war and government. The nations 
around them considered the Athenians as supe- 
riour in courage and capacity to every other 
people ; and by the force of this opinion they 
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were enabled to maintain, with very feeble gar* 
risons, an absolute authority over the islands of 
the i£gean sea, and the cities of the Asiatic 
coast. The disasters and disgrace of the expe-* 
dition against Sicily destroyed, however, at once^ 
every real and ideal support of their power. 
They thereby lost one-third of their citizens; 
and they could not supply their garrisons in for-^ 
eign parts without fresh recruits. The dread of 
their arms was no more; and their multiplied 
defeats before the walls, and in the harbour of 
Syracuse, had converted into contempt that ad- 
miration, in which Athens had been long held 
both by Greeks and barbarians. 

But in free governments there are many latent 
resources, which publick calamities alone can 
reveal. Adversity also furnishes in the enthu- 
siasm of popular assemblies the greatest oppor- 
tunity to men of strong and vigorous intellect? 
of displaying national honour and magnanimity* 
The first spark of generous ardour, excited by 
the love of virtue, of glory, and of their repub- 
lick, was dififused and cherished by the natural 
contagion of sympathy. The whole surround- 
ing multitude caught the patriotick fiame ; and 
its social and ^invigorating warmth was reflect- 
ed from suph a variety of objects, that its in- 
tenseness could not be resisted even by the chills 
and damps of despair. The Athenians resolved 
with one mind, and one resolution, to brave the 
severity of fortune, and to withstand every as- 
sault of their collective foes. 

Nor did this resolution evaporate in useless 
speculation. The wisest measures, and the most 
vigorous that circumstances would admit, were 
immediately put into execution. They began to 
restore the navy 9 to collect stores^ to raise money, 
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to sare and use it, according at the exigency of 
affairs seemed to demand. They abridged not 
only private, but publick luxury, which was be- 
come immoderate, and therefore pernicious, in 
the Athenian state* They endeavoured to ob« 
viate the defection of the allied and subject states^ 
and particularly of Eubcea, the most valuable 
dependency of the commonwealth, and without 
which the city of Athens could not easily sub- 
sist. Never were the Athenian people so dis« 
posed to listen to, and obey, wise and proper 
advice. " It was so resolved," says Thucydi- 
des, « and it was done ; and the summer ended." 
The year following the defeat of the expedi- 
-o Q tion against Sicily, the Peloponnesians 
* 2* equipped a fleet of one hundred sail, of 
which the Spartans furnished twenty-five 

tallies, the Thebans twenty-five, the Corinthians 
fteen, and the Locrians, Phoclans, Megareans, 
with the other inhabitants of the maritime cittet 
in Peloponnesus, the rest. By the defeat in Si- 
cily, it was generally supposed that the com- 
mandof the sea was completely lost to Athens; 
and immediately the Greek Asiatic cities be- 
gan to think of revolting. The Lesbians had 
commenced the example, and the Chians and 
£rythr»ans followed. Diffident, however, of 
their own strength, their first measure was to 
communicate with Tissaphernes, one of the 
Persian govemours in Asia-minor; but the sa- 
trap did not think himself able, with his ovm 
forces, to give them protection. He, therefore, 
gladly united his interest with theirs, and con- 
jointly they sent ministers to Lacedemon. The 
fleet, which the Peloponnesians had prepared, 
was destined to encourage and support the re- 
volt of the Asiatic subjects of the Athenians* 
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Tissaphernes, on his part, promised, if they 
would send a part of this armament to the as- 
sistance of the Chians, Lesbians, and Erythrae- 
ans, that he would pay the soldiers, and victual 
the ships* 

At the same time, embassadors arrived from 
Cyzicus, a populous and opulent city, situated on 
an island of the Propontis. They requested the 
Lacedaemonians to send their armament to the 
safe and capacious harbours, which had long 
formed the wealth and the ornament of that city, 
and to expel the Athenian ganisons from their 
island* Phamabazus, the Persian governor of ^ 
the northern district of Asia minor, seconded 
their proposal, and offered the same terms as 
Tissaphernes. These satraps, however, were so 
disunited, that each urged his particular request 
with a total unconcern about the important inr 
terests of their common master. The Laceda&« 
monians and their allies, unable to come to any 
resolution, for a great length of time held many 
consultations. They hesitated, deliberated, re- 
solved, and then changed their determination; 
but, at length, Alcibiades prevailed upon them 
to accept the overtures of Tissaphernes and the 
lonians, and to abandon, at present, the cause of 
Pharnabazus and the Hellespondnes. 

This deliberation was not the only occasion of 
delay. A variety of private considerations di- 
verted the Peloponnesians from the general aim 
of the confederacy ; and the season was far ad- 
vanced before the Corinthians, who had dis- 
tinguished themselves in antipathy and hatred 
tp Athens, were ready to sail. It happened al- 
so, that the time for performing the Isthmian 
games was at hand ; and such was the inviol- 
iible sanctity of the armistice on that occasion^ 
2b 3 
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that the Athenians might come to Corinth, and 
remain there in safety and security. The pre* 
parations, therefore, could not long remain a 
secret ; and even the negotiMons would proba- 
bly also transpire. The movements of the fleets 
in the mean time, excited the suspicion of A- 
thens; and the persons coming and going di-* 
rected the suspicion to its object. Aristocrates* 
therefore, one of the generals of Athens, was 
Bent to Chios with instructions to inform him*^ 
self of the present state of things in that island; 
and, as a precaution for the future conduct of \ht 
Chians, to demand the ships, which, according 
to the terms of the confederacy, they were bound 
to ftimish for the Athenian fleet. The leaders 
of the revolt, therefore, thus taken unprepared^ 
denied any intention of breaking their ancient 
connexion with the Athenian republlck, and^ ift 
conformity to the requisition, sent seven ships 
to Piraeus. 

The Athenians who attended at the Isthmian 
games neglected not the commission, with which 
their country had entrusted them. The prepare 
ations were seen, and the purpose was suspect- 
ed ; and they secretly learned the plan and par- 
ticular circumstances of the revolt, and the pre- 
cise time fixed for the departure of the Corin- 
thian fleet. The Athenians took their measures 
accordingly ; intercepted the Corinthians as they 
sailed through the Saronic gulph ; and having 
attacked and defeated them, pursued and block- 
ed them up in their harbours. 

Meanwhile the Spartans and their allies sent 
squadrons successively to the Ionian coasts under 
the command of Alcibiades, Chalcideus, and 
Astyochus. The fleet under Alcibiades sailed to 
Chios, and on its arrival excited universal aston^ 
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ishment and alarm among the inhabitants, ex- 
cepting those of the aristocratical party* The 
council, according to previous concert, was now 
sitting. Alcibiades l^diy asserted, that a large 
fleet was on its way from Peloponnesus* They 
had not heard any thing of the defeat on the 
Corinthian coast. A decree was proposed for 
renouncing the confederacy with Athens, and 
entering into an alliance with the Peloponne* 
aians ; which, without being materially oppoa* 
ed by the democratical party, was immediate- 
ly carried. The £ry thrssans followed their ex^ 
ample ; and three ships only being sent against 
Clazomene, that city also surrendered. Alcibia* 
des had an old and heieditary interest at Miletus, 
and he proposed next to engage the richest and 
most important of the Asiatic Grecian cities in 
revolt against his native state.* Miletus soon 
after surrendered. Thus, with the trifling force 
of a few triremes, did Alcibiades strike a greater 
blow agamst his country, than the Lacedaemon- 
ians and their confederates, afber the signal ad- 
vantages obtained in Sicily, had almost dared 
to meditate. 

The afiairs of Athens were now in so critical 
a situation, that they voted an expenditure of a 
thousand talents, which, in the more prosperous 
titnes of the commonwealth, had been deposited 
in the citadel, to be employed in the moment of 
extreme necessity. By this seasonable supply, 
the Athenians were enabled to send a fleet, uo- 
^er the command of Phrynichus and other lead- 
ers, to the isle of Lesbos. Having secured the 
fidelity of the Lesbians, they endeavoured to 
gain possession of Miletus. The Athenians 
and Uieir allies consisted of two thousand five 
hundred men. Eight hundred heavy-armed 
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Milesians under the command of Alcibiadest' 
with the Peloponnesians that had been command- 
ed by Chalcideus, and a force of Asiatic infantry 
and cavalry, led by the satrap Tissaphernes in 
person, opposed them ; and a bloody battle was 
fought under the walls of Miletus. The Argi- 
ans in the Athenian army, thinking that the 
lonians would avoid them at the first onset, ad- 
vanced without order ; but the Milesians pre- 
sently routed them, and killed near three hun- 
dred men. In the mean time, the Athenians, 
who were opposed to the Peloponnesians and 
Asiatics, fought with great courage and braveryi 
and having attacked and defeated the former, 
the latter immediately fled. In both parts of 
the engagement, therefore, the Ionic race, com- 
monly reckoned by the Greeks the less warlikei 
prevailed over their Dorian rivals and enemies. 
The Athenians having erected their trophy, pre- 
pared to make an assault upon Miletus. Late, 
however, in the evening of the same day on 
which the battle was fought, they received intel- 
ligence that a fleet of fl fly-five triremes had ar- 
rived from Peloponnesus. But the exertions of 
the Peloponnesians alone had not sent out this 
powerful armament. Hermocrates had pre- 
vailed upon the Syracusans to equip a squadron 
of twenty triremes; which, being joined by the 
Peloponnesian galiies, had proceeded to the re- 
lief of Miletus. Theramenes, the Spartan, was 
commander in chief. 

Phrynichus, the Athenian commander, consi- 
dering, that to perform what appeared most con- 
ducive to the welfare and interest of his country 
was in reality most honourable, prudently de- 
clined to engage the hostile fleet; and his firm- 
ness despised the clamours of the Athenian soU 
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dierS) who intuited, under the name of cowardice, 
his retreat* He calmly retired to Samoa, with 
Ibrty-eight gallies, and refused to commit the 
last hope of the repubtick to the danger of an un* 
equal combat. 

The superiority which the Peloponnesians 
now possessed over the fleet of Athens was fullf 
testified, in obliging the armament of that re- 
publick to quit the harbours and the coast of 
Miletus, and was of itself sufficient to acquire 
or maintain the submission of the neighbouring 
cities and islands. In other respects also the 
Peloponnesians had many advantages over their 
unfortunate rivals* Tissaphemes victualed their 
ships, and paid their soldiers, and had procured 
the allies a reinforcement of one hundred and 
fifty Phcenician gallies, which had already reach- 
ed Aspendus, a seaport of Pamphilia. In this 
dangerous and dreadful crisis, Alcibiades, who 
had so long been the misfortune and courage of ^ 
Athens, was destined, by a train of singular and 
almost incredible accidents, to become the de- 
fence and saviour of his country ; and fortune 
seemed once more to respect and favour the de- 
clining age of the Athenian republick. 

During the time of his residence in Sparta, 
Alcibiades assumed the gravity and the austeri- 
ty of the Lacedsmonian manners, and used him- 
aelf to the spare diet, and laborious exercises, 
which prevsuied in that republick. His real char- 
acter and principles were, however, still the 
same* His intrigue with Timxa, the wife of 
Agis, king of Sparta, was discovered by an ex- 
cess of female vanity : she frequently told her 
maids, that her son's name ought to be Alcibi- 
ades instead of Leoty chides; and that the father 
of her child was tl^e greatest and handsomest 
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man of his age. This report, ^irhich was for a* 
while confined to the privacy of her female com- 
panionsy soon spread abroad in the world. Alci* 
biades, to punish her folly, boasted that he had 
been induced to pay attention to the queen, not 
from any inclination for het person, but merely 
from the vanity of giving a king to Sparta, and 
an heir to the race of Hercules. The injured 
husband felt the keenest resentment for the dis- 
honour done to his bed ; and still more for the 
open and shameless avowal of that dishonour. 
The magistrates and generals of Sparta, jealous 
of the fame, and envious of the merit of a stran* 
ger, readily sympathised with the misfortune, 
and promoted the revenge of Agis. They re- 
sorted to a disgraceful and nefarious expedient, 
for obviating the mischief. Private instructions ' 

were sent to Astyochus, to procure the assassin* ' 

ation of Alcibiades ; but the crafty and active I 

Athenian had secured too faithful domestiek in- 
telligence in the several families of Sparta, t« 
remain long ignorant of what was transacting, 
and to become the victim of their resentment. 
With his usual address, he eluded all the at<» 
tempts of Astyochus, and betook himself to 
Tissaphernes. 

Alcibiades was not unprepared for the chariget 
which his new situation induced. Notwithstand- 
ing th» favour which he had found at Sparta, 
and the attention that was daily paid |U> him, in 
the character of a stranger and a fugitive, he 
was secretly uneasy ; and his sole object was to 
restore himself to his country, before that coun* 
try was reduced so much, as to be unworthy of 
receiving him. With this view, therefore, he had 
assiduously and successfully courted Tissapher- 
nes. In the selfish breast of the satrap, neither 



the advantage of the Persian empire, nor that 
of the Peloponnesian confederacy, was regarded 
by him, but as it promoted his own private in- 
terest and opulence. An opportunity, therefore, 
was not wanting for insinuations and advice, 
that might occasion a difference between Tissd'^ 
phemes and the Peloponnesians, and render 
Alcibiades not only agreeable, but useful to the 
Persian. Tissaphernes, pressed for money by 
his court and the exigency of his own govern- 
ment, listened with great attention to any sug* 
gestions, by which he could hope to spare his 
treasury, and to amass wealth for himself. Al- 
cilHades told him that the pay to the Peloponne* 
sians was extravagant. The Athenians, he said, 
allowed their seamen only half a drachma per 
day; not from any motives of economy, or ina* 
bility to afford more; but because they esteem** 
ed a larger pay disadvantageous to the service* 
Should discontent arise among the sailors on ac*- 
countof the reduction of their wages, a sum of 
money judiciously distributed among the com* 
manders, would prove an easy expedient for si« 
lencing the licentious clamours of the seamen. 

Tissaphernes heard the proposal, with the at- 
tention natural to an avaricious man desirous of 
saving his money ; and the event proved how 
true a judgment Alcibiades had formed of the 
Grecian character, when it was found that Her- 
tnocrates the Syracusan was the only person, 
«rho disdained meanly and perfidiously to be- 
tray the interest of the men under his command, 
Tissaphernes, however, afterward declared, that 
Hermoc^ates, though more coy, was not less 
corruptible; and that the only reason why he 
4indertook the patronage of the sailors was, to 
obtain for himself a more exorbitant sum- How" 
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ferthisassertion was true, iaui)cerudn» but it 
strongly corresponds with the opinion, that other 
nations have formed of the Grecian character. 

Aicibiades now saw the crms approaching^ 
that might enable him, not only to return to his 
country, but to acquire the glory of restoring 
Athens to its former splendour and reputation* 
The Athenians in their distress, had made won- 
derful exertions and bravely contended against 
their adversaries ; but it was evident that these 
exertions had almost exhaused them; and the 
more intelligent among the people were sensi* 
ble that they could not long resist the Pelopon- 
nesian confederacy, aided as it then was by the 
wealth and power of Persia. At this juncture, 
Aicibiades applied secretly to Pisander, and other 
persons in the Athenian camp. He gave them 
assurance, that he would engage Tissaphemed 
in their interest, and, through him, lead the 
Persian monarch himself to an alliance with 
Athens, provided they would consent to demo- 
lish the turbulent democracy, which was odi* 
ous to Darius. 

His overtures excited attention, and a great 
majority of the people approved the proposal. 
Phrynichus, however, the commander in chief^ 
firm in the interest of democracy, was not, at 
first, made acquainted with the innovation that 
menaced the state. But no sooner was he aware 
of what was transacting, and perceived how deaf 
his colleagues were to every^ objection against 
recalling the friend of Tissaphernes, than he in« 
formed Astyochus, the Spartan admiral, of the 
divisions of the armament under his command* 
Astyochus was become the pensioner and crea* 
ture of the saftrap, and communicated both to 
him and Akibiadea the intelligence he had re» 
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eeivedf AJcibiadfss immediately iBformbed tl^ 
AthenUns in $»mQs of the treacheiy of their 
general* PhryQichus alarmed^ aod in great 
peril, wrote again to AntyochuS) complaining 
that due secrecy had not been observedi and ac-» 
quainting him with the means of surprising thQ 
Athenian fleet at Samos* Phrynichus imder- 
standing that the Spartan adnural had commu* 
nicated this also to AlcibiadeS) extricated him- 
self with singular boldness and dexterity* The 
consideration that Samoa was ui^ortifiedy and 
that the fleet was stationed without the port, hady 
he said, induced the enemy to make an attacki 
of which he had been made acquainted by pri- 
vate intelligence. He, therefore, issued imme- 
diate orders to fiMtify the city, in the mean 
time Alcibiades sent notice to the people, that 
the armament was betrayed by its general, and 
4liat the enemy were preparing to attack it» 
This intelligence only served to confirm that 
which had been communicated by Phrynichus^ 
and to Justify his measures* 

In the mean time Pisander and his colleagues 
were endeavouring, at Athens, to overturn the 
democratical form of government. The com- 
pact body of conspirators warmly approved the 
proposal; but many and loud murmurs of dis- 
content Were heard fmm diflerent quarters of the 
theatre of Bacchus, where the people had been 
convened. Pisander asked the reason of this 
disappointment. ^ Have you," said he, *' any 
thing better to propose ? If you have, come 
forward, and explain the grounds of your dis- 
sent.. But, above all, explain how you can save 
your country, your families, and yourselves^ 
except you comity with the demand of Tissa^ 
•phemes. The imperious voice of necessity is 

Vol. III. 2 c 
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stiperiour to every thing besides; and when the 
danger has subsided, you can reestablish that 
form of government which you most approve." 
A decree was immediately passed by the assem- 
bly, investing ten persons with full power to 
treat with the Persian satrap. 

The embassadors proceeded to Magnesia, 
where Tissapbemes usually resided, and were 
admitted tp a conference, in which Alcibiades 
stcted for the satrap. Alcibiades, however, did 
not possess that degree of influence over the 
Persian, which he had pretended ; it was evident- 
ly, therefore, his purpose to render the confer- 
ence abortive, by making such demands for Tis- 
8aphernes,as the commissioners could not grant* 
But finding them disposed to concede much, he 
required on the part of the Persian monarch, 
the cession of all Ionia and the adjacent islands. 
Fearing, however, that the urgency of their af- 
fairs would oblige them to comply even with 
this demand, he required also that, along all the 
coasts of the Athenian dominioi>, the fleets of 
Persia should be allowed to sail undisturbed. 
Such a requisition satisfied the commissioners, 
that Alcibiades and his party intended nothin]^ 
fnendly to the Athenian republick, and they ac- 
cordingly departed* 

The artifices employed by Alcibiades, con- 
vinced the Athenians also, that his credit with 
the Persians was less than he represented it. 
The aristocratical party were, therefore, glad to 
get rid of a man whose ambition rendered him 
a dangerous associate ; but they persisted with 
great activity in executing their purpose ; and 
Phrynichus, who had opposed them only through 
hatred to Alcibiades, became an active abettor. 
When persuasion was found ineffectual, they r^^ 
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curred to violence* Many of the licentious demr 
agogues were assassinated, and four hundred 
men, chosen from among the people, were ap- 
pointed to conduct the administration of their 
country. These were to be men of dignity and 
opulence in the state, and assembled as often 
as they thought proper five thousand citizens^ 
whom they judged most worthy of being con- 
sulted in the management of publick affairs; and 
thus was the Athenian democracy subverted} 
afler it had««ubsisted one hundred years with 
unexampled publick glory, though \vith much 
intestine disorder. 
•D p But the conduct of the four hundred 
■ * ' tyrants, for such they certainly were» 
abolished every vestige of remaining 
freedom. Mercenaries from the islands of the 
^gean sea were hired to overawe and intiiQidate 
the people, and to destroy the real or suspected 
enemies of the tyrants. They neglected the 
opportunity of attacking the Peloponnesians, 
enraged at the treachery and duplicity of Tissa^ 
phernes, and mutinous for want of pay and sub*- 
sistence ; but they sent a humiliating embassy 
to Sparta, to solicit peace on the most dishonour- 
able terins. Their tyranny became odious in 
the city, and their cowardice contemptible in 
the camp at Samos. The generous youthsi^ 
engaged in the defence of their country by sea 
and land, were indignant at the insults and out** 
rages offered to their fellow citizens. The ty- 
rants might probably inflict the same indignities 
on them, if suffered to proceed in their career} 
and the people neglected to vindicate- their free- 
dom. These several murmurs broke out at 
last into loud and licentious clamours, which the 
approbation of the Samians greatly promoted* 
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Acthrkjr and boldness were given td the ilMQrg» 
ents by Thrasybalus i^nd Thrasyllas, two of« 
ficers of great merit, bat not entrusted with a 
share in the principal command. The abettors 
of the new government at Samos were attacked 
by surprise ; thirty of the most criminal were, 
putjto death; three were banished; and the 
rest, submitting to democracy, received a free 
|>ardon. 

The first concern of Thrasybulus, who had 
been appointed to the supreme command of the 
armament, was to recal Alcibiades, who had 
been deceived and disgraced by the tyrants, and 
who wafe most capable of avenging the indigm- 
ties and wrongs both of his country and himself. 
Accordingly an assembly of the Athenian citi- 
xens^ belonging to the armament, was convened 
as the legal body of the commonwealth* And 
the assembly assenting to the recal of Alcibiades* 
Thrasybalus went to communicate the informa* 
tion to him, then residing with Tissaphemes^ 
amd they returned together to Samos* Several 
years had now elapsed since the eloquent son of 
Ciinias had spoken in an Athenian assembly* 
He began by lamenting his calamities and ac* 
Cusing his fortune* His banishment, however, 
though otherwise unfortunate, had procured 
him, he said, the acquaintance and the friend* 
ship of Tissapbernes, who, by his entreaties^ 
had withheld the pay from the Pelopottnesian% 
and would, he doubted not, continue his good 
offices to the Athenians, supply them with every 
thing necessary for continuing the war, and even 
assist them with a Phoenician fleet. 

These flattering promises raised his credit 
with the army, by whom he was immediately 
appointed getieral; widened the breach between 
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Tissapherhes and the Spartans; and struck 
terrour into the tyrants of Athens, who were 
soon made acquainted with the speech of Alcw 
blades. Matters being thus settled, the Athen- 
ians at Samos already despised the efforts of 
the Peloponnesians. They prepared to revenge 
themselves en the four hundred tyrants at 
Athens ; but Alcibiades dissuaded them from 
their purpose, and declared, that it would be 
proper to communicate first with Tissaphernes, 
show himself in the situation in which they had 
placed him, and consult the future arrangements* 
Accordingly he set off for Magnesia, anxious to 
prove to Tissaphernes the power he possessed 
among the Athenians, as he had been desirous 
to impress the Athenians with an opinion of bis 
influence with Tissaphernes ; and, as he could 
now be a valuable friend, or a formidable foe 
to either, he awed the Athenians with the name 
of Tissaphernes, and Tissaphernes with that 
of the Athenians. Upon the arrival of AlcL- 
biades from Magnesia, he found the partisans 
of democracy, who had been inflamed with the 
report of the indignities and cruelties commit- 
ted at Athens, ready to sail thither to take ven- 
geance on their enemies, and to protect their 
friends. By these means Athens would have 
been plunged in the horrours of a civil war, and 
every remaining dependency of the commoiv 
wealth in Ionia, and on the Hellespont, would 
have submitted to the enemies of the repubHck» 
No man but Alcibiades was capable of prevent- 
ing the people from committing this rash and 
destructive action ; and he effectually checked the 
design ; but at the same time he commanded it 
to be declared to the usurpers at Athens, that, 
unless they divested themselves of their illegal 
2 c 3 
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power, dnd i^estored the ancietot constttutioni h€ 
would sail with a fleet to Pirsus, and deprhre 
them of their authoritjr and their lives* 

When the message reached Athetis, it coA« 
Iributttd to increase the disorder and confiisioit 
of that cit]r. The four hundred soon began t<y 
disa^ee among themselves, and divided into 
factions^ which persecuted each other lis furioutf«- 
ly as they had persecuted the people before^ 
The cruel and tyrannical measures, pursued by 
their colleagues, were opposed and condemned 
by Theramenes and Aristocrates: Phryfttchua 
was publickly stabbed by one of the city guards: 
bnd the horrours of a Corcyrean sedition seem* 
ed ready to be renewed in Athens, when the old 
inen> women, children, and strangers interposed 
for the safety of a city, which had long* been the 
ornament of Greece, the terrour of Persia, and 
the admiration of the wbrld. 

To the duplicity of the satrap^ and the trea»> 
chety of their own officers, the Pelopotinestam 
justly ascribed the watit of pay and 8ubBistetac«> 
and all the nkisfortunes which they sufiered* 
Their resentinent becoming violent tod furtous^ 
they attacked and destroyed the Persiati fortifi^ 
cations near Miletus, the garrison was put to the 
sword, and Astyochus, their own general, sav^ 
ed his life by fleeing to an altar. Nor were they 
appeased, until the guilty were removed^ and 
an officer of approved valour and fidelity ap^ 
pointed to the command. 

The dreadful consequences which must haVt 
resulted to the Athenians, had a large and pow^ 
erful fleet appeared on their coast, during the 
late commotions and sedition in Athens, may be 
easily conceived from the terrour and constei^ 
nation that were inspired by tlm sight of a 
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squadron of forty^two-g^allies commanded hf the 
Spartan Hegeaandridas. The friends of the con- 
stitution, and the partizans of oligarch^y had 
been convened in two distinct and separate as- 
semblies ; and the tnost important matters were 
in agitation, When the PelOponnesian fieet was 
discovered off the eoasU Immediately the whole 
force of both parties in Athens united against 
the common enemy, and ran to Pirsuis as by 
mutual consents Some went aboard the tri- 
remes that were afloat ; others launched those 
that had been hauled on shore ; and some pre-^ 
pared to defend the walls, and the mouth of the 
ikarbour. The Peloponnesiansi however, made 
no attempt upon the Attic coasts doubling cape 
Suniumi sailed towards the island of Eubcea* 

New alarm, however, then seized the Athen* 
ians ; and to defend a coixntry which formed their 
principal resources, and from which they could 
procure more plentiful supplies^ than from the 
desolated lands of Attica, obliged them to sail 
in pursuit of the enemy, whom they next day ob- 
served near the coast of Eretria, the most coa« 
siderable town of Eubaa* The inhabitants of 
the island had long desired an opportunity for 
revolting, and therefore supplied the Pelopon« 
Resian fleet abundantly with provision ; but they 
refused to furnish a market for the Athenians* 
The commanders were therefore obliged to send 
detachments into the country, to obtain neces^ 
Haries ; when Hegesandridas seized this oppor- 
tunity to attack them, Most of the ships were 
taken, and the crews' swam to land, where 
many of them were killed by the Eretrians. Af* 
ter this defeat, the whole of Euboea, except Ore- 
us, immediately revolted to the Peloppnnesians, 

The consternation at Athens> when the news 
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of this misfortune reached the city, was greater 
than even from the complete defeat and destruc- 
tion of the armament that sailed against Sicily. 
Corn, meat, every article of food, came princi- 
pally from Eubcea. Attica itself was not half 
so valuable and productive to Athens, as that 
island. Nor was this the only distressing cir- 
cumstance; if the enemy had pushed, with their 
victorious fleet, immediately for Piraus, they 
might have possessed themselves of the harbour. 
What might have happened beyond this is un- 
certain ; but thus much, says Thucydides, might 
have been forseen, that nothing less than the 
return of the fleet from Samos could have saved 
Athens. And had the Athenian armament been 
compelled to quit the station they then occupied, 
the whole of Ionia, the Hellespont, and, in short, 
all the foreign dominion would have fallen into 
the hands of the enemy, tt was not, however, 
on this occasion only, that the Lacedaemonians 
showed themselves accomodating enemies to the 
Athenians; and thus the misfortunes, which 
threatened the commonwealth with ruin, proved 
the prelude to its restoration ; for by the perfidi- 
ous, or imprudent conduct of their commanders, 
the Lacedemonians lost this seasonable oppor- 
tunity of terminating the war with advantage 
and honour. 

In the mean time, Theramenes encouraged 
the people to disburden themselves of those who 
had summoned, or, at least, who were believed 
to have summoned, the Peloponnesian fleet to 
the coast of Athens, that they might enslave 
their country. Antiphon, Pisander, and others 
most obnoxious to the friends of liberty, escaped ; 
and the rest submitted. The restoration of AI- 
cibiades^ and the approbation of the conduct of 
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thto troo)>s at Samo% were then d^ecreed t and the 
Gonttitu«ion was reestabliftbed; on its original 
principlea» as founded by Solon. '< And now," 
says ThucydideSf '^ the Atheniansi lor the firsC 
^ time) in the present age at kast, niodeUect 
<< their government right ; which occasioned the 
^ restoration of Athens." 

During these transactiotYSr in the city^ Tis8a<« 
pheme^ acted the part between an open enemy 
and a treacherous aEy. The Spartans, who had 
formerly neglected) now courted^ the friendship 
and protection of Pharnabazos ; and a nutnerous 
and powerful armament was sent to the province 
where he commanded. As soon as it was known, 
that the Peloponnesian fleet had sailed for the 
Htlleapont, the Athenians, animated by the 
manly counsels of Thrasybulus and Thrasyllusf 
the generous defenders df their freedom, pursu-* 
ed the same course ; and in the straits that join 
the Euxine and^geanseasi the conflict began^ 
and continued for a long tiifie. In three success 
sive engagements, the event of which became 
eentinually more decissive, did the Athenians^ 
Uk the twenty-first year of the war, pt*evail ovet 
their Peloponnesian enemies* The first battle 
was fought in the narrow channel between Sen* 
tos and Abydus ; in which Thrasybulus took 
twenty Peloponnesian ships, but lost fifteen 
Athenian gallies. The glory, however, remain** 
«d entire to the Athenians. 

A squadron of fourteen Rhodian vessels, near 
cape Rhegium, was intercepted by the Athenian 
fleet. While the islanders defended thenuelvea 
with great bravery, Mindarus, the Spartan ad** 
miral, seeing their engagement, hastened to 
their assistance. The principal squadron of the 
Athenian armament attacked the Pefaipennd* 
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tians.^ Through the greater part of theday^the 
fight was maintained with various success in 
different parts of the line ; but, towards even- 
ing, eighteen Athenian triremes were seen en- 
tering the strait from the south. This proved 
to be the squadron under the command of Al- 
cibiades* The Peloponnesians immediately fled ; 
and, fortunately for them, the satrap Pharnaba- 
ZU8 with his iand-forces was at hand. He rode 
into the sea, at the head of his cavalry, as far 
as his horse would carry him, that he might re- 
j. p lieve his distressed allies. Through his 
' ' assistance, the crews mostly escaped ; 
' but the Athenians carried off thirty tri- 
remes. 

The Spartans now yielded possession of the 
sea, which they hoped soon to recover, and re- 
tired to the friendly harbour of Cyzicus, that 
they might repair the remains of their shattered 
armament; and the Athenians, profiting by 
their victories, raised contributions from the nu- 
merous and wealthy towns in that neighbour- 
hood. But meeting with very indifferent success 
in their design, the several divisions returned 
toSestos ; nor could they expect that such strong- 
ly fortified places as Byzantium, Selymbria, Pe- 
rinthus, on the European, or Lampsacus, Parir 
um, Chalcedon, on the Asiatic coast, would be 
intimidated, without obtaining more decisive and 
important advantages. It was therefore deter- 
mined, chiefly by the advice of Alcibiades, to 
attack the Peloponnesian fleet at Cyzicus. The 
Athenian armament, coasting along the Cherso- 
nese, arrived at the small island of ProconnesuSf 
near the western extremity of the Propontis. A 
heavy rain presently came on, which favoured 
the purpose of surprising the enemy* As the 
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weather cleared, and they approached Cyzicus, 
they descried the Peloponnesian fleet manceu- 
vring at such a distance from the harbour, that 
its. return was already intercepted. The enetnyy 
peceiving the Athenian armament so much 
stronger than they expected, were in great con^ 
sternation; they confided not in the success of a 
naval action, but it was impossible for them to 
return to their port. A general engagement 
ensued, and the Athenians obtained a complete 
victory. The whole of the Peloponnesian fleet 
was captured, except the squadron from Syra- 
cuse, which was burned in the face of a victo- 
rious enemy, by the intrepid and enterprising 
Hermocrates. The circumstances and conse- 
quences of this victory were related in few but 
expressive words to the Spartan government, 
in a letter from Hippocrates, the second in 
command, which exhibits one of the most cu- 
rious and authentic specimens of laconic writ- 
ing : ^^ Success has turned against us : Minda- 
<^ rus is slain : the >men hunger : what to do we 
" know not." These four short sentences made 
the whole of the dispatch* 

Alcibiades now raised contHbutions on the in- 
habitants of Cyzicus. The fleet then pi*oceeded 
against Perinthus and Selymbria, and exacted 
from these places also large sums of money. 
Proceeding thence to Chrysopolis, in the Chal- 
cedonian territory, near the entrance of the 
Euxine, Alcibiades caused that place to be forti- 
fied, and there established a custom-house for 
levying a duty of a tenth in value on all cargoes 
passing the strait. As this mode of collecting 
money required a force, he left, beside a garri- 
son, Uiirty ships there, under the command of 
Theramenes. 
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in the mean time, the Pelopomieskms, » nattd 
by PharnabazuB, were busilf employed in equip- 
ing a new fleet, the materials of wludi were 
eitsilf procured in the Persian dominions. They 
were» however, deprived of the wise counseis of 
Hermocrates, who was degraded from his office, 
and punished with banishment, by the insolent 
popuiaoe of Syracuse. The conduct of Her mo> 
crates is worthy of admiration : an assembly 
being called, he deplored his hard fortune, but 
recommended the most submissive obedience to 
the authority of the republick. He then request- 
ed the saUorstoname temporary commanders | 
but was answered, that he and his colleagues 
ought to comtmue in office. He again ui^d 
them, not to rebel againet the government* 
« The time will come," he said, " when we 
^< shall desire your support, to evidence the bat* 
*^ ties you have fouglit, the ships you have taken, 
-^ and the success that has attended you under 
*^ our command ; aud you will then bear testi- 
<^ mony to our conduct, upon all occasions, by 
.<^ sea and land." The admonition had its full 
effect : nothing disorderly happened. The ar- 
mament showed, however, that they would not 
have suffered any violence to their generals e 
they entered into an agreement upon oath, to 
exert themselves, on their return to Syracuse, 
for procuring their restoration. 

For severed years now the measures of the 
-o n Athenians had been almost uniformly 
]?• ' successful ; but the twenty-fourth cam- 
paign was distinguished by peculiar, fa- 
vours of fortune. The Persians and Pelopon- 
nesianswere repeatedly defeated by the Athen- 
ians, driven from their encampments and for- 
tresses near the shore, and pursued into the 



countrjr, which was i>lundered and desolated by 
the victors. The Atlienians returned in triumph 
to attack the fortified cities^ which had not yet 
submitted to the conquerors* Alcibiades dis» 
played the wonderful resources of his extraordi- 
nary and enterprising genius in this kind of 
warfare* By gradual approaches^ by sudden as* 
saults, by surprise, by treason^ or by stratagemy 
he soon became master of Chalcedon, Selym-^ 
briay and Byzantium. His naval success was 
also equally conspicuous* The enemy had 
fitted out several small squadrons, which with* 
out much difficulty he conquered; and these 
multiplied captures accumulated the trophies of 
the well-foi^ht battles that we have already 
described* It was computed that Alcibiades^ 
since aseunung the command of the Athenian 
armament, had taken or destroyed five hundred 
Syracusan or Pelc^Mnnesian gaUies ; and his 
naval victories enabled him to nuse such contri- 
butions, in 4he Euxine and Mediterranean seas, 
as abundant^ «u(^lied his fleet and army with 
all necessaiy subsistence and accommodation. 

But while the Athenian {ums were crowned 
with such glory abroad, the attic territory was 
continually harassed by the Spartan king, and 
the Lacedemonian garrison at Decelia* They 
frequently, indeed, threatened the safety of the 
country ; the desolated lands afibrded no sup- 
plies ; and the Athenians durst not venture with- 
out their walls, to celebrate their accustomed 
festivals* Alcibiades, therefore, hoped, that af- 
ter so many foreign conquests, he might (perhaps 
be able to alleviate thedomestick sufferings of his. 
country* He longed, also, to revisit his friends, 
relations, and native city, after having been ab- 
sent six years \ and he hoped likewise to enjoy 
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tM rewierdi and honoars, which the Greeks gen* 

n Q erally bestowed on successful valour.-^ 

" • 'l^his celebrated voyage was performed 

• in the twenty.fifth summer of the war. 
Notwithstandifig, however, all the services he 
had rendered the reflttblick, there was still a 
strong party in' Athens inveterately inimical to 
him. The cautious sCn of Clinias, therefore, 
declined to land in PirxUs, until he was inform- 
ed the people had revolted the decrees against 
him. Information fh>m his cenfidenliat fHends 
reached hirii at sea, that he had been elected 
general of the republick ; and that the decree 
respectinfg his banishihent had been repealed. 
Even after receiving this agreeable intelligence^ 
he was unable to conquer his well-founded dis* 
trustof the inconstant and capricious huniours 
of the people. Nor would he approach the At- 
tic shore, until he beheld, among the multi* 
tudes that had crowded from the city, his prin* 
cipal friends and relations, inviting him by their 
Voice and action. He then ku)ded amidst the 
almost universal acclamations of the spectators. 
The general language was, that Alcibiades was 
the most meritorious of the Athenian citizens ; 
that his condemnation had been the pernicious 
measure of a conspiracy of wicked men, who 
scrupled nothing to promote their own interest ; 
that his abilities were transcendent, and his lib- 
erality unbounded ; that he had been compelled 
to oppose his country, and his readiness and 
eagerness to retut*n to its service, proved his pa« 
triotick disposition. That with respect to the 
danger of the state, men of his temper and in- 
clination; could have no desire to innovate ; for 
the favour of the people gave him all the power 
fltnd preeminence, which he could possibly wish* 



i{e h^d ^erer opprei^d aoy ; l^ut his o(^oii&iitii 
had 4esti^5^d and assassinated the most wor- 
thy men of Athens ; ^and, if «ver they appeared 
to possess ^y popular confidence,, it was only 
xhen the d^th, or exile, of the great and lead- 
ing men, left theni> without competition, to. en*- 
joy the principal ^tivationsof the commonwealth* 

While, hqwever, these were the general sen-* 
timents and expressionsof thepeople^a few were 
^e^rd to murmur, that Alcibiades alone. had:>oc- 
ffSi&iofi^^ all the past misfortunes and disasters 
pf the republick ; and it was to be feared he 
would still be the promoter of measures danger** 
ous and hostile to the welfare of the como^oo- 
wealth* Hi^ friends did not entirely confide in 
|he protectipn, which the late established go¥- 
£rnment could, or would, afiford. They came, 
therefore, prepared to resist any attempt, th^ 
H^ght be made against hi^ person; and smr^ 
Itpund^ by them, Alcibiades proceeded M> the 
city. 

His first business was, to attend the council 
of five hundred ; and then to address the gei^ 
«i|al assembly of the .people. Before both, he 
asserted his innocence, with respect to the sa- 
crilegious profanation of which he had been ac^ 
i^us^d, contrasted the situation of Athens, prior 
Moid posteriiiH' to hisuking the command of the 
^Athenian i^nnarnqnt, apologized for his conduct 
during his banishment, and criminated his pros- 
^ciitors* It was iiot di0icult fcf Alcibiades, to 
^ead his defence before judges, so &vourably 
disposed to hear and to believe him ; and- the 
.popular fisyour was so great, and jso evident, that 
Jiot a .word was spoken in opposition ta him.*«r- 
•But the transports of the people became im- 
pioderatei and they ^wpi|}d ha^e leaded th^ir 
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faY<mrite with honours incompatible with the 
genius of a free republiek) and which might 
probably have proved detrimental to his future 
safety. The crowns and gartands, and other 
pledges of publick gratitude, he thankfully re- 
ceived ; but respectfully declined the regal scep- 
tre, and expressed his firm resokrtion, to sQp*i 
port and maintain the Hberty of Athens, The 
state, he said, did not stand in need of a king, 
but a general^ who should possess undivided 
power, capable of restoring the ancient glory 
and splendour of the commonwealth. To this 
illustrious and exalted rank, which Themis- 
tocles and Cimon had formerly filled, Alcibiades 
might justly aspire. He was accordingly cho- 
sen commander in chief by sea and land, with 
•ttpreme authorityi The Athenians immedw 
ately equipped one hundred gallies, and prepaid 
ed transports for containing fifteen hundred 
heavy-armed men, with a proportional body of 
cavalry. 

TheEleusinian festival, a time set apart for 
commemorating and diffusing the temporal and 
spiritual gifts of Ceres, now approached. This 
goddess, whose festival was distinguished by ap- 
propriate honours, had introduced corn, wine>. 
and oil among the Athenians^ who had comcmu^ 
nicated them to the rest of Greece. Minerva 
who had given the olive, and was supposed to 
be the protector of Athens, was also rewarded 
with innumerable solemnities. In appointed days 
of the spring and autumn, various were the pro- 
fessions of gratitude expressed to the generous 
author of the vine. The worship of Ceres, in^ 
^eAj returned less frequently, but in two par^ 
ticulars seemed calculated to excite reverence 
and awe ; by its seldom occurring^ and by the 



Eleusipian mysteries^ those hidden treasures of 
.wisdom and happiness, which were diffused o^ 
the initiated in the temple Eleusis. These 
mysteries are said to have expressed by external 
signs, the immortality of the human souly and 
the rewards that will be bestowed in a futuro 
life on the virtuous and the good* 

After Decelia had been occupied by a Lace- 
dsmonian garrison, the Athenians were no long- 
er masters of the ro^d leading to Eleusis; And the 
mysterious procession having always passed by 
sea, many of the prescribed ceremonies were ne- 
cessarily either omitted, or imperfectly perform- 
ed. Alcibiades determined to wipe off the stain 
of impiety, which had long adhered to his char- 
acter, by renewing this venerable procession in 
all its lustre. With the forces returned from 
Asia, added to the strength of the city, he under- 
took to conduct the peaceful ministers and vota- 
ries of the gods by land, and to protect them in 
the fullest performance of every accustomed rite* 
This accordingly he accomplished: the train 
went and returned without sufiering any disturb- 
ance from the enemy ; M^ho, as it were by mu- 
tual compact, suspended hostilities at this sea- 
son* 

Soon after this meritorious enterprise, Alci- 
.biades prepared to sail for Asia minor; and about 
this time Lysander was appointed to the com- 
mand of the Peloponnesian fleet* It was a rule 
jealousy observed by the Lacedaemonian gov- 
ernment, that none should be admiral of the 
fleet above a year. Lysander, accordingly, in 
rotation was nominated commander : he had been 
educated in all the severe discipline ojf the Spar- 
tan stat«; he had spent his youth and manhood 
in those honourable employ mentsy which proper- 
'2 d3 
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I7 became him; and it was not untiTtke decline 
of life, that he assumed the command of tfiePe* 
loponnesian fieet* Experience was added to his 
vdour, and he had not yet lost the ardour and 
resources of that ambitious mind which animate 
ed his youth. His transactions with the world 
had taught him to soften the asperity and severe 
ity of the Spartan manners; to obtain by fraud 
what could not be gained by force ; and, in hfs 
own figurative language, to eke out the lion's 
with the fox's skin. This mixed character ad- 
mirably suited the part he was called to act, in 
this crisis of publick danger. 

Lysander, having received his command early 
in the winter, passed to Rhodes ; and proceeded 
with a squadron to Cos and Miletus, and thence 
to Ephesus, where, with the ships he had col- 
lected in the way, he found himself at the head of 
seventy triremes. But the assembling of such a 
force was a matter of little consequence, unless 
proper measures were pursuedfor holding it to- 
gether, and enabling it to act with vigour. As 
soon, therefore, as he heard that Cyrus was ar- 
lived at Sardis, to take upon him the govern* 
ment of the inland parts of Asia minor, he hast- 
ened to pay his court to the young prhice. 
Here he experienced a favourable reception^ 
and Cyrus told him, that he had brought five 
hundred talents, or one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand pounds sterling, for carrying on the 
war against Athens; and that, if this sum should 
prove insufficient, he would expend hts own 
revenue, and melt down and coin into money 
the golden throne upon which he sat. 

This discourse gave great satisfiACtion to Ly- 
sander, and he requested that the seamen's wages 
inlght be raised from three oboH to an Atth 
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drftchma a day. Cyrus answered^ that he had 
received express orders from his father, that the 
pay should continue on the ancient footing* Ly- 
sander, howerer, contriyed, before he left Sar- 
difi) to procure tlie augmentation to the sailors, 
which induced the Athenian crews to desert ; 
and thus while it increased the strength of La^ 
cedxmon, enfeebled the armament of Athens. 
Cyrus gave him ten thousand daricks (about five 
thousand pounds sterling), with which he re- 
turned to Ephesus, and discharged the arrears 
due to his troops. 

While Lysanderwas manning his vessels, and 
preparing them for action, Alcibiades attacked 
the small island of Andros; but meeting with 
more resistance than he expected, and being 
obliged to procure pay and subsistence to his 
troops, he sailed to the Ionian or Carian coast, 
with a view of raising contributions. He com- 
mitted the principal armament to Antiochus, in 
man wholly unworthy of such an important trust, 
and commanded him to continue in the harbour 
of Notium, where the fleet then was, during his 
absence, and by no means to risk an engage* 
ment. No sooner, however, was Alcibiades de- 
parted, than Antiochus sailed towards Ephesus, 
approached the stems of the ships of Lysander, 
and with the most licentious insults chaHenged 
the Spartans to battle ; but Lysander had the 
prudence to' delay the engagement until the pre- 
sumption of the enemy had thrown them into 
confusion. When he perceived the Athenian 
vessels scattered in disorder, then he gave orders 
to the Feloponnesian squadrons to advance 
against the enemy. A few gallies were imme- 
diately launched and manned, and pursued the 
Athenian fleet. This being seen at Notium, a 
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iuperipur foi*oe was instantly lent to the relief of 
Antiochus; upon which Lysander having j^d 
put the whole Peloponnesian fleet, the Athenians 
did the same with theirs, hut in such baste, that 
they observed no order* Lysander begai^ the 
action wiih his fl^et regularly formed: the 4^^^^" 
ians, one after another, endefivoured to get into 
the line, and for some .time maintained an irre- 
gular contest; but at length they were obliged tp 
retire to Samos, and lost fifteep vessels, with a 
considerable part of their crews* This was a 
very mortifying event for Alcihiadps. He hast- 
ened back to his fleet, and, anxious to restqre the 
tarnished lustre of the Athenian armaqientji sail- 
ed to the mouth of the harbour of Ephesus^ and 
.again oflered battle,; but I^y^ander declined to 
venture a secpnd engagement with the superiour 
strength of Alcibiades* 

The people of Athens, who expected to hear 
only of victories and trium^phs, were not a littlp 
mortified, when they received the intelligence of 
this defeat ; and as they could not suspect the 
.abilities, they distrusted the fidelity of their com- 
mander. The enemies of Alcibiades immedi- 
.ately took advantage of tlie popular temper, and 
Thrasybulus arrived from the fleet, in order to 
impeach him. He represented the misconduct 
pf Alcibiades as having ruined the aflairs of his 
country. He had selected, he said, such friends 
as were the meanest and most worthless of men; 
and to such improper persons he had cp^imitted 
the command of the fleet, whilst he passed his 
time in the efleminate pleasures of Ionia, or rais- 
ed contributions on ^e dependent cities, that he 
. might maintain a fortress in the neighbourhood 
of Byza^itium, which he had erected, to shelter 
him from the vengeance of the republick* 
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In the same assembly therefore^ and on the 
same day, Alcibiades ivas accused, and almost 
unanimously condemned ; and, tliat the affairs 
of the republick might not again suffer by the 
abuse of undivided power, they proceeded to elect 
ten generals. Among the newly appointed com« 
manders, were Thrasyllus, Leon, Diomedon, 
Conon, and Pericles, men whose approved va*^ 
lour and love of Iibei*ty had recommended them 
to publick honours* 

These had scarcely assumed the command of 
the Athenian fleet, when Callicratidas was sent 
to succeed Lysander, the Spartan Admiral. The- 
character of the former was directly opposite to 
the ambitious and intriguing temper of the lat« 
ter» On his arrival at Ephesus, Lysander told 
htm that he resigned to him a fleet, which com* 
manded the seas. '< Pass then," replied Callt^ 
cratidas, '* along the isle of Samos (where 
the Athenians then lay) and surrender the ar- 
mament to me at Miletus**' Lysander endeav- 
oured to elude this by saying, that he was no 
longer admiral* A cabal was formed against 
Callicratidas, by some of the principal officers 
HI the armament, and among the allies ; an uni« 
versal discontent prevailed on account of the 
change which had taken place in the Spartan 
command* In order to bring matters to an is* 
sue, Callicratidas asked Ihem, whether he should 
retain his authority, and they give him their 
xeakms cooperation, or return home, and relate 
the present state of things in the PeIoponne«an- 
armament. Order was thereupon immediately 
estabKshed, and the commands of the Spartan 
government were obeyed. 

This was not, however, the onljr difficulty^ 
which the newly created admilraF had to eiH 
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counter^ be c^paired to SardiSf to demand the 
stipulated pay, but could gain no admission ta 
tbe royal pre&eftce. Tbe first time he went to 
thepalacey.be was told that Cyrus was at table. 
^ It is well," replied hey " I shall widt until 
be h^ dined." He came a second time^ but 
was still denied admittance. This behaviour 
might have deserved \d& resentment,, but itcbief* 
ly excited his conte^^pt. He left the royal cityf 
despising the pride and perfidy of the Persian 
allies ; and exclaimed, that he saw what would 
be the consequences of these quarrels anoong the 
Greeks ; and that if he lived to return. hoo^e, he 
would do his utmost to reconcile Laceda&moa 
and Athens. 

The first operations of QalUcratidas were di^ 
rected against the isle of Lesbos, or rather 
against the populous and wealthy towns of Me* 
thymna find Mitylene, on the nprthern and 
southern (iivisions of the island. Methymna was 
taken by an assault, apd the allies proposed the 
sale of the inhabitants : but Callicratidas, with a 
spirit of liberal patriotism, of which we mei^ 
ynth few instances in Grecian history, nobly der 
clared, that where he comipanded, no Greek 
should be madf? a slave. 

He then threatened Conon that he would stop 
bis adultery with the sea; and. accordingly, 4bi 
Atheniai^oHnn^and^r having sailed with aisqu^ 
ron of seventy ships to protect the isle pf Lesbo% 
Calliqratidas, discovering his strength, with a fur 
^uperiour fleet intercepted the return of the juy 
mament to Samos. The Athenians fled towards 
the coast of Mityleney but were so vigorously 
pursuedby the enemy,. that they entered the har- 
bour tQg^ther. Conon thus compelled to fight 
against nnmbers ao ..^upertpur, lp$t .thirty tii- 



femes; and only saved the rest by hauling lihder 
ihe protection of the battlements of the town; 
Callicratidas, stationing his fieetin th^ Harbour, 
and sending for infantry from Methymna and 
Chios, formed the siege of* Mitylehe both by 
sea and laiid. After these successes Cyrus sent 
supplies unasked for, and also a present for the 
admiral. The supplies were accepted by the 
Spartan, but the present he refused ; observing^ 
that if Cyrus meant to lie Upon friendly term^ 
Vith the Lacedemonians, he suppdSed he should 
be intUided in the general* favour. 

Conon was now in a very distressing sHuatiohl 
He embat'ked ^nle of his bravest and most ex* 
perienced seamen in two swift-sailing vessels', 
one of which, eluding the Vigilance of the ene- 
my, escaped to the Hellespont, and informed the 
Athenians of the misfortunes of their general'. 
This news soon reached Samos' and Athens* 
The importance of the object, which was no less 
than the safety of forty ships, arid niore than 
c^ght thousand bfave men, excited the attention 
ami activity of the Athenians. A fleet of one 
hundred and fifty sail was immediately equipped^ 
and manned^ the assistance of their allies hav- 
ing added to their dome^tick strength, and all 
theable*bodied men in the republick being press- 
ed into the service. 

This large and powerful armament instantly 
Sailed for Le«bos, to the relief of Conon. The 
Spartan admiral did riot decline the engagement. 
Hd^ing feft fifty trirerties under the command 
of Eteonicus, to continue the blockade of Mity- 
lene, he weht with one hundred and twenty ships 
t6 meet the enemy. The same evening the 
Athenians had advanced to the islands, or rathei* 
rocks of Arginusse ; and both meditated a sur- 
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prise, which was rendered ineffectual by a violefit 
tempest of rain and thunder. At the dawa th^ 
two armaments prepared to engage ; but soon 
experienced seamen, and the chief counsellors 
of Callicratidas, advised him not to haeaid the 
weakness of the Peloponnesians against the su* 

?;riour strength and numbers of the enemy, 
he generous and intrepid Spartan, with the 
spirit of a true disciple of Lycui^us, answered ; 
«< My deathcannot be destructive to Sparta ; but 
my flight would be dishonourable both to Sparta 
and to myself." The fleeXs met, and the action 
was bloody and obstinate on Ix^ sides. Vari- 
ous evolutions then broke the regularity of or- 
der, and, nevertheless, the fight was maintain* 
ed for some time with much equality. Calli- 
cratidas, who commanded in the right wing of 
the fleet, striking an enemy's galley with the 
beak of his ship, fell overboard and perished. 
Different turns of fortune prevailed in different 
parts of the battle ; but the Peloponnesians at 
length, were compelled to give way on all sides* 
Seventy of their gallies were taken, and the rest 
escaped. 

^ Q It was now the design of the Athenian 
406.' *^"^*''^* ^® proceed against Methymna, 
Mitylene, and Chios, and to attempt the 
recovery of the bodies of the drowned or slain. 
But Eteonicus, having notice of the defeat of the 
Spartan armament, gave orders to the galley to 
put to sea again, and to return by broad day- 
light into the harbour, with the cre^ attired 
with garlands, and proclaiming that Callicrati- 
das had been successful against the Atheniaa 
fleet. This contrivance succeeded ; the Spar- 
tans returned thanks to the gods by hymns and 
sacrifices ; the sailors were enjoined to refresh 



^mdMtii bpp Bt ^iotts Mpa^r and to proft b^ 
• &vcmrable ^at« for sailing to Chios ; wliil&thcc 
sol£9Vg' burned tUeir oamp^ and mapched uy 
garrison Methymna. 

Tfiifr fiiladtf ms now too «lrongfy fortified^ to 
be lak^ by assault; the P6lopoifnesian fleet liadr 
secured itself in^ its harbour j and the Atlienlana 
found it iaiposnbi« to effect tbeir designs. In fbo^ 
mean time^ at Athens the flattering intelligence,' 
which had been received respecting the t>ictoryy; 
VKts converted into- disappmntment and sorrow^ 
w4lea it was anderstood the fleet had returned ttf 
Saitiesf withcmt attempting any thing besides. 
They lamented be^opd nieasure the loss of the 
wveck, by* which theii* brave, and victorious^ 
countrymen had been deprifved of thesacred rite»' 
of funeral ; a circumstance viewed with const-* 
derable horrouri because^ according to a super-^ 
stitious tradition, their Bteianchdy shades were^ 
supposed to wander a hundred yeftrs on the 
banks of Styx, before thef Were admitted into» 
the regions of light and happiness. 

Hence followed one of the most eoctraordi- 
nary, most disgraceful, and most fatal strokes; 
ef Action, reccKpded in history. The people by; 
a decree deprived all their generals of their com* 
mand, Gonon .only excepted. Protomachus and* 
Aristogenes chose a voluntary banishment ; but 
the rest returned to answer the charges brought^ 
against them. In matters of treason, perfidy,' 
or malversation of men in power, the senate o£ 
Ave hundred, or rather the prytanes, that pre- 
sided in the senate, performed the offices of the-* 
magistrate, while the coilecti?e body of the peo- 
ple, convened in publick assembly, executed the 
functions of Judge and jury. The prytanes pi^- 
scribed Che form of ftction or tiialy and admitted 
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the accuser to implead} or impeach his antago. 
Hist. The people then, as judges of the fact, 
gave their verdict, and as judges of the law, 
passed their sentence or decree* 

But, in the present instance, the accused were 
not allowed the usual forms of defence i and 
each was permitted only to make a short speech 
to the people. The commanders were accused, 
tried, and condemned ; and immediately deliver- 
ed over to the executioner* Before they were 
led to death, Diomedon addressed the assembly, 
in a short but memorable speech* '* I am 
afraid, lest the sentence of death passed upon us 
be hurtful to the republick. I would, therefore, 
have you to employ prqper means for averting 
the vengeance of the gods. Our misfortunes 
have deprived us of an opportunity for perform* 
ing the sacrifices, which we .had promised, in 
behalf of ourselves and you,, before the battle at 
Arginusse : and this just debt of gratitude we 
exhort you to pay ; for we are aensible, that the 
assistance of Heaven enabled us to obtain that 
signal and glorious victoi^/' J>iomedon hav* 
ing thus spoken, the six generals^were executed; 
but the cruelty of the Athenians was followed 
by a speedy repentance, and .punished by the 
sharp pangs of remorse, which they endeavoured 
to mitigate, but without efiept, by inflicting a 
well-merited vengeance on the worthless and 
detestable Callixt^nus, who had b^en the chief 
promoter of tliis unjust and tyrapnical action. 

The removal and execution of the Athenian 
admirals, and the deft^at and death of Caliicra* 
tidas, suspended the military operations on ix>th 
sides for some time. Two pther commanders, 
Philocles and Adim^oitus, had been joined in 
authority with Coaon. The former was a man 
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td a violent and ungovernable temper, unAccus- 
tomed to reflection, void of experience, and inca- 
pable of governing others or himself^ The lat- 
ter did not want humanity, but was destitute of 
spirit and activity, qualities for which the Athen<« 
ians were in general so remarkable. He was 
, careless of discipline, negligent of duty, and sus- 
pected of carrying on a treasonable correspon- 
dence with the enemy. 

In the mean time, the Peloponnesian cause^ 
after the death of Callicratidas and the disper- 
sion of the fleet, seems to have been for some 
time neglected by Cyrus. The squadron, which 
had escaped from Mitylene, remained at Chios. 
Eteonicus, the commander, had rejoined it from 
Methymna ; but he was without money, with 
which to pay the troops, and without resources; 
For some time, by hire ^nd other methods, the 
soldiers, during summer, earned a comfortable 
•subsistence ; for the Greeks had been accustom- 
ed to live, when on military service, by their 
own means ; and therefore at iirst this did not 
^tve them great uneasiness ; but when autumn 
had advanced, their cloths were worn out, and 
with the increasing demands of necessity 4he 
means of earning were lessened^ The approach- 
ing season of winter, therefore, afforded little 
hope of relief, and the most serious apprehen- 
sions were entertained. A conspiracy, in conse- 
quence, was formed by the troops, to make them- 
selves masters of the island ; and they determined 
to become rich at once, by seizing and plunder- 
ing the large and wealthy capital of Chios. 

l*his design, though formed in secret, was 
nevertheless openly avowed. The conspirators, 
that they might assume a distinction, which 
should enable them the better to know their asso- 



ctate% vba ipere ?ei7 {iinaero^Si agreed tfau 
^vieiQr maA oF. thmr pi»rty »heuld 0MT7 a reed* 
-Tbe inrelli|;pO€e pf this plot did not reach £teo« 
'ltt(»ii% uimU k WQS kasafdous to oppose the niu« 
imy by open ibroe.; iash) if he destroyed them hjr 
jfrand) the oblo^f and repn>ach of Greece w^uld 
^ vented on liam* He therelbre seieoted fiftu»ea 
.ptmon^ 19 wMha )»e cottld confide^ aDdarBsinar^ 
them with daggers, patrolled the streets of 
jChiea* The first person they observed to Garry 
a reed^ was instandy put to deiith ; and a crowd, 
iuiseinbling about the body, to know why the 
0i^ti was sTaini they were told it was for oairryios 
^feed m.hi& casque* This ioformation was 
ilttioUtr coiMftuai^tad through the city. The 
lecAispiratorii unpreparedf and igpoiwH of the 
/»ppc«it«oii tbc^ had to expw^ hastened to throw 
iiway ^0 roeds^ which exposed them to the dan<> 
f»enHi^ easaqltnof their uaknpwa enemies ; ssid 
Xhus» with th0 loss of ondSy one a^^U9 «asiU|By 
fraa completely tqi«eUedi whic^ «indor a he^ 
Millg cpmfnai«(ierf might have spread ha^iFooh 
md desplatioi) ov^r <N)e of the mosl^pgpvUoos 
Md wealthy islands of the JEgean* 
•. . Accuiigpass ptf the Peloponaesian confedma^ 
.was about ibts time held at Ephesus, Thither 
4b«^ Chiansy and 9il the Asiatic confed^ratcaf sent 
iklHities, commissioQed for that purpose* la 
M» opnventioo it was deci*eed) to send mpister« 
J»i Ixiaof^s^mon in the joint nam^sof CyrttS|.the 
jarmam^t, and allies, to represent the present 
poH^TtcS affair^ and to request that Lysander 
xnigl)t be reappointed commander in chief* 
• If,we^xc^t Brasida^ we may safely affirm, 
.that no Sipartan bad ever so .conciliated the 
Esteem of the allies as Lysander ; no Spartan 
j^as.equfjly ca^quai^ted wUb |he n^^od pf rei^ 



dcnng himself agreeable to a Persian prince : 
for flattery and an insinuating address were the 
principal, if not the only qualifications necessary 
for obtaining the favour and esteem of a Persian 
court ; and these the severe discipline of Ljr- 
curgus had almost precluded from existing in 
the Lacedaemonian commonwealth. The mili- 
tary and political conduct of Lysander had^ 
besides^ been distinguished, and the success at- 
tending the engagement against Antiochus had 
procured him great celebrity. 

The Spartans, though inclined to comply 
with the wishes of their allies, were, neverthe- 
less much perplexed by an ancient law, enacted 
in the jealousy of freedom, and still considered 
of importance : namely, never to commit the 
chief command of the fleet twice to ^he same 
person. The considentlion of the signal defeat 
they had suffered, and of their inability to sup- 
port and protect their Asiatic allies, or to con- 
tend with the Athenian armament, without the 
assistance of Persia, contributed not a little to 
induce them to relax in this point. They still, 
however, nominally adhered to the law, while, 
at the same time, they complied with the request 
.of CyTus and of their Grecian confederates. 
They invested Aracus, a weak and <d>scure man, 
with the name of admiral, and sent Lysander 
to command in Asia, under the s^peliation of 
vice-admiral. 

Lysander, arriving at Ephesus^ made great 
preparations to have a fleet able to oppose the 
Athenian armament. Having,, therefore, di- 
rected matters for this purpose, he hastened- to 
pay his compliments in person to the Persian 
prince at Sardis. Absence, he found, had not 
lessened his interest and esteem thejre. Cyrus 
2 £ 3 
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received iiim with the greatest deffMnttrBtiont 
of joy> ffupfptied him with montj for ftatiBfyiftg 
the immediate expenses of the deet, and, as he 
WBB abovt to OBftke a journey to Stiza, consijg^d 
thd nsvemies of his wealthy pteviuces, during 
- kks' 'Stiiy' thera, to 9iift esteemed Spartan friend* 
•Such fi6v^erfiil'and immense resources could not 
Jbh^ remain unemployed • ill the actrve hands 
o£ Lysander* He returned to Ephesus, paid off 
Hbe Arrears tjff the seameO) and directed his kU 
tention to the means of pnnecutihg offenaiT^ 
c^erations against the Athenians. 

la the mean time, so great had been hta eserp> 
lioosi' aided by an unfailing treasury that ih^ 
Aeet was altvady equal in strength to Che Athene 
'iaa afasament* His emissaries iiad universally 
•engagi^ 'Or pvessed^ the^ seamen. on the Joniaii 
and Carian coasts. Lysander, however^ deters 
jniaednotto risk a general 'en|;8geraeiit, whick 
.no necessity of his {M-ibseht cinrcumstances re- 
quired* In ail the towns on tiie Propontis and 
the' HeUespoht) wihich had submitted to the 
, Athciuan repuMickt under the conmiand of Ah- 
,€lbiade3 dnd ThUasybiihis, a Lacedaaaoniali 
faction still eicisted* The consequences, ther»> 
.fore, of giving elficaey to such a party*, Aimuld 
probably be t£e accomplishment jo£ two rcrj 
important o^ects; 4he obstniotion of ^le reve- 
aue that s^ppsHrted Iha Athehiaa fleet 4 and the 
recovery of the trade with the Euxinei which 
-fenushed the be8t'8Ut>pikie8 of com. 

For these reasons, the Hellespont was thr 
.point to whieh Lysander: directed hiaprincqial 
attfeation* Desirous of ayoidtng the Adietmn 
armamoDtt, he coasted along the shoras of As^t 
and} WitbcMit receiving any iotermptioD irom 
ikt enemy, reaobed Abydos. Here Jiisaeat 
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lode 3b flecttiity in tlie harbour. The citf was 
populous, and the bod^ of infantiy which it 
fiimisl^ was put under the comfaand^ Tho* 
raXf a Lacedaemonian. The important town o£ 
Lampsacttt was then attacked; and the .places 
though. :bniyety d^feaded by the natives and 
Athenian garrison, was at*Jkngth taken hy- 
atoriii.. .The citjr was abandoned to the Kceni 
tious mpacit/y the avarioe, the hist, and fury ^ 
the conqtierors, according to the barbarous and 
predominant custom . df liie age. 

Tifae>goveminentcf Athens, after the violent 
and cruel prooeedinga occasioned by the«pini 
of party* in whidi the. sLr brave and unfortunate 
eowimandersilost their lives^ seems to have acted 
with supkieness and languor* The dilatory and 
impendent measures pursued by the fleet at 
•Satnos augured ill of the abilities of Tydeus^ 
Menander, and Cephisodotas, who had been 
lately joined in oommand with the menitoriout 
Conon and his unworthy colleagues. In the 
afailkieS'Of acommanderyConon was not inferiour 
loLysander himself; and, but far the division 
of the supreme authority, the Athenian arma- 
caent woidd have been superiour,* in every res»> 
ftect, to the Poiopomiesiaiu Confident of succesa, 
juid. flushed with victory, the fleet of Athens pa»- 
'Sed from Sansos to the coast of A^a» aod .the 
4qiendencies of the Per»an monarch. They 
then sailed for £pbesuB, with the tntenltion 
of ofiering battle to the enemy ; but received 
intelligence that Lysaader had ahneadjr pro- 
oeeded ncnthward. In alarm for the depend* 
•encies of thecommoaweakh on the Hellespontf 
Ibhey immediately hastened after him. Lampsa- 
<ous,.'Was, however, taken before they reached. 
£laus« ^Staying, therefore, at this plaoe onlf 
arhlle tbef took ccftaahmieat^ ihef proceeded to 
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Sestos, and arrived the sam^ «vei\ing at j£gos* 
potamos, over against Lampsacus* 
' This station was injudiciously chosen, as it 
afforded very insecure riding for the fleet, and 
was two miles distant from Sestos, the nearest 
town for furnishing them with provision. The 
strait between Lampsacus and ^gospotamos 
being only two miles wide, the arrival of , the 
Athenian fleet was almost immediately knovm 
by Lysander. On the same night, iherefore, 
his plan was formed, and his orders .were issu* 
ed. The morning no sooner dawned, than his 
crews had taken their meal, and repaired on 
board* Every thing was in readiness for action, 
but no movement was made. The sun was 
scarcely risen, when the Athenians, despising 
the inferiority of the Peloponnesian fleet, ad« 
vanced in order of battle to the harbour of Lamp- 
sacus ; and the enemy remaining motionless, 
the Athenians waited until the evening, and then 
returned in triumph, as the acknowledged mas- 
ters of the sea. No sooner, however, had the ar- 
falament of Athens withdrawn from before the 
harbour of Lampsacus, than Lysander sent two 
of his swiftest gallies after them, with instruc- 
tions to the commanders to observe whether the 
«nemy debarked, and to form some judgment 
of their immediate intentions, and then to hast- 
en back with the Information. This was punc<> 
tually executed. In the miean time, Lysander 
kept his fleet in readiness for action; and not 
until he was assured that the enemy's motions 
indicated, no intentions of attempting an enter- 
prise, did he dismiss his troops, to procure re- 
freshment* The next morning they repeated 
their .insults, and the two following days also 
be prudently indulged their presumption. 
• . Since the battle x)£ Notiiim>. on; account of 
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wlupb AJkj8)Ude6 had been deprived of the ^xa« 
maxid 01 the Athenian armament, and ban- 
ishedy he had resided in his caatle on the Thra* 
c^n Chersonese^ The two hostile fleets of 
course attracted his attention^ as they were botb 
^ti.the neighbourhood of his residence; and ha 
jvasy at least, so far sensible of the welfare of 
his country, as to be uneasy at wh^ he saw* 
i^gospotamos had only a beach on which the 
gallies might be hauled, or near which, in the^ 
shelter of the strait, they might safely ride at 
anchor. The ground was commodious for en- 
camping; but, in the defects of the miAaX^ty jiyw^ 
\em of that age, the troops weot to Se&tos^ two 
fiiiles distant, (as has been before observed) for % 
fnarhet : while on the other hand, the enemy at 
Abydos had the secirri<|y of a harbour for theip 
fiect, and utown for their people, where, that they 
mght be always ready for every duty, they coul4 
procure what necessaries ^hey wanted. Alcibi-^ 
ades went to the Athenian camp, modestly ad^^ 
p^onished his countrynsien of their iraprudenco) 
^d observed, that if they moved, 6i))^ to Ses- 
tos, they, as well as the enemy twoqjd havetha 
benefit of a town and a harbour, and wherfv 
equally with their present situatx<Kh they might 
fight whenever they pleased* This ^monition 
of the allustrious exile waa received with arro* 
gance afnd disdain; and A)cibiades wa« reproacfa-s 
ed'for ,presumii]£;,. while a|n outlaw of his c^oun* 
(>7t to give -advice to ithe admirals of Athens^ 
Their. conduct, indeed, too £uthfuity, .corres-^ 
ponded, in every parUeailari with this; insolence ' 
,and foUy. 

. j^yaander, in the mean time, observed^ tha^r 
ev^ry day's^xperieiice of his inaction increased 
\^f i^i^'Giice andoon&dence of the A^httuaaSf 
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He was informedy by the vessels whic^ ht sent 
to watch their motions, that they did not confine 
themselves to the market of Sestos, but wan- 
dered into the country, to seek, or on pretence 
of seeking, provision. In the morning they 
failed not to offer battle to the Peloponnesian 
fleet, and in the afternoon returned again to 
their camp. On the fifth day, they advanced as 
usual to the harbour of Lampsacus and provok- 
ed the hostile fleet to an engagement, by more 
daring menaces than on any former occasion* 
Confident of success, they yielded without re^ 
8(irvelb all the petulance of power and prosperi- 
ty. They even debated among themselves, in 
What manner the Lacedaemonian prisoners should 
be punished, who had the misfortune to fall into 
their hands. The cruel Philocles proposed, that 
they should have their right hands cut off, that 
those enemiesof the republick might be incapable 
of handling the oar, or brandishing the spear*. 
This inhuman proposition, though opposed by 
Adimantus, was approved by the majority of his 
colleagues, and finally resolved on. After in- 
tuiting the Peloponnesian fleet in the most mor* 
tifyingand disdainful manner, they returned with 
an air of exultation and contempt, to their station. 
' Lysander then gave directions to the com- 
manders of his exploring ships, that, if they 
observed the Athenians disembark and disperse 
as usual, they should hasten their retura, and by 
the elevation of a shield communicate the intel- 
ligence. The advice boats, therefore, having 
followed the enemy to a convenient distance, no* 
ticed that they no sooner landed at their statioitf 
than the troops straggled about the shore, ad- 
vanced into the inland country in quest of pro- 
vision t}r amusement, and indulged in indolencey 



OF reTelled in disorder. Lysander had embarked 
the troops^ cleared his ships, and made everf 
necessary preparation, to avail himself of the 
opportunity of effecting by stratagem, what 
.would have been difficult and dangerous to have 
attempted by force. The advice boats returned^ 
the expected signal was made, and the fleet 
Meered across the strait. 
. Conon endeavoured seasonably to assemble 
the strength of the Athenians but his advice was 
disdained by officers incapable and unworthy of 
commanding; and the seamen, unaccustomed, 
find unwilling to obey the commands of their 
leaders, despised his orders^ At length, how* 
tver, w<hen it was too late, they became sensible 
of their errour. The Peloponnesians were ^ipon 
them be£^e any effectual and salutary measures 
of defence could be taken. The soldiers and 
seamen were equally dispersed ; and most of 
their .^allies were altogether empty, or manned 
with such feeble crews as were incapable of 
working, much^less of defending them- The 
Peloponpesians, with their regular onset and dis- 
ciplined valour, attacked the Athenian troops, 
«8 they.flocked precipitately, and without order, 
to the shore. Those who fought were slain; 
the rest fled into the inmost recesses of the 
Chersonese, or sought, protection tin the Athen* 
Un fortresses scattered over that peninsula. 

Conon's trireme, with seven others of his dir 
vision, and the sacred ship Paraljus,,had their 
crews complete, and pushed off from the shores 
One hundred and seventy-one gallieswere seized 
by the enemy, at anchor or on the beach. No 
effort within the power of nine ships could have 
any other efiect than to add the loss of them to 
that of the rest of the fleet, While^the enemys 



therelbnev^er« ihtsat uponibdr captiipc, Cdnofi 
€ed, Ainpursued, to the island of Cfppiis* Three 
thouftand prisoners were taken, ataong iHiom 
were PliHocle& a;nd A^mantus ; one) L^sander 
Tetomed with hssi inraluabie spoil tor Lampsa^ 
€X»i afmidst the joyiotts acclamatioiii^ of naval 
triuanphi .B. C 4a6.' 

It now became a matter ef serious eonsideiv 
mtion, how they mig^ht dbpoee of sueh a num- 
ber of prisoners, beyond ali common example 
of battles among the Greeks ; the allies accord^ 
ingly were assembled for consultation, and that 
animosity appeared in their proceeding) irhich 
the ancient manner of warfai^e was calculated to 
excite* The injustice and'^nru^Sty of t^ an^i^ 
tio^a Athenians were copiously de^rihed, and 
maliciously exaggerated in this dreadfol tribu* 
nal* «It would bo tedibus," they said, « td 
enumerate, though it was. impossible ta forget^ 
the multiplied and abominable crimes, of which 
So many individuals and so many commun$tiei& 
had been the innocent and unhappy victims. 
Even lately they had taken-a Corinthian and an 
Andri an vessel, and* thrown the crews down a 
precipice, and destroyed thenni* The gods had 
averted the odious and inhuman proposition of 
Fhilocles, of which the author and approvers 
were equally criminal ; nor could those deserve 
pardon or mercyj who had no pity on the suffer^* 
tngs ofothers.'* ' 

It was thereibre>iiistant4y resolved, that all the 
|>risoncr6, who were Athenian citizens, except 
Adimantus, should be put to death* The un- 
armed prisoners were then conducted into thcf 
presence of their armed judges, and, as a prelude 
to the inhuman massacre, Lysander sternly dc 
matfded of Philocies, what he ought to suflRsrfor^ 
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Ills intruded- HtmAy* i The A^rtatv replied 
vltibfiroHies^m^jmrepidtt^) ^f AeciDsenDt tbose^ 
whom it i^vin |i^4ur powe^r. u> jv^jipe, }>m inflictlhat 
]Hi:m^in«it on usr ^bicfe i¥e>. ;in your ^itoaitioiif 
would. havetia&tctedi^iv.yoii^'' No. sooner h*d? 
he spoken: th^fhi th«kR Lyaander J^eg^p t^e es^etti^. 
lion, and kiUed (JkO; g^ner^l.^th hi8 0jwn.haiKi« 
Xhe Peloponoes^s:!! soldtei:stfoU<yw^4 the tkiodjp^ 
«»dL iubuman jesdnnplergf their. coiamdnder* . 0£ 
the ^hree thousf^d^Athei^c^SyiAdia^antuj^iklone 
vasAp^pred; and {unobably pif tl^s ^accouDt'. it 
ivras jasserted) that he hadji>ee,q cor/r^pced t^y Ly« 
aander with the ^^ of Per^ia^ #9^. betray^ ihe 

«Q«., •. .:..:;.,, . . , 

Itiiiigbt;b$k.y0.teeQ expectedjthattbeSpMrtftar 
admiral 'after axteveoilf which gav^lwi thecom-^ 
plete commaBd of the sea^ would iu^a^edtatelir 
have sailed tO'Pii]BBysi and assaulted the cjl^y} al^ 
read)r grievously pppr^sed 1^. the LacfsdaemoiiiT 
an army at Decelia. But Lysander foresaw the 
iiumerous oibstacles that would oppose his cen- 
quest of Athens, and therefore prudently re-f 
stained the ardour of tjhe troops fix>m the ePlter* 
prisew .The strongly. fortified harbours of thaH 
capital) the long and lofty waUs that surrounded 
the cityyd9d above all, the ancient renown and 
aptual despsurof the Athenians, xnust, he.wa|i( 
sensible^ render the sieger^ if pqt I ruitlefss, at least 
difficult aod tedioun. 

On the icoasts of Qree.ce and Asia, and of an]5 
ef ^e intermj^djiite islands^ there was no naval 
£i>rce capable (ji* coojtendrng with the Jeet <c^ 
l«ysapder;, i^r,.ifwe except the city of A^ena 
alone* was there any fortified place in all thps^ 
covintriesx sufficient to withstand the impressioi^ 
of hi9iar$ny« Jt.was a design, therefore, ^ 
serving his. ambltipni.apd wh|ch his prudence ^ 

V0L..IIJ. .: . ;3f 
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(icnild' lioe^di|l{irc»^ef to^lbMfeh dr etmfirni 
die* Laeedtotn&nfatf pdwer and eiopiiv cr«e? tlMM« 
tttlUabli^ ttD4 tiAWifyi^ eoamk Hfcihttl tsofhtng 
Mavtf toiddthM to <lit'«^4he (Course ofiiiis vio 
tMbas flfeet/ a^d tott8ke'jMftMtfifioh; • As^Mon 

oedcm,* tine IfcthlilHtibmtf'o^ thciski places iiafonish- 
6tt>«Mrf t>6irrlikdf>ykti^dp^(ffa^ flUaftMriynes of 
JH^ir«AihMicin alife^^'^fl^nrid to€a{ilniIiite«' fke 
Athetihangatft^ns wbre^anoWed'tesridbpatt^ but 
^lity; m^e <than I^^it^, proinptkl thistAtflimiiie'; 
Lyaander ld^k^d> icrfwM'di to^ ^cboqtieat oi A« 
chMiiT'fCiiLVid'aigfalnfltitlie uhtnih'd^dti^ alrehg«h of 
the fortifications, and other obstacles with wfaok , 
te t^tiuid baW to contend^ ^biM^if^ais <sm)«d- 
efod aa«Rtf^ttio9t'<s;^f tiEkiiv and^ efiMttiou^Mwaa^nk 
Ais^^ th«l<ifclbte)i^'ev%cy adgfnetittffion of cHeii! 
iiktfmK^«% Xi^vtld' pfOAiote ' hia {turiloser her psr* 
njklilodfatl A^«fiiaiv citiia^s: to* ^ to* ^toenB, 
l»«t? tb' Afhen^'^nlf • ' 

-'>fti tl^« meati'time^ the* PapaltiS) arriyilnrg bf 
n^hK at> PirseAs,'eottitfiuni(!at^tt<>'tii^ Atlteniaiia 
siith«hftfellig€i^cesa^nO'ci^ew,|*eAttf»><j|*di« un^. 
Ibrttiiittte flfeet^Svilbodt tlie:^pi*otefctiOtt of tkesa* 
^rad'ch&i^t^ttfr'of thb'sbi^,' wtruld-biive dared to 
ittW*f . Thfeblert^m and^laiwentationfef «onimeiic- 
fit^ immediailleljr in- t^el Vkinitv' df the hariK>ui*i 
#^ quh5ki^'€OiVHh^lik^«^-llvroug^ town 
of Piraeus, and, passing frofti'^He'pievfiJon to an- 
tfther; reachWd-th^'6iQFt^'^T?ii^'ton««i?i*nat4biiitn - 
^^diaf^l>r becaw^ tttiiV€ii*^l\'atid' duritig'^a« 
Ai^Ht no ptHon i\€pt'^AtWtrki -^frtfef foTthe 
^r^itfii,^hebeyt^at*e of «Ke A^n^Mi" ykiothy ao4 
aihwig'Whottt^evepf onie 'liad^'^irta frieiid eir' ^e- 
Kition> wa^n^^ thb ptetMlM^ t^^denM $c tHU-was 
(^rboi^n^ by tbedreaid df tfiiit fate, wbkb*thre8»- 
crted^*hejn«elves^^; ■ ancJ^htisieVei^^Oth^t teellng 
was absorbed in personal consideratibha*^-'^ ' 
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$» opi>ose an equal £9^^ to.&at wi^ich \v!c^dbe 
brought^gMiiat it, ifhe .cndless; fiUifig $|;jfa^|}fm, 
4nd the Tiolenpe; /o£ intestine tumuUi! kad Ldq- 
«troy<ed aUicohere^^ in the'con^tituent jpart^jof 
fibe govet:nm.ent4 Nothing imDw.rc^m^injsd^f that 
fkubltck oonfidenpe^ ;iy hich, a&^: |i|e 4^fe^| lof /Ibe 
£tioiliaafi'&pediti<m,Ji^id enftbled;th«(laa4j|»gm^ 
dif ftbe.atale to suvpiise ^UGnrei^cQfwil^ nei^V^ex- 
^ertions) and to regain the :s^pe^■io^i^y.ofrlh^'»f». 
jQn tb^ piorrow, haw^3r<^, ^er the arr>i^ of 
the Pavalna, ajgcD4^%l.^§eBQib^; was c^9nivei)^, 
.-and Auch measures Mt^vp .iresoly^Qd pii, aa4b«ifl3i- 
igencyiof affairs seei|ied to .re^qiivr^ ySh^ynn* 
pected an ixnt&^diate^egetby:Bea'Sm4i)andt} taod 
<as it W:ftS impossible to ;;aisq >a:fleje]L;ahli$ tp ogft- 
.poae that of the Po^oponntsianS) th^^ii^^^mmn- 
^ to block qp all the 'por.l;s exoept ob^> (to ira- 
pair the waUs^ to; a|>ppint guaitdsj tat|d/to |)t^^i3e 
fev^ry .thoigMtn their power fiQ> resist ttt"(?^j|'^tny, 
fond to sustain a blocj&ade* . j. > i) .. ^ .; 
In the mean tiiqi«,fL«y^ande]T,'hatv]|)g awftd;tbe 
^UeapoatiQe. tidies is^qtsiibnii^lion^aaikid to^he 
iflknd oJr.Lfe^oa^ ntdused Mitytene^ und coti- 
£itmed;th»..aUegmcev€»f tMe^hyinnA* jW(h^^ tte 
nniias estpndiDig hb arv^s over tbe>c^astto£.JMydta 
«id CBm^and•the^fl^gbbqur«i^/i$la04$ylhe•se1it 
-£teonidU»:with;tj9n^tp$^o the Uihn»ci^ni9borcji> 
^ho t^avli^ad (be i^arithne ports of Mtbaedon, 
iBubdufidithe towna and ^citleaiof Xhracd bondel*- 
•ing tm thfe..>boftst) ;c(nd rodb tuijLmphanjtylin- thie 
^PdUespcuft and jRfl0p0ntia>(tJI»^..t^^^ Und.Eiis- 
•me ae^».:^So<m;liQi$r^e.diasi«(MiQf the Atbfeft- 
'iauiBjar.£igoBtK»t^os«':lM' Sm^% aind moat iil^ 
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^oufed porUon of the Ancient world flubmitted 
"With reluctance to the pbwer, or Toluntaiily ac« 
•Cepted the alliance, of Sparta. 

Diiribg this lone series of triumphs, Lysander 
never lost sight ol the redaction of Athens; an 
object net only useful, but necessary, for com- 
-pleting h!s designs, and the victoiies he had al* 
f^eady Dbtainedr He therefore sent informatioA 
to Xjacedaemon and Decelia, at the same time* 
that he was ready to sail to Pinras with two 
•hundred gallics. The Lacedsmoniansy as soon 
'*» they received this intelligence, resolved to 
make greatt exertions, that they might terminate 
a wats which had continued for such a long se- 
ries of years with Utdeor no intermission. Their 
-«lli«s were sutntncmed to arms ; and the whole 
force of Laoonia joining them, they marched to- 
ward Attica, under the eommiand of Pausanias. 
Agis now united the troops from Decelia to this 
numei^o^ and powerful army, and both proceed- 
- td t6 the gymnasium of Academus, close by 
the city, where they, fixed their quarters. 
• . The AUienians^ though destitute of allies, of 
a fleet, of stores, and blockaded by a powerful 
enemy by sea and land, made no proposals for 
xapitttlating. In sullen and silent despondency 
they beheld the formidable appearance of the 
Peloponnesians on the sea and in the field, and 
with'aH the means in thehr power they prepared 
•for a defence, which, at best, could jonly pro- 
ecnstinate thdir final doom, and would be at- 
'tendedwith nothing but present suffenngB.-— 
-Whetl Lysander had l^ocked up the entrance of 
•lli'eir hirbours, and no supplies could be procur- 
ed fot* the city, famine soon began to be severely 
folt' by the Athenians* Still, howeverr they de- 
fended with vigour their walla and vumparts^ pa- 



li^i^Ajrendili^d teridship: and bungflfi .'and b«t 
hi^d wUh obstinate .uncoiwem the.afflictioft of 
tlrnir wiVjeft and cbUd^fiii. DiseaBe: andcleftdi 
tipw advanced among: the upfortuDate Atb^ne 
iana with ii^cr^aaingborrour^ yety. even amidU 
this dreadful SQ<)ne of voof they pfuniahfid Ar(- 
cheiilrattta ^th the>tttmost severity for pufopoft- 
I]ag«c^pitidaitioi|; #iidi atthe8ainejtima,.decl8rr 
^i tihatlheir independence, a&d their Uvea fthoiiU 
i^eriah'tQgetbar* j .» :'.;• 

: Bu^iK>tiritha^diogitfae noble senttm^nlfeiaKid 
Ddeianclioly finnne^a of the popular aasembl^t a 
4Maii%erQuar4nd'powe:rful patty ^f men exibtedin 
the state, who were governed hy interest mone 
,than by hOQour i and the greatest enemies of the 
liberty of Atbana Hourishedin.the bosom of the 
ciQQAinonwealth. The wh<rfe body of the senate 
w$i$ infe€t€4 with thekl^jsnof the five hundred.; 
4tf)d not only Therameneai bat sevisral dthef men 
•/afsahUi^ea And influence in theistate^ regretted 
JthQlde^itmidtioaof that >tyrannyraod the i^stom- 
j^ti'oC. ih^dsmoeratieal lorai:«5f government* 
eAmidat. {B94ry. shape- of publidk distress, the 
Athenian!^ jioabaUedy eJiamoured, accusrd> ailkl 
.peiHeclilcd i^ch other; and the aristocratioal 
fcoUeU) fiMd'theamalhiess of its numbers^ be- 
: Jbig iQi|p|ihk.4if aetifig with supevleiur cfHil3«rt«Qd 
•iVig^m det$tiw«d' by <?very faMe, cn]iil;andil- 
:Jfegal<me^uH. Ilie frifeeiida . and ipartiaanft. tsf de- 
ii0i0eva^yii.;: ••:.;? . ^ ,- •.. >.• 
. )iiA<deptttalSoiirJ)OWeYer, urea al length agreed 
^on.^bdtween the t^o.fai^MPSi and itccordingly 
.nanintiarft wei^'sent to Agifvthis Stmrtan ^iBg> 
.who commanded the bioekadeo: The Athen- 
^MQsspifppoaeil ao alliance^ MTeoaive and defen- 
-wmjw^ the »Lafi^diwiQitiiaA.4ommoe wealth, 
-i^to^h^iiubeilangttftep ^theitMKfkte^^^ 

2 Fa * .,. .A i {U:\ 
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Bueanf nothing less tbaii the subjection of Atheai^ 
to Sjpartfe; «nd stipulated only for the preserra" 
tion of their fbrtificalions, and of their harbours* 
Agi^ replied, that he had oo power to treat, and 
that proposals must be addressed to the adnnn* 
istraiiiiii at Lacedsmon. Ministers were then 
aent into Peloponnesus: but when they arrived 
atSellasiay on the borders of-Laconia, they re- 
^eeived a pitmd dind hailghtf message from tiie 
l^phori, commanding their immediate return s 
'andlk^formingthem, that the terms they- brought 
-wej^e already kno¥m at Lacedaemon^ and, H 
they desired peaces they must procure more am^ 
pie powers from Athens* 

* This answer being commanicated in the city, 
the A^enians were filled wit4i despair* They 
now conSideredthemselves as already condemn- 
ed to slavery, if not to deaths by their merciless 
luid implacable enetbies; and even before ano- 
ther deputatibncbvfd t^tum with an answer 
fyam Lacediemont many must peiish wHfa^huii- 
^gev# ' St Mas undei^toed^ that the Laeedsmonlann 
firoposcd among:dth^rthin|^, that the lohg'wlAa 
for ten ^rlonga should be demolished. Thera- 
menes, wliose character was extremely dubious, 
venttired t& offer, that, if the Athenians would 
«<c»ituni8sien him<to go to Lacedsenfoa, ^e wonki 
^nndertie^lo briivg certain infiyr^iBtion^ wheUier 
the Pdopohnt^ians^eatiy intended to reducetfae 
Athenians to slavery, or whether the demoHtlCtti 
•Ithe walls were only reqtlired toinsui^e pobtic- 
al subjection^ He named nine persons to bchis 
eoileagues in this important mission, and flatter- 
ed the people that they would procttfe some 
moderate terms of accommodation. A decree 
iiiftMherelbre imaiediately passed by the Atheft.- 
iana in ass^nt^inyestlDgihe.embaeaiidora^i^ 
Aill powers* - i - 



Having asBumed the tecred badge of their in^ 
violable character, they proceeded to the Span- 
tan cainpi hbld d conference with Agis the La- 
ced[9Bni<iniafi king, and then set forward on their 
journey towards Sparta. But when they amr- 
ed at SeHasia, the embassy was agaiti itoet by ah 
officer ftkjih theephort> who would not permk 
th^m to proceed ferther, until they had given as^ 
fiuranee, that they were invested with indefinite 
ftuthority^ to treat for a peace with the Lacedsc- 
ihonian cotnmonwealth. When th^y reached 
^artit^anassenibfy of the deputies of the Pelo^ 
'l>onne9ilin cdnfederacy was convened^ in which 
•the fat6 of the Athenian republick was to bt. de^ 
xlded* ' The deputation from Corinth and Thes 
•btes vehemently contended, th^e fio terms what- 
e¥^i^ should- be- granted the Athenians: the* 
commonweakh of Athens, th^y said} whieh wai 
-the enemy of the common liberties of Grete^ 
'and had t>eeii so nearly succiessful in the horrid 
-attempt to (enclave or exterminate the whole na* 
'tibnyought to be annihilated, and not sofferedto 
exist. • Many bf the.other deputies alsb support- 
*ed the same 'Opthion. The ' Lacednmom^ns, 
however, Whose adminis^tioB waft little subject 
'to pansionate <iotitiseIs or hasty decisions, had 
previously considered the matter^ aiid thought 
ethtrwise. Athens, if deprived of itfc nafy^^and 
of the revenue and power ari^itig'frem trans- 
tnialfeihe dependencies, inight^ dnder an dligHf^ 
' ^hical ' government j become ti ' necesskjy and 
"Vduable ac^isitibn to La^feedabition. The recol- 
lection of whait had/happened' only a few yeatto 
- l^fbre, when alinosttbe wh61e of Peloponnesus 
' had'^iiitited'iiiwaf ag^nst- them, might probaUy 
'"^ceMbnioi a|^pr«Miiii(lii| thiKta^some.fiHum 



.IienDd:«a Jbalaocing pawer xm^^t be wanted 

i^atnst Cwaih) Tliebjcs, or Argo»« .... 

With an osi^entati^iif tbereforet of rseg^rd for 
4he cfmiinoa welfare jmdjglory of the Q^'ecian 
Aa^ion, .thQ l^acedsmonians declaned} that it 
would iifff <becon»e .f he .Pelppoimp^an i^c^feder^ 
4LC7».and iesast.of al) ihp Spartans, Ip. reduce to 
AUveryaGreoifin people, to whom. the ,<j^reek9 
iiad been more than pi9:e beholden for the mo^ 
important ee.rviGe% in the gneatejut and^nios^ im- 
aninent dangers thi^ ever Uire?A^A9d.their. lib^i^ 
^. A?^<)iyd>n0)]r. it waB pC(M|0M<t ai^df r^Mv^A 
;lhat.th(^co|yditic^^«oawychtnejA1beI)if^f^a)^^ 
4)^ peimiUiid ^ retain their clTi}'freedp|ii) ehoul^ 
bei^qjfi^ipwjRg:: ^at all their^bipeitf wear, leafc- 
jaffp^it v#Jy4?, \^ a*nFi^ndered ^t^at the Iwg waUfl, 
• ^nfi, t^efonifications^f ^irxus4>e deftlTQf ^ i that 
^l;eaFile».aiid &igitfve8beTesti>rf^t0/the rights 
.gCthepitf; that^the AtheniaAscon^iderthe same 
}etfit^ ^p inqn^ft or en^inie§, jHfhich«boi|ld be, 
-^^j^l^v^ly BO 0^^h^ I^c^9Bixi9fUA99 J en44hat 
(^,AtW^^>i siendtheir fi^i^s wherever X«e9- 

.d»moQ shou^i«^qpunand^X^9fM>rJ$iSi9- 
, . With th^^e Tteripa Tj^erao^es and jhf^ eol* 
^leagues hat^ned b^ck t6' .i^j^ie^r. . Durif^'. the 
flpQg^abseii^^ipf.their embassadors} the PelQp99- 
ilie^lap^ \k94 pressed the; siege with^redou^li^ 
l)[igQV^; Xbe Spartana,^reii|foBc^ by the^ TM- 
J)ans aod jliieir.^tli^er ^ies, ihad-surroiinded tjbe 
.eity oneveiy ^idif /J^y^nder rbloo^ HP- the 
^harbours with the I^elopqnnesu^n.fl^et i ^r^ind 
-inade Jhims^opaa^^ pf >|f9lpf, ;Qeo8»:iEgina9 
AQd/Salnmis, ; islands ac^.inea^ to Atl^iiSy thfit 
.they: werei dm»st regarded ^^^ ^pfttt: Qf.the. At- 
tic. lemtpry>.Wi|hto, the. iRjiU!|i:Hig:gfjcpit^ 
ws^ry pF^v^ed.f: t()ft,:|i>flWPfter.^4.Jt^fiq|ia«4|i' 



tolerable^ but the :di8eflaes "wliich' it cengendered 
were ^111 more intolerable ; and sucb 'numbers 
had already perished^ that it was considered bf 
the besieged as impossible to hold oat many days 
'longer. t . ., 

No sooner, therefore, was the arrival of 4h^ 
embassadors annpunced at Athens, t^an people 
from every part of the city flocked about then^ 
•in tbe most painful suspense, lest an irresistible 
«Lnd psrhapsi also an implacable enemy should 
still refuse to treat, and no other alternative re* 
inain, than to perish with hunger, or submit tb 
the mercy of those, from whom they scarcely 
imped <xx receive any compas^on* The inform^ 
acien that a treaty had been concluded, gave 
TeUef for the^ night* The day following an as^ 
trembly of the people was convened. Therami- 
-aes declared to the Athenians the terms, which^ 
be said. Were the i^st and most lenient^ that 
bimself and his- colleagues could obtain; and 
auch as in their present distressful and uhfi^rtfi^ 
■nate situation, in his opinion^ they would do well 
^o accept* Whto these unexpected fruita of hia 
boasted negotiation were produced, the^ people 
badnolonger strength or spirit to resist, or eveil 
courage to die. A considerable body, however, 
pdrtinagciously declared, thai th^ would' never 
•consent to the demolitioa of the walls*. . 

But the princ^al leaders nf the patriotick par^ 
ty had been- destroyed by the perfidious snared 
.of '^heir opponents, w^oiweire |»'eparedto.bear a 
>£>ceign'yoke, provided they were allowed to. ck* 
«r^ise domestkk tyranny. . That odious and d6^ 
tettable facttoi^ was ready to a^rove the.meav- 
uresobf tTheramenis&i haweioer degrading and 
aervtliB; and.>Cl>eriilneors hiriiself.;tmghi well 
influence the resolution of the assembly, bf its- 



locfiians, rexceaim as'h teemed to be* leaa «»• 
tremely mcdecat« and Isixkat in comparifiDii'iif 
.what was propuaacd;by the JGaribiisiand iiD]^lac9> 
able Corinthians and Thebans. Ai^meBts of 
ihis ftafupf :he ocfrtainty jnig|bt.hinre made uae of 
if necefloary, ito justify his ine90tiatiana.witb'thfi 
Spaktansi and to persuade his coxiDlirymeD teaor 
cept the tersss offecsd them 12 but ttheifall peri^- 
iod of the thricej^i&e.years havin§(£lapsed> which 
according', to.the faithful and accurate blMorjr of 
cThucfdidesi had bedn. assigned by jreiMatedQiaf- 
eles and |uredictioiM> as the' continuance of ihc 
Pcbpotinesian . war<» .and :of the.\gcea4]iesa ef 
Athei^S) it aeemed in tain to coi^nd. Tifae 
treaty ^concluded by theic einbaBSadors Wjrs 
•tkecefbrQ coiKfirmed and calified by the voice ai 
the aristooeatical faction,. alid submitted to»:c»^ 
ther ^haa accepted by the majority of tbeipopo- 
laviasacinlily, with the «ihulce> and sul]ieaiiiesa»ttf 
•despaic . : ; . ' . , 
-.'The acceptamcie of the ^^fieredltenhs being »»- 
tifiedbtsiivabesieging armamesit .on .the.sixteexith 
tX Mayv the* day JOB; which theAthenisma bad 
been acduBtomedip celebrate ihe anniveroaDy di 
^ ^ the /iminortaL .victory of .Salamist Agis 
.•^^^'itbak.'p^s^essidQ q£ Athens, vUodiLyaander 
with:fais.At:eSb)efntenrBd/tfae iiarfaour:of Piit 
•fvqsI^iiTihecp'ailBiandJsr^dasjBsrQf thdtcitjr of 
Minerva, vrtih^ tlib jgenlbr ^us anagnesdiku^ >cf 
itsjisihabitant%> f9*efietving.the pidb&pk«a£Bty'.of 
Kavottt to thatjof thenbcaybs, ciiad abandqniedtjb 
tfaeTury.andTeseii£meBtjQfia.baDbBiian invwdeS) 
weveungrateiul|y^laveiied:tDidie gfoundbythood^ 
ito defehd^hbm the Afhenianffihaxli'A'n .(bfmer 
iieeasibiisrh«ardetf e4nfe9yitiungiiieabfand dearlo^ 



.oaxuft. ill 

J Tbe clommeeHhgppciwer of Atheiis;' hoivei^er 
bad justlf provoked reseniment, sind Itbkrdes&m 
lition of Its fiutifications was a pectiliarximuiii^ 
stancd. of. re|Mcing and triumph^ tbraug^hput. the 
lvii(deocfPejop6niiksus« Tlie enemy, with Aiudh 
patadej^ commenced this destriiiEtiire openuioil 
atf^the sound of milif3uryixiuaiok,' and wkfa.an'ei^ 
gemess-and seal almost inciwdiHle. rThey tx}ast>> 
ed that succeeding ages woui^ consider the ;dei^ 
molition of Athens, as the true sera of the free- 
dom of Greece. No sooner, however, had they 
effected their purpose, and satiated their resent- 
ment, than they seemed to regret the injury 
they had done. ' . , * * 

A magnificent festival concluded the day, in 
which the recitation of particular passages of 
the' GfeciSh' poets, formed^ asiisual, a^principal 
part of the entertainment. The Electra of Eu- 
ripides was rehearsed, and particularly that pa- 
thetic chorus, ^' We come, O, daughter of Aga- 
memnon! to thy rustick and humble roof." The 
words were scarcely uttered, when the whole 
assembly melted into tears* The forlorn and 
helpless condition of that young and virtuous 
princess, who, having been expelled her father's 
house, was obliged to inhabit a miserable cot- 
tage, in want and wretchedness, recalled to their 
minds the dreadful vicissitude of fortune, which 
had befallen Athens. That city, once mistress 
of the sea, and sovereign ofGreeceJwas deprived 
in one fatal hour of her ships, her walls, and her 
strength ; and reduced from the pride and pros- 
perity of her situation,to misery, dependence, and 
tieryitude. JAor did: the Athenians make one 
memorable effort to brighten the momentof their 
destruction, and to make their fall illustrious. 



'' ThuB^dtd'tlte'cCNiquest of Athens, tni 'the 
acknowledged superiority of Spartm, tettninate 
the memorable Peloponneaian war of twenty-^ 
•eren years^ Lacedaemon, now aUied to Per*' 
iia, became ' decidedly the leading power of 
Greece; and aristocracy) or rather oligarchy^ 
triumphed over the democratical fiurra of gov* 
crnment, in . almost every cotnmonwealth of 
4he GreciftD people. 
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